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PLAYBILL 


THERE'S NOTHING like haying to mail a big check made out to 
the Internal Revenue Seryice on April 15 to really tick a guy 
off. This month, Playboy profiles the man who's costing you a 
sizable chunk of that money: Charles Keating, self-professed 
moral crusader turned prince of moral bankruptcy and squire 
of the $2.6 billion debt we, the people, will have to pay. In 
Profit Without Honor, Contributing Editor Joe Morgenstern €x- 
poses the monster of greed who inaugurated the biggest fi- 
nancial debacle in recent history. 

Keating's victims aren't the only ones being shortchanged 
by warped priorities. A threat of a different sort is the way in 
which our children are cheated of their right to an education. 
Author and teacher Jonathan Kozol has been sounding the 
alarm against this inequity for more than two decades—but it 
appears we still aren't listening. In our Playboy Interview, Kozol 
talks to Contributing Editor Morgan Strong about the findings 
that led to Kozol’s latest book, Savage Inequalities. Revisiting 
the public schools, an outraged Kozol found they're getting 
worse. This time he prods his readers to get angry. 

In Dating in the Nineties, David Seeley assures us that, even 
though the rules have changed, mutual attraction is alive and 
well. Our real-life campus tales from Shane Dubow should be 
required reading on The Dating Game. 

William Kennedy Smith might also have picked up some trou- 
ble-saving tips. Instead, he faced the icy wrath of Palm Beach 
prosecutor Moira Lasch. We sent Harry Stein to the scene of the 
alleged crime; in It Happened One Night, he ponders the dis- 
carded pantyhose, the media circus and a tattered feminist 
agenda. The illustration is by Arnold Roth. 

‘An unrelated William Kennedy (the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author of Jronweed) weaves a tale ofa painter who gains inspi- 
ration from his family’s corrupted history in Very Old Bones, an 
excerpt from the novel of the same name to be published by 
Viking. Kinuko ¥, Cratt’s illustration captures the cerie reali 

In Adventures in Cyberspace, Contributing Editor Walter Lowe, 

Jr., creates his own reality. With the latest computer techno- 
gear—a magic glove and helmet—it's a cinch to fly over build- 
ings, walk through walls and even, yup, have sex. 
April, Cady Cantrell, lived her own fantasy when she 
took to the stage of Chicago's Second City for her acting de- 
but. Shelley Michelle, meanwhile, restores reality—hers is the 
actual body behind many Hollywood stars. You probably 
know Shelley best as the willowy torso in bikini panties dou- 
bling for Julia Roberts in the opening shot of Pretty Woman. We 
took one look and thought it was time to get the full Shelley 
effect in Double Vision. 

We found another way to double our pleasure with a return 
to the Girls of the Big Eight. Managing Photo Editor Jeff Cohen 
and Contributing Photographer David Chan put it together, 

Bobcat Goldthwait, our favorite frenzied comic, talks with 
Warren Kalbacker in 20 Questions about how his stint with a ’ 
punk rock band made him even funnier, while the Playboy Jazz COHEN. CHAN KALBACKER. 
and Rock Poll reveals—the enyelope, please—who won what. 
‘The winning illustration is from Joe Fournier. 

Wanna look sharp? Hollis Wayne, our Fashion Director, com- 
piled an expanded 13-page Spring and Swnmer Fashion Forecast, 
photographed by John Goodman. Gelling It at Home keeps you 
on another cutting edge, as Lawrence B. Johnson reveals all you 
need to know to create a state-of-the-art home-theater system 
without breaking the bank. 

It’sall designed to get you through the craziest days of April 
with a dollop of humor and style. When the tax man gets 
ready to bite, we recommend a cosmic perspective. Don't for- 
get, there's always cyberspace. 


STRONG 


WAYNE " GOODMAN 
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Have youhad 


yourfun today? 


> Sure, you did everything you were supposed to 
do today. That's what adults do. Because they're re- 
sponsible. They want people to like them. And give 
| GOLE them paychecks.) And then 


one day they go berserk, and 
pee | ‘spend money they don’t have on 
‘Car they can't pronounce. Don't let this happen ta 
you. Get your fun in easy daily SE 
doses with Game Boy,” the per- "4 


sonal game-playing system ai | 


from Nintendo!) But it’s a toy, you're thinking, 


1 couldn't possibly be interested. Oh yeah? Golf. 


Interested? Golf on Game Boy requires the judgement and Skill 


real 


thing, and you can play it anywhere. So youcan get in a quick nine 


| on the way to work,without having to tell your boss 


your car broke down.) But golf 


is just one of over a hundred rs 


Same cartridges to choose from. ne 


Nintande® 


| There'sa full range of sports, puzzle and adventure 


Sames as well. And the first cartridge is on us. It’s 
Tetris; the jigsaw puzzle that fights back} > Look, 
it's no secret that having fun everyday makes you 
@ happier person. If that doesn't appeal to you, find 


Someone who's not as hopelessly grown-up as 


GAME BOY. 
| You are, get them a Game Boy system and stand 


* «@ 
 #@ 
tack Nintendo # all tat fun sti 


Jeaves you cold, we remind you, there's a day planner for Game Boy 
EEE su 


as well. G ave 
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COVER STORY 


Playmate Wendy Kaye invites you to meet middle America’s stunning student 
body—the Girls of the Big Eight. Our cover was designed by Assistant Art Di- 
rector Kristin Korjenek, styled by Lee Ann Perry and shot by Contributing Pho- 
tographer Richard Fegley. Wendy's hair was styled by John Victor; her make- 
up by Pat Tomlinson. Thanks to Swatch for Wendy's watches, Belle Pointe for 
her sweater and M. A. Rabinowitz for her G string. Three cheers for the Rabbit! 
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e the envy of your office 
with this elegant rollerball 
pen crafted from solid brass 
and double-coated in black 
lacquer, featuring gold- 
plated accents and our 
famous Rabbit Head Design. 
Arrives handsomely gift- 
boxed. This exclusive Playboy 


pen is not sold in stores. 


Use your Visa, MasterCard, 
Optima or American Ex- 
press. Orsend order toPlay- 
boy, P.O. Box 1554, Dept. 
29102, Elk Grove Village, 
Minos 60009. Include credit 
card number or enclose 
check or money order, Add 
$4 for shipping. (Source 
Code: 29102) 
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“A Winning Combination” Danny Sullivan 
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The Franklin Mint * Special Order Dept. 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091-0010 


Please send me The Winner's Circle Ring in solid 
sterling silver and 14 karat gold, set with a genuine 
jet black onyx. 

Ineed SEND NO MONEY NOW. Please bill me in 
ten monthly installments of $19.50* each, with the 
first payment due prior to shipment of my specially 
imported ring. 

“Plus my state sales tax 


and a one-time charge o! $3. for shipping and handling. 


Solid Sterling Silver 
14 Karat Gold. 


Some say winning isn't everything...but 
somehow you know...they're probably not 
the winners. | say—go for the best—in 
everything you do. 

For me, the best is The Winner's Circle 
Ring. Pure power in solid sterling silver and 
14 karat gold. Centered by a jet black onyx. 
All captured in a bold design. Real mate- 
rials. Real style...and real value at just $195, 
payable in convenient monthly instaliments. 
Exclusively from The Franklin Mint. 


| RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY 


if you wish to return any Franklin Mint pur- 
chase, you may do so within 30 days of your 
receipt of that purchase for replacement, 
credit or refund. 


Please mail by April 30, 1992. 
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r Sexiest Lingerie Video Yet! 


oin a cast of twelve provocative 
Playmates and sensuous models as 
they explore the many exotic moods 
lingerie can inspire in uninhibited ad- 
ventures. This rousing review is a video 
spectacular you won't want to miss! 

You'll trek a safari in pursuit of the 
sexiest wildlife ever. Discover the se- 
duction of an ancient dynasty where 
very little is veiled. Enjoy a downtown 
blues club where the jazz is cool and 
the lingerie is hot. Venture on an arctic 
excursion with polar “bares” all in 
winter white. 

Let your imagination run wild and 
experience lingerie as never before in 
this all-new edition of Playboy's best- 
selling series! 

CALL TOLL FREE 


1.800.423.9494 


Charge to your VISA, MasterCard. Optima, 
American Express or Discover. There is a $4.00 
shipping and handling charge per total order. 
Most orders shipped within 48 hours. Ask for 
item #KG1632V. Source Code: 29116) 


OR, ORDER BY MAIL 
Use your VISA. MasterCard. Optima, American 
Express or Discover. Include your account num- 
ber and expiration date. Or enclose a check or 
money order payable to Playboy. There is a $4.00 
shipping and handling charge per total order. 
Iinois residents add 7.5% sales tax. Canadian 
fesidents please add $3.00 additional per video. 
Sorry. no other foreign orders. Mail to Playboy, 
P.O. Box 1554. Dept. 29116, Elk Grove Village. 
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ROBIN WILLIAMS 

Contributing Editor Lawrence Gri 
bel’s Playboy Interview with Robin Wil- 
ms (January) is a start-to-finish mas- 
piece. It reveals the brilliance of 
Williams’ free-flowing consciousness. 

Thanks also for asking Williams his 
opinion of the pro-life movement and 
the abortion issue. My own thought is: 
that we need to develop a technique for 
a fetal transplant operation. That way, 
when a woman with an unwanted preg- 
nancy seeks an abortion, a female pro- 
lifer could step forward and volunteer to. 
take the fetus into her own body, birth it 
and give ita home. 

Jim Palmer 
Clarkston, Washington 

Brilliant idea, Jim. We hope that pro-choice 
and pro-life advocates, as well us medical re~ 
searchers, take heed. 


ARNOLD, WHATEVER YOU SAY 
I don't recognize Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger as he is described in your 


uary issue by Joe Bob Briggs (Whatever 
You Say, Arnold). Your Arnold looks like a 
guy who does nothing but gains ¢ 
thing. In my opinion, Schwarzenegger is 
an illustration of exactly the opposite 
idea: Work hard and you will earn what 
you get. 

If he has a slogan, it’s “Stop resting 
Do your absolute maximum, then push 
If beyond it and everything will 
” ‘Thar's why | admire him—he 
emits so much creative energy that eve: 
one feels stronger just looking at him and 
asks himself, “Have I already reached 
my ceiling? If not, why am I resting?” 


Bothell, Washington 


Why am I the only person 1 know who 
can see through the smarmy, blatantly 
condescending phoniness of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger? 

He has carefully cultivated his nice- 
guy image to throw a naive American 

ic off guard, while behind the scenes, 


with a cold, calculating arrogance, he 
slickly maneuvers himself into position 
to be elected to political office. He 
President Bush in return for 
L-finess post, marries into 
an American political institution (the 
Kennedys) and associates with all the 
right people in high places. 

That the public is allowing itself to 
be lulled to sleep while this fox invades 
the henhouse scares the hell out of me. 

James Portanova 
Fresh Meadows, New York 


WRAPPING UP THE EIGHTIES 

L enjoyed the January issue of Playboy 
The Playmate Review, The Swedish Bikini 
Team and one more photograph of Lisa 
Matthews all made ita stimulating expe- 
rience, indeed. I also read Wake Up and 
Smell the Nineties, by Joe Queenan, with 
the accompanying Navigating the Nineties 
Quiz, by Peter N. Nelson, and The Polities 
of Everything, by Roger Simon. 1 was 
amused until | read your list of “Nineties 
Garage Sale” items on page L10. l agree 
that some items need to go. We never 
needed acid-washed jeans, sushi rollers 
or Beta videos. But, to my horror, I saw 
that you included Pictionary on the list. 
Nothing in the Eighties, except maybe 
Donald Trump, kept people more enter- 


tamed, and while his value has dimin- 
ished, Pictionary’s has not 
Pictionary plans on being around well 


into the Nineties and beyond. From the 
way the decade has started, the world 
could use a smile right now 
Robert S. Angel 
Inventor, Pictionary 
Seattle, Washington 


My heartiest thanks to Queenan, Si- 
mon and Nelson for their humorous: 
roundup of what the past decade was 
and wasn't. I haven't laughed so much in 
a long time. 

Isolated to a certain extent out here 
in the old West, I can appreciate the con- 
cerns of the politically correct guardians, 
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SPRING BREAK 
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DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


PLAYBOY 


and 
Schick 
present 
THE SPRING BREAK 
3-ON-3 BASKETBALL 


TOURNAMENT 
It’s a Shooting Match 


Join Playboy and Schick at the 
basketball center located 
between The Bandshell 
and Holiday Inn Boardwalk 
(beachside) for two week-long 
3-on-3 basketball tournaments. 


A New Tournament Each Week 
Monday through Friday 
March 16 - March 20 
March 23 - March 27 


Grand Prize 
Win a $1,000 Scholarship for 
Each Team Member 
Hundreds of Other Prizes 


FREE REGISTRATION 

© TOURNAMENT TEE SHIRT TO 
ALL PLAYERS 

* DAILY FOUL SHOOTING 
CONTEST 


Meet Playboy Playmates 


PRE-REGISTER for each week's 
tournament at The Desert Inn, 
Holiday Inn Boardwalk and 
Daytona Inn Broadway 
from 11 AM - 2 PM 
March 14 and March 15 
March 21 and March 22 


OR 


REGISTER DAILY on the courts 
from 9 AM to 11 AM 


WINNERS EVERY DAY 
DAILY FOUL SHOOTING 
CONTEST 


participation subject to 
tournament rules 


PLAYBOY 


but [ think the prevailing attitude here is 
“Don't bother won't bother 
you.” In light of this, may I say I will con- 
tinue to wear my sheepskin coat, will not 
throw away my Frisbee, will have a ci 
arette and a cup of coffee whenever I 
want and will add fried bacon to my 
homemade beans 


us and we 


Lancaster 
akota 


Craig L 
Custer, South T 


“THE LADY KILLERS” 

Jeez! Now Cynthia Heimel doesn’t 
want to be called a lady (Women, Playboy, 
January). No more speeches beginning 
with “Ladies and gentlemen,” T guess 
She suggests using “guy” for both men 
and women, as if this were some creation 
of her Iu contraire, Ms. Heimel 
The Webster's on my desk defines “guy” 
as “a person; used in plural to refer to 
the members of a group regardless of 

” Maybe Heimel should spend less 
time complaining about frivolities and 
a bit more time browsing through the 
dictionary 


own 


Sex, 


Ray Uhler 
Irvine, California 


THE SWEDISH BIKINI TEAM 

On the same day my January Playboy 
arrived with the greatest cover in pub- 
lishing history, Contributing Photogre 
pher Arny Freytag’s masterpiece photo 
of the Swedish Bikini Team, the San 


Francisco Examiner revealed its Golden 


Turkey Awards for the worst ads of 1991. 
Taking the award for second-worst ad 
was Old Milwaukee Beer's Swedish Biki- 
ni Team. Needless to say, I have canceled 


my subscription to the Examiner and ex- 
tended my subscription to Playboy 
Lanny R. Middings 
San Ramon, California 


Your pictorial on the Swedish Bikini 
Team exemplifies your usual terrific cov 


age of important sports personalities 
Lee Fieseler 
Peekskill, New York 


“GOING LEGIT” 

Within two days of receiving your Jan- 
uary issue, 1 had devoured half the arti- 
des. The interviews with Robin Williams 
and Woody Harrelson and Garry Wills’s 


article on Columbus bashing (Columbus, 
Go Home) were great. My favorite item, 
however, was Robert Scheer’s Reporter's 
Nolebook: “Going Legit,” a heartfelt com- 
mentary on so-called illegitimate—par 
don, out of wedlock—persons. 

As a member of a family with its share 
of persons born on the wrong side of the 
blanket—myself included, as I discov 
ered late in my life—it is a treat to see 
somebody standing up for us and a lot of 
other decent people who have been 
treated as second-class citizens through- 
out history. We have put up with too 
many derogatory terms coined by peo- 
ple who thought themselves superior be- 
cause they weren't conceived until after 
their parents made it to the altar 

The newspapers are filled with people 
whining about sexual harassment and 
the Tomahawk chop, but we so-called 
children of the mist have stood by too 
long Ietting ourselves be put down (and 
bearing the ensuing guilt) about the cir- 
cumstances of our birth 

Bill Lindau 
Hamlet, North Carol 
RANDALL ON THE MEN’S MOVEMENT 

The context in which West Coast Edi- 
tor Stephen Randall presents the men's 
movement in his Media column (Playboy, 
January) is not entirely accurate. The 
‘ue men’s movement is only tangential 
ly related to wild-man weekends and 


banging drums in order to find oneself 
Responsible men, like members of any 
other special-interest. group, are dis- 
tressed by the vast array of injustices and 
the discrimination they experience on 
the sociopolitical front. 

Those struggling for men’s rights are 
no more represented by men who put 
on loincloths and bay at the moon than 
are all women represented by the Na- 
tional Organization for Women. 

Robert J. Correia 
Braintree, Massachusetts 


Randall will not be the only man un- 
willing to call the wild man out, Asa fem- 
inist, I have known more than a few 
women who didn’t want to worry their 
pretty little heads with facing their truest 
selves. As a human, I'd trust Contribut 
ing Editor Asa Baber more than Randall 
because of that 


Melody Barnhart 
Lewisville, Texas 


SPIRITUALITY AND SEXUALITY 

As an ordained Presbyterian minister 
and a doctor of clinical psychology, 1 
want to give special thanks for Craig 
Vetter’s article The Serpent in the Chapel 
(Playboy, January). It should be read by 
sincere Christians, including my more 
conservative fellow clergy colleagues. 1 
especially appreciated what 1 feel is an 
accurate observation concerning the dif 


ference between the actual teachings of 
Jesus and what the Christian church has 
done with those teachings. 

I'mreminded ofa professor of religion 
1 had who observed that, if we divide sin 
into two categories, there are the “hard 
and cold” sins such as greed, selfishness, 
cruelty, insensitivity and lack of compas- 
sion, and the “soft and warm” sins that 
have to do with misguided efforts to 
loye—fornication, adultery, sexual of- 
fenses and the like, And he observed that 
Jesus obyiously had a hard-and-cold re- 
sponse to hard-and-cold sins and a sofi- 
and-warm response to the soft-and-warm 
sins, for he roundly condemned the rig- 
idity of the Pharisees, while forgiving 
the woman caught in adultery. But the 
church does exactly the opposite, turn- 
ing a blind eye to greed, callousness and 
dishonesty, while becoming harshly in- 
dignant about all things sexual. 

Perhaps Vetter’s article will help us be 
aware of the personal anguish that is 
caused when we are too afraid to deal 
positively with the power of human 
sexuality. 


‘The Rev. Forrest Fitzhugh 
San Antonio, Texas 


SAFARI (NOT!) SO GOOD 

Lam writing in reference to the short 
story The Safari, by Malcolm Bosse, that 
appeared in the September Playboy. The 
story was not good publicity for my tribe, 


the Waorani, also known in the Quechua 
language as the Aucas. We have a hard 
enough time with our reputation with- 
out having silly stories written about us. 
My people defended our land for thou- 
sands of years simply by spearing in- 
vaders, not by cutting off their finger- 
nails and pulling teeth. We were never 
into torture. 

Currently, we no longer spear foreign- 
ers but accept them into our land as visi- 
tors. We are struggling to achieve legal 
title to our land and to protect our di- 
minishing rain forest and wildlife. We 
are in the process of building tourist ca- 
banas in our open-zoo animal protec- 
torate. We have a wide assortment of 
tamed jungle animals, including tapirs, 
monkeys, parrots, macaws and otters 
I'm hoping to improve the economy of 
the Waorani through ecotourism so that 
we won't be dependent on working for 
the oil companies, or have to enter mod- 
ern society at the lowest economic level. 
I'm also hoping to make a safe area for 
rapidly disappearing wildlife. 

Your magazine has great disuibution 
to the people of the world and I would 
appreciate more positive propaganda on 
my tribe in the future. 

Samuel Caento Padilla 
Quito, 


ccuador 


nor watered down, 


Te dink light 


yer satisty 
Complefely 
For refreshonent- 
thats beyond 
question. 


KNOW WHEN TO SAY WHEN™ 


$suZUK! 


The ride you've been waiting for. 


Razor sharp. And smooth as silk. 


PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


OUR KIND OF MEN’S ROOM 


Sasha Kazachkova, a 20-year-old Rus- 
sian émigrée long of leg but short on 
cash, has landed a job with flexible hours, 
large tips—and, besides, i's next to a 
stream: She's the new men’s-room atten- 
dant at Laura Belle, a trendy dinner- 
dance club in Manhattan. While Sasha is 
not the first lady to skip to the men’s loo 
ina New York disco, she may be the first 
hired by management to do so. 

How do the patrons react to the sexy 
slavatory attendant? “Europeans are: 
happy to sce me,” says Sasha, who once 
worked in the gents’ john in Moscow's 
National Hotel. “But 
keep coming back twenty times or so a 
night,” Some bring cameras or friends; 
some, intoxicated by the heady atmo- 
sphere, try an old routine (“Haven't I 
seen you someplace before?"). Then 
ain, others are disturbed. “This is a 
hot babe and I had a panic reaction,” 
griped an overgrown club kid. “I was 
unable to urinate.” But Ms, Kazachkova 
pooh-poohs the intolerant few. “I think 
there will be more female bathroom 
attendants,” she predicts. “Lots of girls 
tell me they want my job.” We anticipate 
a flood of applicants. Probably from 
Flushing, Queens. 


American men 


HIS KIND OF MEN’S ROOM 


Returning from the restroom of a 
West Virginia Mountaineer Mart, a 
South Carolina man hopped into his van 
and hit the highway. It wasn’t unul he 
reached Maryland that police stopped 
the van and asked if he was missing 
something. Apparently, he'd left his wife 
standing in the Mountaineer Mart park- 
ing lot. “I'd been talking to her the 
whole way,” mused the driver 
dered why she didn't answer 


“and won- 


INSIDE THE WEIRDO LOBBY 


Capitol Hill receptionists have a tough 
job. Perhaps their trickiest responsibili- 
ty—next to making nice to Senator 
Sirom Thurmond—is guarding our 
elected officials from slightly deranged 
Gitizens who send “urgent” messages to 


their Congressmen. We've heard for 
years about these characters, and recent- 
ly we've managed to get some snippets 
from their missives, which range from 
examples of extremely woolly thinking 
to paranoid ramblings: 

® “I need to find out if | have a house~ 
hold account with the Senate. I need 
about $4000. Can I get a check from 
Congress, or do they have money or- 
ders?’ 

© “My neighbors have told me that my 
house is transmitting me into their TV 
sets.” (The author then lists 61 places 
where her personal transmission is sent, 
including Mexico, the National Hockey 
League and, inexplicably, four out of ev- 
ery five adults.) 

© “Itseems a renegade cult of CLA op- 
erators has experimented on me with a 
secret government weapon. . . . The de- 
vice apparently uses pulsed microwave 
radiation that can be focused on a single 
unwitting recipient even from a great 
distance. . .. The operators are now fo- 
cusing on our dog and two of our cats.” 

© “Five years ago, I discovered racke- 
teering in the CIA. I have since been 


ILLUSTRATION BY PATER SATO 


under physical threat. My newspapers, 
mail, telephone, radio and TV reception 
have been intercepted. Proof is at- 
tached.” (Clipped to the note was an ar- 
ticle about a liver transplant and another 
about a heart transplant in a baboon.) 

We understand Oliver Stone is gather- 
ing this material for his upcoming docu- 
pic, Rotunda! 


LAUDERDALE BY LAND YACHT 


Writers Daniel Neiden and Thomas 
Patrick have evaluated the big rust-buck- 
ets of yesteryear in terms of their suit- 
ability to transport sun-starved students 
to Florida for spring break. Here's their 
assessment of their favorite older cars: 
“1979 Pontiac Parisienne Wagon: Seats 
six, with basketball-player-size legroom 
Fold-down backseat is top selling point 
“1970 AMC Pacer: What this Scooby- 
Doo special lacks in power and class, it 
makes up for in its ‘what-kind-of-car-is- 
that?’ factor 
1982 Fleetwood 


Luxobai 


Big 
Hoover 


American V8s like these may 
gas, but they'll run forever as long as you 


Keep pouring the oil. 

“1973 Buick Electra Deuce-and- 
Quarter: Dial in your favorite FM sta- 
tion, kick back the power seats, swing 
down the armrests—and head down 
1-75 in the ultimate land yacht.” 

What do you do when you reach the 
beach? We recommend using the heap 
asa deposit ona keg of beer. 

e 

A University of Illinois study of chil- 
dren's letters to Santa concluded that 
there are distinct gender-based negotiat- 
ing techniques—even at the age of sev- 
en. We won't bore you with the particu- 
lars, but according to researcher Cele 
Otes, “Girls suck up to Santa and boys 
don’t.” Take that, Catharine MacKinnon! 

. 

Lloyd’s of London offered coverage 
for Mary Hart's legs and Bruce Spring- 
steen’s voice. Now, for those who think 
frequent-flyer mileage is a better invest- 
ment than health-sector mutual funds, a 
consortium of European insurance com- 
panies is underwriting the Frequent 
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OTE 

“I's the main job 
of a young man be- 
tween nineteen and 
twen to find 
out which girls are 
marriageable. Its 
much more impoi 
tant than an A in 


English.” 


h.”—auTHOR 
JAMES MICHENER, RE- 

LECTING OX STU- 
DENTS IN HIS CREATIVE 
WRITING CLASS AT ECK- 
ERD COLLEGE 


READ MY 1040 


In 1979, number 
of taxpayers who re- 
ported to the Inter- 
nal Reyenue Ser 
adjusted gross in- 
comes of $200.000 
or more, 94,000; in 
790,000. Fed- 
eral income-tax rate 
(percentage of in- 
come) the IRS charged these taxpay- 
ers in 1979, 45.3; in 1989, 24.1. 

. 

Additional revenues that could 
have been ized from these taxpa' 
ers 


HUNT, PECK AND PLAY 


Percentage ina 
American households with personal 
computers from 1984 to 1989: 87. 

e 

Percentage of adults who own a 

but never use it: 

° 
tage of adults who use com- 
puters at home, office or school, 
of children who do so, 46. 

° 

dult owners who 
use home computers for word pro- 
cessing, 62; to play games, 44; for 
keeping houschold records, 36. 


pariner. 


1-900-DATA 

Number of 900-number lines in the 

in 1988, 3703; in 1991, 19,081. 
° 

Percentage of 900-number lines 


FACT OF THE MONTH 


Howdy, partner. Then 
ybe that 
According to the 
90 census, Dallas and Hou: 
ton lead the nation in m 
riages and divorces. 


ase in number of 


or 


sexually 


FAT FACTS 


Maximum amount 
of fat that ave 
age American man 
should eat per day: 
60 to 80 grams, 

° 

Grams of fat in 
a Burger King Dou- 
ble Whopper with 
cheese, 61; in two 


ina 
chocolate candy bar, 
14; in aslice of cheese 
pizza. 10. 


TO THE BRIM 
Percentage of all hats sold in the 
U.S. that are baseball caps: 70. 
° 
mber of caps made in the U.S. 
000,000 and 


annually; between 25 
300,000,000. 


° 
Percentage of caps sold with li- 

censed pro sports logos, 10; with pro- 

motional or product logos, 50. 


Price of a leather baseball cap sold 
at Chanel Boutique in Manhauan, 
$810; of a multicolored baseball cap 
topped with a propeller sold at FAO, 
Schwat 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU? 


According to a recent audit, 
joney each month that 
government mails to dead 
2 $4,300,000, 
e 
Number of dead people who re- 
ceive benefits from the Department 
of Vetei 5: 1212: 
° 
Percentage of cases in which dece- 
dent payments exceed $10,000: 60, 
—CHIP ROWE 


Flyers Club Award Guard service. For 
$79 a year, your award miles are protect- 
ed against the bellying-up likes of Mid- 
ines. Untortunately, the plan 
only covers airline failure. What can you 
do if your mileage credits are simply de- 
valued when one carrier (say Pan Am) is 
taken over by another (say Delta) whose: 
program is not so generous? Amtrak, we 
suppose, is ready when you are. 
° 

We are sometimes reminded that if 
England didn’t exist. we would have to 
inventit. A friend recently spotted a con- 
dom dispenser in a Kensington pub that 
bore the following warning: “This ma- 
chine is wired to an alarm that will in- 
form the management of any unautho- 
rized entry.” 


way 


HIGH VOLUME 


Now that the Eighties are over, we've 
noticed more than a few mergers-and- 
acquisitions types singing the blues after 
work at the Off Wall Street Jam, a service 
that allows nine-to-fivers to turn from 
heavy trading to heavy metal. Started by 
musicians Doug Berlent and John Watts, 
the Jam assembles brokers-who-would- 
be-rockers into groups with similar skill 


Jevels and has them congregate at a 
downtown studio. “Sometimes we put 
together Grateful Dead, Pink Floyd or 
Led Zeppelin sessions,” Berlent says. 
Once a month the Jam hosts a live stock- 
rock gig at a downtown club, “The big- 
gest kick is when you're performing, 
says participant Greg Manning, who's a 
marketing veep during .. “though 
Tdon'tthink ('ma threat to Guns n° Ros- 
es.” With 700 clients in New York, 90 
percent of them men, the Jam plans to 
open branches in Boston, San Francisco, 
Chicago and Tokyo. Our prediction for 
the first breakaway act? Gordon Gekko 
and the R; 


aiders. 


ICE CAPADES I: THE HEARTBREAK 
OF HIGH-STICKING 


Alter the scoreboard at the Vancouver 
Canucks’ home arena flashed the mes- 
Sage NOT EVEN SADDAM WOULD FIGHT 
GINO OpjIcK, a referee overheard en- 
forcer-in-residence Odjick ask a team- 
What number is Saddam?” 


ICE CAPADES II; HAVE YOU 
DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? 


When Esa Tikkanen of the 
Oilers had the pleasure of meeting Ge 
ald Ford ata charity golf tournament in 
Palm Springs, California, he had no 
trouble coming up with small. talk. 
Tikkanen broke the ice by asking the 
former President what new cars his com- 
put with this year. 


{monton 


‘VIC GARBARINI 


AS EVERYONE from Wynton Marsalis to 
AC/DG will attest, the blues is the cor- 
nerstone of modern popular music. The 
late Stevie Ray Vaughan was arguably 
the best bluesman of his generation. And. 
fortunately for him (and for us), his tal- 
ented brother Jimmie has enhanced his 
legacy by refusing to submit to the 
posthumous-album syndrome of tossing 
out whatever half-baked material the 
record company could find in the yaults. 
id, The Sky Is Crying (Ep with 
Stevie’s band Double Trouble, is a re- 
markable mosaic, not only representa- 
tive of his stylistic influences but also a 
showcase for some of his best recorded 
work. Early on, Vaughan was saddled 
with the curse and blessing of being 
iled as the next Hendr nd if Stevie 
cd the master’s raging incan- 
‘aps, he did 
have the kiss the sky,” though 
Hendrix would meld notes together 
while Vaughan tended to weave them in- 
stead, as on his brilliant rendition of Lit- 
ule Wing heve. But he’s at his best when 
he just plays loose and raw, especially on 
the amazing May I Have a Talk with You, 
excited and the Lonnie Mack rave-up 
Wham, on which his Texas balls-to-the- 
wall a y i 
was written on the spot. pure, 
compelling vocals on the acoustic Life by 
the Drop, @ farewell to the substance- 
abuse problems he had overcome du 
ing the last few years, leave you feeling 


that this was an artist whose potential 
was just beginning to flower. He is truly 
missed. 


rast curs: Cliffs of Dooncen’s The Deg 
Went East and God Went West (Critique): 
Achtung, Beantown? Vintage U2 from 
Boston band sideswiped by Niry 
Lou Reed's Magic and Loss (Sire): Grim 
but glorious. 


NELSON GEORGE 


n Campbell. whose debut album is 
curiously ted TEVIN, (Qwest), is a 
young veteran. At the age of 15, he has 
, 1 for Prince (Rouud and 
Round) and Quincy Jones (Jomorrav). 
Moreover, both of those musical trail- 
blazers touted him as a future star. That 
may well be true, but right now thi 
teenager is more a work in progress than 
a focused artist. His light, sweet, boyish 
delivery seems best suited for more wist- 
ful, contemplative material. Which is 
why a song like Tell Me What You Want Me 
fo Do, a mid-tempo ballad produced by 


The Sky Is Crying for Stevie. 


The best bluesman of this 
generation plays loose and raw 
and Michael gets Dangerous. 


Michael Narada Walden, is so effective. 
In a similar vein, another Walden pro- 
Look What We'd Have (If You Were 
r touching. But on the up- 
I, some of it provided by 


This isn't a bad record, but 


essary grit 
wherever Tc 
not there yet. 

To sample some totally soul-satisfying 
singing, pick up The Spinners: A One of a 
Kind Love Affair (At 
thology of perhaps the gr 
group of the Seventies. Under the guid- 
ance of producer Thom Bell and with 
the contributions of a slew of great 
Philadelphi. based songwriters, includ- 
ing the litth 
this quartet recorded such clas: 
of a Kind (Love Affair), Mighty Love and 
Lowe Don't Love Nobody. 


n Campbell is going, he’s 


FAST GUTS: Jimi Hendrix Stages ‘67-70 
(Rep: In the course of Hendrix’ 
Stages, a four-CD live set, the musical in- 
novator performs all over the world. 
While there's considerable repetition 
(c.g, Fire is performed four times), this 
collection documents the growth of 
rock’s premiere axman. Tim Dog's Per 
cillin on Wax (Ruffhouse): The revenge of 
old-school Bronx hip-hop, led by the no- 
torious Fuck Compton, makes k 
sound as hard as cotton candy. 


ROBERT CHRISTGAU. 


Michael Jackson can't win. Stuck for- 
evi ith the hopeless task of topping 
the best-selling album of all e, he 
came as close as anyone had a right to 
expect with Bad, the number-two album 
of the Eighties, But imagewise, Bad was 
just some strange superflop because it 
followed Thriller, the sound track to his 
coming-of-age. 

So here comes Dengerous (Epic), 14 
songs and 77 minutes’ worth of intense- 
ly ambitious pop. Co-produced by new 
jack swinger Teddy Riley, the first hal 
all rhythm, the specialty of the world’s 
greatest dancer since he went solo in 
1971. The second half, dominated by 
tortured ballads, is mostly Michael. De- 
spite a few icky  social-consciousness 
lyrics, this is original stuff—the new jack 
stuff trickier than anything Riley has 
done on his own, the ballads bringing 
Michael's personal terrors ever closer 16 
ce. Yet the buzz is that this star- 
struck miracle of medical science is re- 
peating himself. Out of it. Over. 

Commercially, one neyer knows, but 

sically, that rumor is hogwash. In the 
Closet is Michael’s most convincing sex 
song, and the breakup triptych that fol- 
lows could actually have happened. 
Though the new jack could be catchier, 
that’s just his instinct for the rhythmic 
edge. The slow ones have tunes, and 
even when the gasps slip into selfparo- 
dy, he’s some singer. So if you're bored 
h Michael, well, that’s your privi- 
lege—but not his fault. 


FAST CUTS: Guitar Paradise of East Africa 
(Earthworks): From Kenya and envi- 
rons, dance-pop catchier than C&C Mu- 
sic Factory. New Edition’s Greatest Hits 
(MCA): For those who believe Michacl 
neyer surpassed ABC. 


CHARLES M. YOUNG 


During the years it lost to drug abuse, 
Aerosmith allowed its catalog to fall into 
extreme disarray. Three live albums and 
two greatest-hits collections were issued 
while no one was paying attention, and 
who needed them? So who needs Pando- 
ro’s Box (Columbia), the three-CD boxed. 
set that provides a musical biography of 
the band up to its signing with Geffer 
1985? If you have any interest in the cre- 
ative process—how potential becomes 
talent—get the box, “That's a big part of 
being in a band—building something 
up from a riff,” says Steven Tyler in the 
liner notes, and that’s what Aerosmith 
shows you by including raw demo-tape 
vifls like Let It Slide and Cheese Cake. Joe 
Perry's starkly beautiful slide guitar is 
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_FAST TRACKS: 


BETTER THAN A SLEEPING PILL DEPART- 
ment: The Boring Institute’s eighth 
annual wrap-up of boring, overex- 
posed celebrities has Madonna at the 
top of its list. It says that the more she 
shares her views on life, the less ap- 
pealing she becomes. The only other 
musician to make the list? You 
guessed right, the Jackson [amily, all of 
them. 

REELING AND ROCKING: Producers of 
the Bob Marley film bio hope to find 
a talented unknown to play the role 
of the reggae master. . .- Alice in Won- 
derland for the Nineties: Phe produc- 
ers of Yo, Alice plan to 
heroine into a VCR 
musical, described as a wild urban ad- 
venture. The movie will, of course, 
have a sound-track album featuring 
both top and up-and-coming artists. 
A nationwide talent search fi 
on, even though several established 
actresses have expressed 
the role... Dylan 
er? He has optioned Mel Torme’s bio 
of drummer Buddy Rich, which spans 
seven decades. Don’t look for Bob 
the film. .. . MTV’s Pauly Shore h 
been shooting his first bi 
ring role in Encino Man, a story 
a caveman found frozen alive a 
block of ice... . Producers of Mites 


pet great had a “distinctive a 
style” that lights up the screen. 
NEWSBREAKS: Producer Phil Spector 
had such a good time working on his 
boxed set Back to Mono that he's ser 
ously thinking of going back to work. 
His last record was the Ramones’ End 
of the Centwy in 1980. He admits he’s 
worried out those “people out 
there who'll be waiting for you to 
strike out, but you've got to go up to 
the plate anyway.” ... Audio-Forum, 


the leading publisher of spoken-word 
audiocassettes, has released A History 
of Music of the Western World, 
1100-1980 on 12 tapes for $89.50. 
For more information: Audio-Forum, 
96 Broad Street. Guilford, Connecti- 
cut 06437... . Métley Cre is buying an 
L.A. building that it plans to convert 
nto a work and play space with re- 
hearsal rooms, rece anda 
sound room. . . . David Bowie is record- 
ing with producer Nile Rodgers, who 
did his comeback album in 1983 
Rodgers’ chie reunion album, Chi 
is duc out any day now... . Predicting 
that before the end of the decade con- 
sumers will be able to buy TVs with 
built-in computers, Todd Rundgren 


active music and video technology 
stead of recording career. Rundgren 
wants to launch a new Jabel for artists 
who are interested in making interac- 

. Bryan 


tive mu 


has sold 6,500,000 copies worldwide, 
making it one of the biggest-selling 
singles in the history of pop mi 
We like Paula Abdul as much as the 
next person, but we were amazed to 
hear that her Laker unif 
being hung from the Fo 
rafters along with Kareem’s and Wilt 
lly is showbiz... Fi- 
for all you Ted Nugent fans out 
a book, Blood 
Traik—The Truth About Bowhunting, 
which you can pick up for $29.95 
from ‘Ted Nugent World Bowhunte: 
4008 West Michiga 
higan 49202. 


ehh 
Jackson, 
h the wit 
ncludes rec- 
ipes for venison Stroganoff and wild- 
boar chops. —1ARBARA NELLIS 


Jans i 


better with less prod m. The other 
story here is how Aerosmith rose to the 
top and fell apart and rose again. It's a 
wonderful story that you can read about 
and hear on Pandova’s Box. 


the Jams (Elektra) by the MC5, one of the 
prime influences on early punk. On the 
issued in 1969, Rob ‘Tyr 
ck out the jams, mother 
"On subsequent editi 
phrase was bleeped in fa 
and sisters,” an especially ham-handed 

F censorship. The reissue has 
stored “motherfuckers 
nostalgic for the days when revolution 
and massive feedback were synonymous 
can know that histo set right. 


FAST CUTS: John Lee Hooker: The Ultimate 
Collection 1948-1990 (Rhino); Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins: The Complete Aladdin Recordings 
(EMI); The Cramps, took Mom, No Head! 
(Restless). 


DAVE MARSH 


One way to make a great rock record 
ix by sereaming “Fuck you if you don’t 
get it"—but that only works if you can 
sustain that level of disd. [rage for 
45 minutes and have something to offer 
that’s worth getting, Thanks to a store- 
house of actual melod| and 
Cobain, the most talented hi 
that’s the tr 
of Nirvana's Neveraie (DGC). Even if 
ches anybody who's 
over 30 except me, it has already reached 
number one on the charts, This is a rare 
and rapturous kind of glory, the grand 
and grandiose wiumph found in a bla 
ing but uuneful antagonistic wall of noise. 
sadly, the great adolescent bands—the 
MC5 (whose newly reissued Kick Out the 
indispensable), the New York 
Dolls and the Sex Pistols—never out- 
lived their own adolescence. They were 
(at least in America) Next Big Things on- 
ly in the eyes of a cult audience, abetted 
by a claque of critics. Nirvana updates 
the same sound, but it’s a real N.B.T.— 
the first rock band of this decade to 
make an impact equal to that of U2 or 
G er of its music is 
as enduring as the agonies of puberty, 
crossing generations even though (most) 
grown-ups hate 


ns n’ Roses. The pow: 


of Roky Erickson (Restl 
rocker 4 la Buddy Holly—only this one 
practices (and sings about) intimate per- 
sonal contact with Satan and space 
jens. Lynyrd Skynyrd (MCA): The open- 
ing acoustic Five Bird redeem ng FM 
overkill has all bur buried by showea 
it as pure blues. Gerald Lev 
line (Atco/East-West); Babylace, A Closer 
The return of the soul 
man—rough or smooth, take your pick. 


The 
Animals 


pak 


t's time to stop wishing you were —_ from the’50s through the’90s. 
Eric Burdon. The Pioneer After you've sung your heart out, 
LaserKaraoke” CLD-V820 Combi- relax with your favorite CDs or 


nation CD/LaserDisc” Player lets LaserDise movies. With digital 
you sing lead on classics like We sound and a 60% sharper picture 
Gotta Get Out Of This Place. And than standard VHS, the CLD-V820 
then backs you up with the instru- is an ideal home theater component. 
mentals, a music video, and on- It even plays both sides of LaserDise 
screen lyrics. movies automatically. ptr tne en 
The CLD-V820 comes with Digi- For more information or for 
tal Signal Processing to make your the dealer nearest you, call (800) I WV. L, © 
living room soundlike a Hall,a 421-1404 and ask for LaserKaraoke. eee 
Stage, or an Arena. And it plays a And get ready to launch the next 
constantly-growing library of over British invasion from the comfort 1) PIONEER 
1,000 hits, including your favorites of your own living room. The Art of Entertainment 


16199? Pioneer Laser Entertainment. Inc, 2265 Eat 22hhSt..Long Beach.CA 90810 


COMFORTABLE GEL SAOOLE 


LIGHT ALLOY RIMS 


THE 


CANTILEVER BRAKES 
FOR GREATER STOPPING 


QUICK-RELEASE SEAT 
POST FOR EASY HEIGHT 
‘ADJUSTMENT 


FRAME BAG 


EW SABRE. NOT AVAILABLE AT 


This new Sabre is one sharp 
mountain bike. Just one in a 
complete line of state-of-the-art 
mountain bikes like Mountain 
Gear and Montoya by Murray. 
Made in the USA. Tough. Loaded 


with unique features. Built 
around a new frame design with 
Murray's Herculite 20” over-sized 
tubing frame. Shimano SIS Index 
system to provide faster, more 
accurate shifting. Smooth, steady 


KRATON THERMOPLASTIC Jo 4 y a4 


COMFORT GRIPS 


18-SPEED SHIMANO SIS. 
INOEX SHIFTING FOR EASY 
“CLICK” SHIFTING 


SS — in 

EE NG 
ecm Pest, F QUICK-RELEASE 

- : : \ FRONT HUB FOR EASY 
WHEEL REMOVAL 


WATER BOTTLE WITH 
DUST COVER AND CAGE 


3-PIECE SUGINO 
CRANK 


FINE BIKE SHOPS EVERYWHERE. 


braking power with front and rear 
cantilever brakes. Durable square 
shoulder mountain bike tires to 
maximize contact with the 
ground. Added comfort with a gel 
saddle, and convenient quick 


Telease seat post clamp. Features 
that add up to the mountain bike 
you want at the price you want 
And only available at America’s 
leading retailers. For your local 
felailer, call 1-800-251-8007, 


then press 9. Murray. The bike shop 
bike you can't buy at a bike shop. 


MURRAY 


Always wear a helmet, it could save your lite 
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MOVIES 


By BRUCE WILLIAMSON 


NOT ONE BUT TWO new movies adapted 
from E. M. Forster novels follow in the 
picturesque pathways blazed by A Room 
wilh a View and A Passage to India. The 
best of the latest duo is Howards End (Ori- 
on Classics), from Room's producer/ 
director team of Ismail Merchant and 
James Ivory, working again with Ruth 
Prawer Jhabvala, whose spirited sere 
play turns a fine book imto cinematic 
quicksilver, 

Anthony Hopkins, Emma Thompson 
and Helena Bonham Carter stand out in 
a stellar cast that also features Vanessa 
Redgrave, James Wilby and Sam West in 
the absorbing tale of two Bohemian sis- 
ters (Thompson and Carter) whose do- 
gooder instincts lead to love, infidelity 
and murder. Opposite Thompson (Dead 
Again’s leading lady clinching her claim 
to stardom), Hopkins is superb as her 
callous husband, who looks at the poor 
ay people to be sorry for and forget in 
short order. Carter is at least a match for 
them as the neurotic Helen, progressing 
from social protest to unwed pregnancy. 
All the action is linked to the ownership 
of a house, the titular Howards End, 
where this elegantly photographed, un- 
abashedly bookish movie just pauses to 
catch its breath, smooth its costumes and 
press on. ¥¥¥¥ 


° 

Based on Forster's first novel, Where 
Angels Fear to Tread (Fine Line) is more 
like Room with a View: a portrait of staid 
Brits overwhelmed by the heat and pas- 
sion of taly. Helena Bonham Carter 
shows up again as the traveling compan- 
ion of a widow (Helen Mirren), whose 
in-laws back in England are horrified 
when she marries a much younger ltal- 
jan. When she dies mm childbirth, wo 
stalwart family members hasten to the 
scene to save the baby from being raised 
in a sell-indulgent southern clime. Judy 
Davis and Rupert Graves play the res- 
cue team with great style, but Angels 
nonetheless emerges as second-string 
melodrama, hardly a match for its distin- 
guished predecessors in the Forster 


canon. ¥¥ 


° 

Reappearing, in Spotswood (Miramax), 
is Anthony Hopkins, who makes the 
most of fewer opportunities as a cut-and- 
dried English efficiency expert named 
Wallace. He is sent to the town of Spots- 
wood to tell a local factory owner what's 
wrong with his production of slipper 
and housecoats. He's such a stick. this 
Wallace, that even his wife (Angela 
Punch McGregor) can’t stand him. But 
before the movie ends he has learned to 
be a regular guy, just one of the blokes. 
Hopkins handles it all with his usual 


Howards End's Carter, West. 


A trio of doubleheaders for 
E. M. Forster, Anthony Hopkins 
and Helena Bonham Carter. 


aplomb, but he and all his colleagues: 
work up a sweat to litle effect. ¥¥ 
e 

A recent theatrical release, director 
Barbara Kopple’s American Dream (Pres- 
tige) won a 1991 Academy Award as Best 
Feature Documentary. Back in 1977, 
Kopple took the same Osear for Harlan 
County, U.S.A. and she has not lost her 
skill at igniting the screen with social is- 
sues. This time, sh ts the plight of 
meat-packers during the Eighties strike 
at the Hormel plant in Austin, Minneso- 
ta, where salaries were drastically slashed 
in the same year the company made a 
$29,000,000 profit. Union-busting is her 
theme and Kopple spells out a saga of 
economic civil strife that turns brother 
inst brother, friend against friend. 
American Dream's ironic title lays a caustic 
dressing on an unhealed wound. Seek 
ers of escapist film fare should look else- 
where. ¥¥¥ 


° 

Director Zhang Yimou's Raise the Red 
Lantern (Orion Classics) ts an exotic Ori- 
ental treasure as visually striking ay his 
1990 Ju Dou, the first film from China 
to win an Oscar nomination. Gorgeous 
Gong Li stars once again as the fourth 
wife of a wealthy 50-year-old man 
named Chen, whose quartet of wives oc- 
cupy separate houses in a family com- 
pound (a red lantern is raised outside 
the house of the wife he favors on any 
given night). Set in northern China in 
the Iwenties, the movie amounts to a 


hypnotic social statement about the trag- 
ic lot of women in that era. Gong Li, 
against eye-filling cinematography, cre- 
ates a stunning portrait of a young virgin 
bride who becomes cruel and sexually 
manipulative before she finally sinks into 
drunken ravings as an outcast. Zhang 
Yimou makes subtided movies of breath- 
taking beauty, with splashes of acid b 
tween the lines. ¥¥¥/2 
° 
There is nothing on the film scene 
today quite like Tote the Here (Triton), 
a French-language lark written and 
directed by Belgian-born Jaco Van Dor 
mael. A moviemaker whose feature de- 
but lifts him straight to the top of the 
heap, Van Dormael sums up the entir 
cradle-to-cremation existence of an old 
guy named Thomas (Michel Bouquet) 
Thomas sces himsel! as an extraordin 
secret agent named Toto, but also be- 
lieves he must have been accidentally 
switched at birth with a more fortunate 
iend named Alfred (Peter Bohlke). Cut- 
freely forward and back in time— 
with four other actors playing Thomas 
and Toto at earlier ages—and_ from 
what's real to what Thomas imagines, 
Toto touches on such subjects as. lif 
death and enyy, withemphasis on Thom- 
as’ late beloved sister and her look- 
(who happens to be married to Alfred). 
Van Dormael rinky-dink music 
along with loop-the-loops of imagination 
to make one man’s fate look like Every- 
man’s mad, mad fantasy. ¥¥¥¥ 
° 
An arrogant male movie star (Anthony 
Michael Hall) visits an American base 
in Sicily to train with a hot U.S. pilot 
(Michael Pare) for a lop Gun-type role. 
The airman hates the actor, with good 
reason. That's how into the Sun (Itimark) 
takes off on a comie high adventure 
full of nose-thumbing irreverence. The 
comely public-affairs officer who issues 
the orders that move the plot is played 
by Deborah Maria Moore (Roger's 
daughter, who doesn't embarrass her 
dad). Hall makes obnoxiousness oddly 
appealing when he and his angry men- 
lor stray into a dogfight—there seems 
to be a war in progress in the Middle 
East—and are forced down in the desert. 
where they are soon captured by bed- 
ouins. Along the way they encounter an 
American mercenary (played with chill- 
ing conviction by Linden Ashby). Lurch- 
ing between madcap comedy and seri- 
ous moments, Inlo the Sun is brightest 
when it's lightest—particularly with Ter- 
ry Riser on deck as the star's unctuous 
personal manager. ¥¥/2 
. 
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Hopkins, Foster stand out in Lambs. 


BRUCE'S BESTS 


It’s award time, but why let Os- 
car have all the fun? Here's how 
1991 stacks up from this corner: 


THE TEN BEST 
{in alphabetical order) 


Barton Fink: More wicked movie 
mischief from the brothers Coen. 
Beouty ond the Beast: A celebrated 
fable in witty, fabulous animation 
Block Robe: Scenic spectacle about 
Jesuits in Indian country 

Bugsy: Beatty and Bening sizzle in 
glitzy bio of Mobster and moll 

The Commitments: The lively rise 
nd demise of an Irish rock group. 
The Fisher King: A glowing Gotham 
fantasy directed by Terry Gilliam. 
Jungle Fever: Spike Lee's sprightly 
comment on interracial romance. 
The Silence of the Lambs: Jodie Foster 
and Anthony Hopkins match wits 
in a bloodcurdling thriller. 
Strongers in Good Company: Saclly 
neglected human comedy about 
women stranded on a bus tip. 
Thelmo & Louise: Sarandon and Da- 
vis as road runners to remember 


BRUCE’S BUS 


movies that let us down 


Dying Young: Julia Roberts in a t 
minal case of love. 

Hook: Spiclberg’s Pan sells tix but 
never quite gets off the ground 
Hudson Hawk: Bruce Willis’ wings 
clipped 

The Marrying Mon: Even Basinger 
and Baldwin bad-mouthed 
Noked Lunch: A sexy classic made 
obscure and undernourished 
Naked Tango: Entirely out of step. 
Point Break: lrying hard, Swayze 
seldom catches a good wave 
Shattered: A so-what whodunit with 
‘Tom Berenger and Greta Scacchi. 
Until the End of the World: Lofty aims, 
interminable bore. 

Whore: Snoozing through the old- 
est profession with two Russells. 


launched in 1922. Director Robert Mar 
carelli’s romantic comedy is derivative 
but droll, with Lainie Kazan and Lou 
Jacobi belting out Jewish family humor 
as scene-stealers to the manner born. 
She’s the mother, he’s the grandfather 
of Jason Alexander, who is quietly ap- 
pealing asa Philadelphia shoe-store pro- 
prictor named Bernie, still living at 
home. The shy, overweight Bernie meets 
a pretty graduate student named ‘Tress 
(Nia Peeples) who works part-time as a 
singing pianist in an Italian restaurant. 
‘Tress initially thinks Bernie isa joke. But 
thereby hangs a familiar tale, with sever- 
al nice twists, plus a winsome bunch of 
actors giving new zest to old wine. ¥V/z 
° 
Hitchcockian with most of the thrills 
omitted, Final Analysis (Warner) settles for 
mere frills—supplied mostly by Kim 
Basinger and Uma Thurman as homici- 
dal siblings. Richard Gere is the gullible 
shrink caught in a web of intrigue that 
would scarcely trap a fly. Your clue to the 
predictable climax is that weak railing at 
the old lighthouse. ¥ 
° 
Cited as the best feanire at the Cannes 
Film Festival almost 40 years ago, Orson 
Welles’s Othello (Castle Hill) owes as 
much to Welles as to Shakespeare. Any 
true movie buff will want to see this clas- 
sic—once butchered and shelved, now 
restored to screenable condition alter 
decades of neglect. Welles brings high 
drama to the minimal dialog he has left 
intact, reducing the Moor's tale to its 
bare bones. Vivid black-and-white pho- 
tography and fine work by Suzanne 
Cloutier as the doomed Desdemona, 
plus Welles’s own compelling screen 
presence, pretty well conceal the fact 
that Micheal Mac Liammoir’s Iago is 
merely so-so. Still, this quirky Othelle de- 
serves to be dusted off for posterity. ¥¥¥ 
° 
In his first outing as a feature-film 
director, English writer Dennis Potter 
brings us Secret Friends (Briarpatch). His 
author's hat tipped ata cockeyed angle, 
as usual, Potter gets nowhere near the 
lofty level of his TV writing for The 
Singing Detective and Pennies from Heaven 
(his film adaptation of the latter won him 
an Osear nomination in 1981). Friends, 
based on a Potter novel called Ticket to 
Ride, stars Alan Bates as a man whose 
mind drifts into absurd fantasies during 
a (ain lip. He confronts his own other 
sel, a kind of doppelginger, while 
dreaming up intimate encounters with 
his wife, a flirtatious neighbor and the 
usual suspects in a led “comical 
thriller.” There ave laughs, particularly 
during the hero's frustration in the din- 
ing ear, where everyone concludes that 
his troubles are caused by a dubious 
order of fish. Too much of the time, 
though, Potter’s plot is so mired in com- 
plexity that an audience is more apt to 
become bored than inuigued. ¥¥ 


MOVIE SCORE CARD 


capsule close-ups of current films 
by bruce williamson 


The Addams Family (Reviewed 2/92) 
Some ghoulishly good gags. wy 
Amazon (3/92) Preserving the rain for- 
est in modern Brazil. wy 
American Dream (See review) Oscar ap- 


proved this striking tale. wy 
At Ploy in the Fields of the Lord (3/92) Mis- 
sionary zeal misfires. Wife 


Cope Fear (2/92) Nolte meets De Niro 
in Scorsese's deadly duel wy 
Final Anolysis (Sec review) Shrink 
meets skirts in ho-hum thriller. ¥ 
Fried Green Tomatoes (3/92) That's 
Southern fried, expertly acted wy 
Heor My Song (Listed only) Ned Beatty 
as fugitive Irish tenor. vy 
Howards End (See review) Another liter- 
ate E. M. Forster film triumph. ¥¥¥¥ 
J Don’t Buy Kisses Anymore (Sce review) 
Jewish male wants to meet slim 


Italian sexpot. Wh 
Into the Sun (See review) Goofing 
around in Top Gun style. Wh 


K2 (3/92) Scaling the heights with 
some intrepid mountaineers. wy 
Kafko (3/92) Soderbergh’s stylish, sur- 
realistic nightmare. wy 
Madome Bovary (2/92) Good try, but 
reading the book is better vw 
A Midnight Cleor (2/92) Christmas in 
combat during World War Two. ¥¥¥ 
Mississippi Mosola (3/92) Love's sweet 
song sours for an Indian girl and an 
African-American man vu) 
Othello (See review) Welles’s lost take 
on Shakespeare resuscitated. ¥¥¥ 
The Prince of Tides (2/92) Barbra’s fine 
as Nolte’s shrink until her meaty dra- 
ma turns to mush. wy 
Raise the Red Lantern (See review) Chi- 


nese puzzlement pays off. wa) 
Rhapsody in August (1/92) Richard 
Gere’s guilt trip to Japan, vy/; 


Rush (2/92) Strong stuf! about two 
nares forming habits at work. ¥¥¥ 
Secret Friends (Sce review) Potter put- 
ters—with mixed results. w 
Spotswood (See review) With dimin- 
ished clout, Hopkins strikes again. ¥¥ 
Toto the Hero (See review) A man’s life 
marvelously retold. vwyy 
Voyager (2/92) Sam Shepard makes 
waves on a sort of love boat. ¥¥/2 
We're Talkin’ Serious Money (1/92) Snafu 
deeds by inept con men. wy 
Where Angels Fear to Tread (See review) 
More from E, M. Forster ww 


¥¥¥¥Don't miss 
¥¥¥ Good show 


¥¥ Worth a look 


By NEIL TESSER 


IN THE NINETIES, the world got the word, 
and the word was multiculturalism. But 
this concept zz, which 
took shape in the multicultural stewpot 
of turn-ofthe-century New Orleans— 
where the recipe included musical ingr: 
dients from Africa, France, Spain and 
the Southern and Midwestern United 
States. Jazz continues to open itself to 
other cultures, and the fusions fascinate. 

Increasingly, the How of musical influ- 
ence is reversing direction: Other cul- 
tures are opening themselves to jazz. 
One result is Al-Jadida (Enja), the brain- 
child of Lebanese oud player Rabih 
Abou-Khalil. The oud, a short-necked 
Arabian lute, plays a similar role in the 
Middle East to that of the guitar in the 
West. In Abou-Khalil’s hands, it’s also a 
powerful medium for improvisation, ¢s- 
pecially when matched with the dervish 
solos of American alto saxist Sonny 
Fortune. This East-meets-West synthesis 
manages to sound both exotic and famil- 
iar—and exhilarating. 

Dutch saxophonist. and composer 
Willem Breuker’s Kollektief, a ten-piece 
band ofslightly mad virtuosos, stirs up a 
mélange of American jazz, eastern Euro- 
pean folk music, military-band timbres 
and German music-hall sensibilities. 
Send-ups of opera, bad free jazz and 
Ravel's Bolero also show up on Kollek- 
tief’s Heibel (Byhaast Records, in care 
of North Country ributors, Cadence 
Building, Redwood, NY 13679). It's an 
especially impressive document of their 
spired musical world view, which in- 
cludes plenty of high-energy solo work. 

The young Cuban pianist Gonzalo 
Rubaleaba has downplayed his Carib- 
bean roots in his first two American 
releases, Nonetheless, the florid flam- 
boyance of Cuban music still inhabits 
Rubaleaba’s style, peeking through at 
opportune moments of a terrific wio 
date called The Blessing (Blue Note). Ru- 
balcaba's technique places him at the 
forefront of the many exceptional young 
pianists now on the scene—several of 
them represented on recent albums. 
Kenny Kirkland (GRP), the self-titled debut 
from the former Sting sideman, boasts 
Branford Marsalis and solid rhythm sec 
tions, but only occasionally lives up to its 
promise. It falls to the son of a famous 
Jazz pianist to raise the stakes. On Kenny: 
Drew, Jr. (Antilles), the eponymous pianist 
appears in solo, trio and quintet formats, 
performing even familiar material with a 
mixture of conviction and fire that’s 
hard to ignore. 

There's no ignoring the last will and 
testament of saxophone legend Stan 


old news to | 


Multicultural jazz 


Stan Getz, Billie 
Holiday and John 
Coltrane live on. 


Getz, contained on the dual-CD People 
Time (Verve). Recorded just three months 
before his death, this is all duets between 
Getz’s inimitable tenor and longtime ac- 
companist Kenny Barron's piano. In this 
most intimate format, Getz defied his ill- 
ness with wit, his trademark melodism 
and surprising stength—surprising in 
light of Barron’s comment that after 
each solo, Getz was “literally out of 
breath.” You can’t hear that; Getz may 
have had difficulty breathing, but he 
could sing to the last, as proved by these 
consistently radiant solos. ‘ 
Serendipity? Synchronicity? Corpo- 
rate spying? Any of those might expla 
the simultaneous appearance of thice 
Billie Holiday collections—on different 
labels—which together circumscribe her 
entire career. From a pure jazz perspec- 
tive, her early years were her most com- 
pelling and _ Billie Holiday: The Legacy 
1933-1958 (Columbia) does them justice. 
Drawn mostly from the years 1933— 
1941, during which Lady Day recorded 
with core groups that included pianist 
Teddy Wilson and saxophone maverick 
Lester Young, this three-CD set shows 
how she invented modern jazz si 
The Complete Decca Recordings of Billie Holi- 
day (GRP)—36 tunes (with 14 alternate 
takes) recorded between 1944 and 
1950—finds Holiday at the height of her 
stardom. Here, the sassy up-tempo 
tunes are mostly replaced by heavily or- 
chestrated ballads: Ivs sumptuous mu- 
sic, matched by the book that accompa- 


nies this two-CD package. Another dual- 
CD, Lady in Autumn (Verve), focuses on 
the final years (1952-1959). when the 
ravages of Holiday’s life had stolen the 
softness from her voice and the sly exu- 
berance from her style. But, even so, her 
keen artistic sensibility transcends time's 
thievery on these 35 tracks (creditably 
chosen from nearly 100 tides in the 
Verve vaults). 

Several more of music's giants have 
recently received the anthology teat- 
ment as well: It has become the industry 
equivalent of the Medal of Honor. A slew 
of little-known recordings by the Nat 
King Cole Trio fill the five volumes of 
Nat King Cole: The Trio Recordings (Jazz Col- 
lector Edition) from Delta Music/Laserlight 
(2275 South Carmelina Avenue, Los An- 
geles 90064). C cozy vocals are in ev- 
idence, but these mid-Forties recordings 
concentrate on his spectacular and inno- 
yative piano work, offering an excellent 
(and modestly priced) introduction to 
life before Unforgetlable. Those with 
more time on their hands might con- 
sider the long-awaited—and long-play- 
ing—compilation of John Coltrane's 
mid-Fifties recordings, John Coltrane: The 
Prestige Recordings (Prestige). It comes in 
with 16 CDs and finds a sull-maturing 
‘Trane in a variety of settings, from his 
own quartet to multisax sessions; Eins of 
his later work will discover a powerful 
lyricism, which proved surprisingly con- 
troversial at the time. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet still thrives, 


but in spite of that—actually, because of 


it—it, too, rates an anthology. MQ 40 
(Adantic) celebrates a body of music that 
began when “the best small ensemble in 


jazz history” first recorded in December 


1952. For many, the MJQ, with its tade- 
mark interlock of Milt Jackson's vibra- 
phone and John Lewis’ piano, all but 
define: 


jazz; this impressively winnowed 
four-CD, five-hour outline of the 
's unique, influential and often 
brilliant career—all but defines the jazz 
anthology. 

Finally, the short list. Ask the Ages (Ax- 


iom) is a riveting quartet date from pio- 
neering guitar guru Sonny Sharrock 
(featuring Elvin Jones). On the sound 


track from the film Dingo (Warner), the 
late Miles Davis solos winningly in front 
of Michel Legrand’s arrangements. Pi- 
anist Joanne Brackeen mixes her own 
compositions with those of a hall-dozen 
Brazilian tunesmiths on the invigorating 
Breath of Brazil (Concord Picante). And. 
Shorty Rogers and Bud Shank lead a 
worthy reunion of the Lighthouse All 
Stars—the outht that epitomized the 
West Coast jazz of the Filties—on America 
the Beautiful (Candid). 
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By DIGBY DIEHL 


ROBERT STONE has written several of the 
finest contemporary novels: 4 Hall of 
Marors, Dog Soldiers, A Flag for Sunrise 
and Children of Light. These books grap- 
ple with major ethical issues in pertment 
dramatic settings such as the war zones 
of Viemam and Cenwal America, and 
they engage our imaginations with char- 
acters of uncommon courage 

In his new book, Outerbridge Reach 
(Ticknor & Fields), Stone examines the 
case of a relatively ordinary man who is 
challenged by opportunity to reach for 
greatness—and does. Owen Browne is a 
graduate of Annapolis, a Vietnam vet 
who resigned his Navy commission to 
work for a yacht brokerage firm in Gon- 
necticut. In his early 40s, happily mar- 
ried for 20 years and the father of a 
teenager, Browne is drifting through his 
life with a vague restlessness. He reads 
the National Geographic Atlas and Mel- 
ville's White Jacket to assuage his roman- 
uc yearnings for adventure. “Sometimes 
[feel like I'm in the wrong life,” he says. 
“Tve never done the things I ought to 
have done ye: o. [| took a wrong 
turn.” 

When the owner of a yacht company 
disappears just before the start of a 
ngle-handed sailboat race around the 
world, Browne astounds his family and 
friends by volunteering to take his place. 
First he lies about his sailing experience, 
and, as he tests his cunning and cour 
on the water, his previously loyal and 
faithful wife, Anne, falls prey to Ron 
Strickland, a cynical film maker shooting 
a bout Browne's bid for 
greatness, Strickland is the siren voice of 
realism, pulling Anne away from devo- 
tion to her heroically romantic husband 
and into a betrayal more terrible in its 
philosophical implications than in. its 
sexual acts. 

Nothing is as simple here as it seems. 
Stone presents strong, viable viewpoints 
for the foolish romantic, the heartless re- 
alist, even the unfaithful wife. Over the 
roar of conflict and ambiguity comes the 
yoice of Ward, who survived five years in 
the POW camps of Nam: “Value your 
life. Shitty as it may be. Value your fami- 
ly. The war's oyer and you're alive. Do it 
in honor of the men who aren't.” As a 
poetic interpreter of modern life, Stone 
i the height of his powers here, and 
this novel offers the most complex and 
searching he has ven- 


y Talese hay done a similar sort of 
al reflection in his nonfiction 
books such as Thy Newhbor’s Wife and 
Honor Thy Father. In Unto the Sons 
(Knopf). Talese provides us with a fasci- 


Robert Stone's Outerbridge Reach. 


Robert Stone and Gay 
Talese go soul-searching; 
new Sara Paretsky. 


nating genealogical tapestry of his Tal- 
ian ancestry and, by extension, an inti- 
mate portrait of the immigrant experi- 
ence in America, His vivid recollections 
of a childhood in Ocean City, New Je 
sey, and his re-creations of 18th and [9th 
Century life in the Calabrian village of 
Maida explore historical facets of the 
Talese family with touching insight. But 
the most powerful porwait in this book is 
that of his father, Joseph, whose loyalties 
are painfully tested by the rise of fascism 
in Italy. This compelling saga fully re- 
fects the decade of research that Talese 
spent “trying to port on paper the 
quaintly mythified but pragmatic clan of 
village spiritualists and opportunists 
who populate my Italian ancestry.” 
The sensitive subject of Japanese 
vestment in American high technology 
is the focus of Michael Crichton’s latest 
novel, Rising Sun (Knopf). Crichton has 
crammed an astonishing amount of in- 
formation about Japanese. 
ionships into 340 pages 
few points in this novel, you begin to feel 
that you have been dropped into the 
middle of a seminar on international 
economics. Lucki 
as a novelist that these are only glitches 
in an otherwise tense, fast-paced mu 
der mystery. Detective Lieutenant Pete 
Smith of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment’s Special Services division figures 
he has an open-and-shut case when he 
discovers the body of a girl who has been 
murdered in the corporate boardroom 


of a large Japanese company. The mur 
s videotaped by five separate cam- 
in the security system. But nothing 
simple as it appears, either in the 
world of high-tech electronics or in the 
Japanese corporate subculture, and Smith 
is sent racing through a crash course on 
both topics in pursuit of the killer. 

Philip Norman's biography of Elton 
John (Harmony) has the peculiar quality 
of a book in which the subject is almost 
swallowed up in the context. John is 
a flamboyant performer and energetic 
media-hype artist but, according to Nor- 
man, there isn't much to be said about 
what he does when they turn off the 
camera lights—nothing, at least, that the 
tabloids haven't said already. Still, Nor- 
man is one of the most knowledgeable 
writers on the British pop scene today, 
and his colorful tour Sov n the Yellow 
Brick Road of Elton’ an enter- 
taining history of English ae 

Finally, a tough-as-nails memoir from 
Richard Marcinko, the founder of the 
Navy counterterrorist unit, Seal Team 
. Rogue Warrior (Pocket Books), writ- 
ten with John Weisman, is 2 colorful, 
ight-from-the-shoulder autobiogra- 


with military jargon and profani 
cinko wasa gung-ho Navy volunteer who 
saw The Frogmen, with Richard Widmark 
and Dana Andrews, one night and im- 
mediately signed up for Underwater 
Demolition Team training. By Septem- 
ber 1966, he was headed for Vietnam 
with a Seal unit. His courage and maver- 
ick style im jungle warfare eventually 
brought him to command one of the 
most unusual covert military units ever 
organized. Marcinko’s report on this fas- 
cinating chapter American military 
history ought to leave the Pentagon 
ambling for explanations. 


BOOK BAG 


Yestermorrow (Capra), by Ray Brad- 
bury: Wildly futuristic visions of amuse- 
ment parks, cities and worlds as envi- 
sioned by a master of fantasy. 

Guardian Ange! (Delacorte), by 
Paretsky: The seventh installment in the 
adventures of Chicago detective V. | 
Warshawski finds her in a confrontation 
with some of her Yuppie neighbors that 
draws her into a dangerous net of mur- 
der and corporate corruption. 

Twisted Sisters: A Collection of Bad Girl 
art (Penguin Books), edited by Diane 
Noomin: Fourteen outrageous cartoon- 
ists prove that bad girls really do have 
more fun. 

The First Men’s Guide to Ironing (St. Mar- 
tin’s), by E. Todd Williams: A snappy 
survival guide for men wandering into 
the laund: 


room, 


1976. 


You always come back to the basics: |jpmBeay)|/ 
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DRINK RESPONSIBLY IT'S ONE OF THEBASICS. Jim Beam Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 40% Ale. /Val. (80 Proof). ©1992 James B. Beam Distilling Co., Clermont, KY. 


VIDEO 


VIDEO SIX-PACK 
this month: april showers 


Jump inwo the seasonal swim with: 

Get Out of the Shower: Learn to Sing like the 
Stors: Splashy instruction video taught 
by Hollywood-hip “vocal coach to the 
stars,” Roger Love 

The Umbrellas of Cherbourg: Timeless 
Michel Legrand musical love story is a 
must for dewy romantics. 

Water Workout: Olympic gold medalist 
Candy Costie shows the wet way to aero- 
bic fimess. 

The Roinmoker: Burt Lancaster and 
Katharine Hepburn create stormy ro- 
mance in a drought-plagued Kansas 
town. 

Plumbing Projects and Repair: How to install 
a shower without taking a bath. 

Singin’ in the Rain: You cidwt think we'd 
forget, did you? Gene Kelly is a silent- 
film star getting prepped for the talki 
And the title number's as good as they 
come, — TERRY CATCHPOLE 


VIDEO ADVENTURES 


"So many worlds, so much to do. . 
—ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


y adventure puts fire in your bel- 
ently cooking on your VOR: 
Climbing to the Top of Russia: Leonard Ni- 
moy narrates, but the true star-trekkers 
here are the 20 Am nd Soviet 
youths who make their way in subzero 
temperatures to the top of formidable 
Mount Elbrus. A fascinating study, five 
years in the making. 

Rofting the River of the Red Ape: Beauty, 
brains and brawn team up in Indone- 
sia when a modern-day Indiana Jones 
white-water ralis down Sumatra’s Alas 
River accompanied by a leggy blonde 
from the Explorers Club and a 
biologist. Rehabilitated orangui 
cannibals watch as the intrepid trio pen- 
etrates the country’s Iragile ec 

Trekking the Alps: Has a mi e 
been challenged more valiantly? A Swiss 


NIGHTIE-NIGHT 
VIDEO OF 
THE MONTH: 


Playboy’s Sexy Lin- 
gerie IV: We're back, 
and this time our wom- 
en go for the erotic and 
exotic. Among the 
provocative backdrops 
for this sensuous fash- 
ion show: a safari, a 
tek to ancient Egypt and an Arctic excur- 
sion. We dare you not to watch it twice. 


arrator returns to his fatherland (o pic- 
amid the edelweiss, sun 
glacier, jump off a medi 
then faces his next challenge: the giant 
Also includes a rundown of 


Cyding Through the Soviet Union: Fourteen 
Americans are transplanted—bikes and 
all—onw Soviet turf in search of the for- 
mer republic’s “true spirit.” lwo-wheel- 
ing behind th leader, Viktor, the 
Yankees se all— 
medern Moscow to the magic of the 
medieval countryside. Surprise ending: 
Viktor marries one of the Americans. 

CAROL ACKERBERG 
All tapes available fram International Video 
Network, 800-669-4486, 


HOT DOCS 


scar recognized truthful and daring 
long before Madonna 
made them mainstream. All of the below 
are Academy Award winners. 

Common Threads: Stories from the Quilt 
(1989): Dustin Hoffman 1 ‘s this 
uplifting testament to the tragedy of 
AIDS (Direct Cinema). 

Hotel Terminus: The Life and Times of Klaus 
Borbie (1988): Hitchcockian hunt for a 
Navi war criminal. Running time is four 
hours—and worth it (Virgin Vision). 

The Ten-Yeor Lunch: The Wit and Legend of the 
Round Table (1957): The hil 
‘owd that gave you the 


m the traflic of 


ee 


From his early fum- 
blings as Gerald Ford 
on Saturday Night 
Live to his adored an- 
tics as Clark Griswold 
in National Lam- 
poon's vacation mov- 
ies, Chevy Chase has 
made America laugh. 
So it's surprising that, when renting 
videos, he doesn't go straight to the com- 
edy shelf. "The Marx Brothers had some 
great funny moments,” he says, “but there 
aren't many films that make me laugh. | 
prefer the emotional moments in movies 
like Lawrence of Arabia and Citizen Kane." 
Meanwhile, Chevy has introduced his 
three daughters to cinema oldies via 
video. “Mary Poppins and Danny Kaye 
films are favorites, and |'m starting to 
show them classic pictures like Captain 
Blood with Errol Flynn.” And when the kids 
go to sleep? “My wife and | sit on the bed 
and watch TY. Or read. Or...” —owina cae 


i 


Roaring Twenties (Direct Cinema). 
Down and Out in America (1986): Lee 
Grant's hard look at the homeless—from 
failed farmers to residents of New Y 


Broken 


FEELING FEISTY 


FEELING HISTORIC 


Horley Davidson and the Marlboro Mon (bikers Mickey 
Rourke and Don Johnson do the Robin Hood bit to save o 
friend's bor); The Rocketeer (aviotor straps on jet bockpack, 
takes on bod guys); Point Break (Potrick Swoyze ond Keonu 
Reeves in a tale of crime among surfers; dumb but cool). 


Mobsters (Christion Sloter as Lucky Luciano in Mob's early 
days; no epic, but a solid story); Biography (A&E's popu- 
lar series—from Princess Di to Reagon, Jackie Robinson to 
Jockie ©.); A Netion Asunder ond The Speeches of Abro- 
ham Lincoln (two more Civil Wor lessons; from MPI). 


who wins (Direct Cinema). 
The Times of Harvey Milk (1984): Stellar vid 
bio of the first openly gay elected offi- 
cial in California, assassinated in 1978 
(Pacific Arts), 
He Mokes Me Feel Like Dancin’ (1983): Bal- 
let star Jacques d’Amboise teaches inner- 
city kids and New York cops how to hoof 
(Direct Cinema). 
Just Another Missing Kid (1982): Columbo- 
style detective solves a horrifying crime 
and exposes gaps in our judicial system 
(Pyramid). 
From Moo to Mozart: Isaac Stern in China 
(1980): Violin virtuoso helps East meet 
West through music (Warner). 
Scored Straight! (1979): Inmates lead 
teens on tour of prison life (Pyramid) 
Who Are the DeBolts? (1978); Forget the 
Brady Bunch, this is the ultimate Ameri- 
can family—thor most of the 19 kids. 
are handicapped. A funny, joyful, bril- 
liane film (Pyramid). 
Hearts ond Minds (1974): Sorry, Oliver 
Stone, but this is what Vietnam was all 
about. And the truth hurts (MPI) 
—DICK SCANLAN 


COUCH-POTATO. 
VIDEO OF 
THE MONTH: 


Two models undulating 
to 17 original songs 
around 15 sensuously 
erupting lamps is what 
you get in A Mite with a 
Lava Lite—an enlight- 
ening videode to the 
tabletop sensation of 
the Sixties (Megapop; 212-724-3997) 


COUCH-TOMATO 
si VIDEO OF 
iy THE MONTH: 


With all the exercise 
tapes available out 
there, why has Cher 
Fitness: A New Atti- 
tude become so pop- 
ular? Dunno. Maybe 
folks want to see if 
the new attitude is an 
improvement on the old one. Tattoos not 
included (CBS/FOX). 


THE HARDWARE CORNER 


Picture In, Picture In. So, you thought 
watching a movie and a ball game at the 
same time was great? It gets better 
Quasar’s picture-in-picture system, 

tured in its SX line, gives you multichan- 
nel search, showing up to four channels 
simultaneously, It also comes with in- 
stant replay. Remotes ready? 


—MAURY LEVY 


Lincerie, 
JEWELRY, ARTWORK, 
[tw d-{o> move) a eu =] ot 
VIDEOS AND MORE... 
ONLY FROM THE 


PLAYBOY CATALOG. 


For a FREE catalog, send 
your name and address to 
Playboy, P.O. Box 1554, 
Dept. 29111, Elk Grove 
©1992 Playboys Village, IL 60009-1554. 


Share the Intimate Experience 


Unteash the pleasures of 


sexual intimacy and relaxation 


with Playboy's exclusive sensual 
massage system. Elegant gift 
packaging includes four premium| 
massage lubricants: Massage Oil} 
of Sandalwood (8 0z.), Oriental 
Jasmine Massage Balm (4 0z.), 
Mediterranean Balm of Almond 
(4 0z.), and Vitamin E Pearl 
Massage Oil (8 0z.). 


Only $3 9% 
Call 1.800.423.9494 


Order Item JL3384 


Use your Visa, MasterCard, 
Optima or American Express. 
Orsend order to Playboy, P.O. 
Box 1554, Dept. 29103, Elk 
Grove Village, Illinois 60009. 
Include credit card number or 
enclose check or money or- 
der. Add $4 for shipping 
(Source Code 29103) 


I went out on a limb in the September 
Men column and defended the repu- 
tation of William Kennedy Smith. “As [ 
see it,” I wrote, “Smith is already as 
much a m in this case as his accus 
claims to be All it takes to lyneh a 
man these days is the accusation of rape.” 

I wrote those words last June. Smith 
being pilloried in the press and on 
TV. wild rumors abounded, nothing was 
said in his favor—and your favorite Men 
columnist someumes wondered whether 
the words he had written might come 
back to haunt him. 

Smith finally took the stand in his own 
defense and performed well. He gave a 
credible explanation of his actions and 
he effectively countered the more emo- 
tional testimony of his accuser, He han- 
dled the scorn of prosecutor 
Lasch—*So what are you, some 
sex machine?"—without responding in 
kind. He thanked the jury for its sense of 
fairness (“My life was in their hands”). 

Harsh judgments against Smith in the 
court of public opinion have not com- 
pletely disappeared, however. In some 
tireles, he is still presumed guilty. For 
xample, the verdict in Palm Beach did 
not clear Smith's name in the eyes of 
David Roth, Patricia Bowman's attorney.” 

Roth evidently believes in the pre- 
sumption of Smith’s guilt even after the 
acquittal of the charges against him. “A 
not-guilty verdict does not equate to in- 
nocence,” Roth said in a statement that is 
stunning in its legal implications. 

One wonders what Roth docs eq 
to innocence in our system of justice 
How could he claim that a unanimous 
verdict of six good citizens does not 
prove that Smith is stil? presumed inno- 
cent by all fair-minded people? 

Roth is notalone. 

“Dm privy to information that the jury 
did not have,” said Amy Pagnozzi, a 
journalist, on ABC's Nighiline. “As a 
woman, | feel he [Smith] was guilty.” 

Pagnozzi claimed that there w 
seven women who had come forward to 
experienced attacks of a sexu- 
st them by Smith, and 
t had the jury been allowed to consid- 
er those accusations, the verdict might 
have been different. (Pagnozzi did not 
mention that Bowman's sexual past was 
so declared out of bounds by Judge 
Mary Lupo; she also did not explain how 
an additional four women were now, at 


e now 


By ASA BABER 


A SIGNIFICANT 
SHIFT 


this late date, naming Smith.) 

The second-guessing has begun. But 
something much more important and 
enlightening has occurred and | think it 
gives us a reason to celebrate 

There has been a significant shift in 
the public reactions of feminists to the 
Smith trial, And it’s proof that something 
between the sexes might be changing. 

Maybe, just maybe, we are about to 
enter an era of compromise and rational 
men and women. 
Maybe the feminist movement is going 
to tone down its self-righteous rhetoric 
and reach across the gender gap in a 
gesture of reconciliation. 

Listen to one of the toughest voices on 
the feminist front as she talked 
the Smith wial: “The result was a just re- 
sult,” said attorney Gloria Allred on 
CNN's Sonya Live. “There was not sufh- 
cient evidence for a conviction to proye 

ilt beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Gloria Allved? I debated Allred on 
CNN's Crossfire wo years ago and was 
stunned by her attitude. I had to listen to 
her quote about the § 
mes before | believed she hi; 
said anything that mild. 

Susan Brownmiller, once a 
spokeswoman for the feminist cause, au- 
thor of Against Our Will: Men, Women and 
Rape, was equally fair in her remarks 


discourse between 


stern 


about the Smith wial. It was, she said 
not “an unfair verdict 
timony, I think there was reasonable 
doubt. ... 1 was impressed with her tes- 
timony, but when I heard his, it was 
plausible. . .. This was a case of bad ex- 
ploitative sex, but that’s different from 


Given the tes- 


san Estrich, who wrote Real 
Rape and whose pretrial comments 
about the case sometimes seemed harsh 
to me, gave Smith’s testimony an ap- 
proving nod: “He was a particularly 
edible witness,” she said. 

Is it possible that the feminist move- 
ment is maturing? Do we have a thaw in 
the gender wars? Are America’s femi 
nists ready to move from unsympathet 
propaganda to peaceful coexistence? 

Not once have 1 heard the usual 
rhetoric about patriarchy and male priy- 
ilege. Not once have J encountered the 
customary guilt trips and mean-spirited 
accusations that accompanied feminist 
monologs as recently as the Clarence 
Thomas hearings. With the exception of 
a Catharine MacKinnon op-ed piece 
in The New York Times, | have not heard 
women suggesting that all men are 
rapists and that Smith is just another 
male scumbag. 

What has happened to the formerly 
suident spokeswomen of feminism? | 
believe that they have taken a look at the 
facts of the ease and made a fair and im- 
ial clecision. They are not going to 
ch. “Nowhere do I hear people say- 
ing that the trial was rigged,” writes col- 
umnist Anna Quindlen. “They saw the 
prosecutor, heard the accusations, lis- 
tened to Mr, Smith. Overwhelmingly, 
polls show, they would have made the 
same decision had they been on the 
jury.” 

We are not totally out of the woods 
yet, though. Allred sul claims that “the 
burden should be on the man to find out 
if she’s really consenting.” And Sonya 
Friedman said on her own show, “I won- 
der how many other people felt Willie 
Smith walked away much too easily. 

Nevertheless, things are getting better 
for us, gentlemen. The obvious preju- 
dice and sexism of American feminism 
has not played well in this culture in r 
cent years, and it looks like the move- 
ment might be cleaning up its act 

It’s welcome. And it’s time. 
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SPEAR MINT BLUESHERRY BUTTERSHOTS HOT OCAMNY CRANTASIA 


TAIPLE See 


PEPPERMINT 100 


WILOERBERARY 


Hot Damn! Cinnamon Schnapps. And over 40 other flavors to keep you cool. 


$4495. Do we hear gears turning? 


It’s easy enough to want a Harley-Davidson? But when you can get your very own Iresh out-of-the-crate Sportster” for the price of a mere motorcycle, 
its enough to really get you going. Ifit doesn’t, chances are nothing will. 

Afordable as it may be, the Sportster’ 883 is all Harley-Davidson. You'll realize that the second you lay eyes on it. You're looking at 883cc of full- 
metal Evolution® V-Twin here. And even though it looks all business, don't let it fool you. Never has something that looked so serious heen so much fun. 


The proof is in the riding. Twist the throttle, and the engine's wide torque: curve is enough to pull your face into a smile. There's a feeling here that is 


too hig to be explained by the simple fact that you're riding a motorcycle. So thisis what separates a Harley-Davidson from everything else, 
No one would blame you if all this started some serious machinery running inside your head. Let's face it; t's a lot easier to buy into the idea of 
owning a Harley* when that Harley is this easy to buy, $4495 Think about it. Think long and hard. But think fast. At this price, we're selling every 


Sportster 883 we can make. Maybe that’s enough to get your gears turning a little quicker. 


Through and 
Through. 


"$4495 Sportster 883 in vivid black only. Other colors, Arkansas and Calomnia models slighlly highec Price listed is Manufacturer's Suggested etal Price, excluding taxes. title and registration fees, destination charges and dealer prep 
{itany}, ands subject to change without notice. Cal 1-800-443-2153 for thelocalion of a Harley-Davidson" dealer near you. Wecare about you. Sign up for a Nolorcytle Safely Foundtion rider course today Pde with your headlight on and, 
watch out forthe olher person. Aways wear ahelme!, Proper eyewear and appropriate ccthina and isst your passenger does toa Protect your privlegé ore by janina the Americen Motorcycist Association. 199) Herley-Davson, fac 


THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 


When my husband's brother got mar- 
ried recently, one of his fri 
for a stripper to entertain at the stag par- 
oung lady who performed start- 
a police uniform on a ruse that 
the guest of honor was being arrested 
for unpaid parking tickets. Then she 
produced a boom box, turned on some 
raucous music and started peeling—and 
playing imaginative games her 
nightstick. The stripper’s performance 
made a big impression on my husband. 
He has always liked my body, and some- 
times I show it off by going around the 
house braless in a thin top or without 
panties in a short skirt. He always gets 
turned on, but the reactions I've elicited 
don't hold a candle—or a nightstick—to 
created. 
coming up, and for 
gift, I've decided to perform a 
striptease dance. Got any suggestions for 
a truly memorable celebration?—T. D., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

We sure do, courtesy of our old friend, Fan- 
ny Fatale, for seven years a professional strip- 
per who has raised men’s blood pressure—and 
other things—al erotic showplaces all over the 
country. First of all, don't think of stripping as 
dancing, “Shipping involves dancelike move- 
ments,” Fanny says, “but that’s only part of it. 
Real stripping involves creating your own 
sexual fantasy and living it. The more you live 
your fantasy and get turned on yourself, the 
less embarrassment you'll feel as you peel, and 
the more your man will love il.” So, what's 
your fantasy? Naughty nurse in a white uni- 
form? Corporate executive in a power suit? 
Socialite in an evening gown? Fresh-faced co- 
ed in cheerleader garb? Whatever you choose. 
see your outer garments not as clothing, but as 
@ costume, and splurge on it. “Overdo it,” 
Fanny advises."Sleaze out. Use props. Pile on 
the costume jewelry. Tease your hair, Wear 
garish lipstick. Sometimes all it takes to get the 
effect you want is big hair, big lips and very 
hugh heels.” Under your costume, deck your- 
self out in the lingerie you've always dreamed 
of, The one piece that’s de rigueur is a G 
siring. “G strings used to be hard to find,” 
Fanny says, “but today, many department 
store lingerie shops stock them.” The steamy 
strip’s final ingredient is music, ideally rock or 
rhythm and blues, Pick three favorite songs 
that have lusty beats. They've easy to dance to, 
and the beat provides inspiration that helps 
you live your fantasy. “For best pacing,” Fan- 
1y ‘choose two fast songs and one slow 
one.” During the fust song, discard your 
props and slowly take off your coal, hat, gloves 
and dress. During the second, slowly remoue 
your nylons, garter belt and bra. And during 
song number three, retain the high heels but 
say goodbye to the G string. “Once you're 
naked, do some floor work,” Fanny advises. 
“Get down on your hands and knees and yoll 


around like a cat. Crawl up to your guy. 
Drape yourself over him. Take off his belt. Un- 
buiton his shirt.” We figure you can take it 
from there. Happy anniversary. 


Hove chocolate—any way 
almost any kind. But there's one style of 
chocolate that consistently disappoints 
me—white chocolate. To me, it has a 
wimpy taste—like something's missing. 
Yet I see people gobble it with gusto. Are 
my taste buds anemic? Am I buying the 
wrong brand? What gives?—S. L., Mi- 
ami, Florida. 

Something is missing; in effect, the choco- 
late. White chocolate is composed of sugar, co- 
coa butter, milk solids, flavoring and emul- 
sifiers. It’s rich, sweet and creamy, but it lacks 
cocoa solids. Haute palates miss the bite and 
contrast the cocoa solids provide. Their prefer- 
ence is for dark, semisweet chocolate. Inciden- 
tally, the Food and Drug Administration 
forbids the use of the word chocolate on white- 
chocolate packaging. 


any time and 


BBoth my fiancée and Tare 26. She has 
a sister who's six years older, married 
and rather wealthy. When we're invited 
over to her sister's 
can never think of anything sui 
give her and I don’t want to arrive emp- 
ty-handed. I'm tired of flowers. Since 
I'm the only one who drinks brew (the 
others drink wine), is it OK to bring 
beer?—V. L., Washington, D.C. 

So long as you're not toting a case of cheap 
suds, we think it’s cool to show up with a nice 
imported or fancy microbrewery beer. Howev- 
e7, because she doesn't drink beer, a six-pack is 
really just a gift from you to you, and that 
won't impress your future sister-in-law. So you 


ILLUSTRATION BY PATER SATO 


might want to start learning about wines. 
And, by the way, don't knock flowers. Women 
love "en. 


ma middle-aged smoker living in New 
York City. I recall seeing a notice for a 
party ata club for smokers. Do you know: 
anything about who these people are2— 
J-R., New York, New York. 

The group you're thinking about is called 
Smoking Singles and it publishes a bimonthly 
magazine oul of New York. It hosts parties for 
single people who enjoy crowded, smoky bars. 
A yecent gathering drew a 40-something, 
mostly female crowd. Naturally, cocktail chat- 
ter was dominated by everyone's favorite habit. 
A common sentiment: “Men come and go. The 
cigarettes say.” Care to prove her wrong? 


Recently, my wife won a weekend for 
two in Las Vegas and, not being an 
experienced gambler, | wonder which 
games have the best odds. We're not af 
ter huge winnings but don’t want to lose 
everything on the first day, Should we 
stick with cards, roulette or the slots7— 
N. V., St. Louis, Missou 

Many Vegas newcomers head to the slots 
and stay there: They're gaudy, they make a lot 
of noise and they occasionally drop coins (the 
machines, not the tourists). The one-armed 
bandits also offer some of the worst adds, at 
times taking 25 cents of every dollar bel. The 
trick with slots is to find a machine—usually 
through dumb luch—that takes just five cents 
on the dollar. (Scholars—yes, scholars—who 
study such subjects have found that higher 
paying slots are more common in downtown 
Vegas.) That's still lousy, however, compared 
with the odds on simple bets at some table 
games, Before you try the tables, though, study 
‘Tom Ainslie’s excellent guide, “How to Gam- 
ble in a Casino” (Fireside; $7.95). Ainslie 
explains standard casino games in straightfor- 
ward terms and provides the odds and betting 
strategies to keep you from starving or losing 
your hotel room. A good place to start is at the 
roulelle wheel. The house enjoys about a five 
percent return on total wagers, equal to the 
best-paying slots. Next, bry your hand at craps. 
‘The odds are. generally better than roulette, 
but youll need w quicker pace. If you aren't 
intimidated by people in tuxedos, ary baccarat, 
asimple card game that offers great odds (1.2 
percent to the house), but usually requires wa- 
gers of at least $20. For a skilled blackjack 
player, the house take can be as tow as 1.5 per 
cent. Avoid games such as keno, « lotto-type 
game in which the house keeps 20 to 30 per- 
cent of bets; money wheels, where it takes 15 to 
25 percent; and poker, where novices and 
tourists often gel eaten alive. 


PMI) girtfriend and 1 just rented the 
leo of 9% Weeks with Mickey Rourke 
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and Kim Basinger. Great Rick, especially 
the scene when they sit in front of 
the refrigerator and feed each other. 
We couldn't believe how horny that 
scene made us feel. We'd like to work 
some taste treats into our lovemaking, 
but we don’t want to spill Jell-O all over 
each other like they did. Any sugges- 
tions?—H. K., Buffalo, New York. 

Sexy finger foods should be light, bite-sized, 
Sensuous, convenient to serve in bed without 
utensils and, as you mentioned, not too messy. 
Our favorites include grapes, melon chunks, 
chocolate pieces, strawberries dipped in con- 
fectioners’ sugar, chilled oysters with salsa and 
shrimp cocktail. If you serve anything with a 
sauce, use a tray, or better yet, a bed tray with 
little legs. One final bit of advice: Stay away 
from cookies and other baked goods. In our ex- 
perience, it's impossible to keep the crumbs out 
of the sheets. 


AXfier-an automobile accident requiring 
substantial body work on my car, the re- 
pair shop told me that my insurance 
company insists on cheap, imported 
sheet-metal parts rather than more ex- 
pensive factory-original replacements. Is 
this true, and what can I do about it? 1 
want my car repaired as good as new 
with the correct parts—K. E., Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

Unfortunately, many insurance companies 
are more concerned with bargain repairs than 
with restoring your pride and joy with manu- 
facturer's original-equipment parts. Your best 
ally here is your body-shop manager. Tell him 
that you insist on factory-original compo- 
nents; he'll help you reason with the insurance 
adjuster. Most repair shops want to do the best 
possible job, and they don't recommend using 
cheap parts (oflen oblained from Tatwan and 
Korea). Auto manufacturers actively promote 
original-part replacements—not simply as a 
profit source, but because repairs made with 
Inferior sheet-metal and other shoddy compo- 
nents can shorten a car's useful life. Be sure 
to tell your insurance adjuster, before he ap- 
praises the damage, that you insist on quality 
factory-original parts. A good tip: Don’t wait 
until you have an accident to find oul your in- 
surer’s policy on replacement parts. If it 
doesn't cover the additional cost of original 
equipment, youll probably have to pay the dif- 
ference, It’s better to iron that out before you 
‘face annoying repair delays. If your insurance 
company insists on cheap repairs, you may 
‘want to switch to one that’s dedicated to restor- 
ing your car to its factory-original condition. 


Bevery week or so, I pay a visit to my fa- 
ther, a widower who lives in a retirement 
home, and we shoot the breeze. During 
one recent visit, he confided happily that 
he had scored (on separate occasions) 
with two of his female neighbors. After 
my initial surprise that he could still get 
it up (he’s 73), I became concerned be- 
cause he has a minor heart condition. 


Can the physical exertion of sex have ill 
effects on his health?2—T. G., New York, 
New York. 

Unless your father sits like a lump watching 
TV all day, he’s probably safe in the saddle. 
For most people who exercise at least occasion- 
ally, exertion during sex is the equivalent of 
climbing a flight of stairs and about as dan- 
gerous. In one study of 5559 sudden cardiac 
deaths, only six were attributed to sex. Never- 
theless, the best time for sex may be in the 
morning (after a good night's sleep) and not 
immediately after eating a heavy meal or 
drinking alcohol. And for older men with 
heart troubles, the bottom position may be less 
strenuous. It shouldn't be any surprise that 
your father (or his neighbors) share beds. Sex 
drive decreases only gradually; many men 
over the age of 60 still average more than two 
orgasms a week. And while older men may 
take longer to get aroused, their lovers likely 
don't complain about the extended foreplay. 


War constinntes proper etiquette dur- 
ing a professional massage? I'm a nor- 
mal 25-year-old guy and I recently treat- 
ed myself to one. I thought it would be 
a relaxing experience—until a beautiful 
young masseuse entered the room, 
tossed me a sheet and asked me to dis- 
robe. It sounds like a perfect sexual 
fantasy come true, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I was stressed out. Any 
pointers on how to stay relaxed next 
time?—M. K., San Francisco, California. 

The American Massage Therapy Associa- 
tion says that a client is entitled to know before 
the appointment what to expect from a mas- 
sage therapist. Tell him or her what you do 
and don't want. If you feel weird with @ mem- 
ber of the opposite sex, ask for a switch—not a 
sex change, a new massage therapist. You 
should know what parts of your body will be 
undressed and/or touched, what strokes will be 
used and why. Your consent should be request~ 
ed for such sexually sensitive zones as the up- 
per thighs, the front of the hips and the lower 
abdomen. While clothing is always optional, 
most massage therapists prefer that you dis- 
robe. They are trained to drape the sheet, art- 
‘fully exposing only the body part—no geni- 
tals—on which they are working. They are 
also trained to work around erections. And if 
you don't like what the therapist is doing, say 
so—the client is always right. 


T enjoy making love but I'm plagued by 
recurrent urinary-tract infections. My 
husband and I have tried everything the 
home medical guides recommend. 1 
drink six glasses of water a day, I pee be- 
fore and after sex. And both my husband 
and I are careful not to transport infec- 
tion-causing bacteria from my anal area 
to anywhere near my vagina. I always 
wipe from front to back, and he never 
touches my vagina or clit with any 
fingers that have visited my back door. 
But still 1 get these damned UTIs. Is 


there any more we can do?—J. A. V., 
Hoboken, New Jersey: 

After intercourse, take the combination 
antibiotic trimethoprim-sulfamethoxazole— 
80 mg. of the former and 400 mg, of the lat- 
ter. According to a recent study reported in 
Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, re- 
current UTI sufferers who took this antibiotic 
(sold under such brand names as Bactrim and 
Septra) saw recurrences fall fiom an average 
of six a year to near zero. Ask your doctor for 
a prescription. 


Occasionally, I come across the term cé- 
page in discourses on wine. Although I'm 
fairly sophisticated in matters vinous, 
this one stumps me. Can you tell me 
what it means?—T. D., Dallas, Texas. 
Cépage is simply French for vine stock or 
grape variely. For instance, pinot noir and 
chardonnay are the most celebrated of Bur- 
gundy. That's all there is to it. The subject of 
wine is sufficiently complicated. Don’t com- 
pound the situation by chasing after bits of 
trivia. Just pop a cork or two and enjoy. 


Thm 36 and have three children. Neither 
my wife nor I want any more. I've been 
thinking about having a vasectomy, but 
I'm worried about sex afterward. My 
doctor says a vasectomy has no effect on 
sex drive or ability, and a friend told me 
his love life improved after the surgery 
because he and his wife no longer worry 
about birth control and accidents. But 
I'm still not convinced. Will cutting my 
tubes cut my libido?—J. P, Texarkana, 
Texas. 

We seriously doubt it. After vasectomy, most 
couples say what your friend does—that sex 
improves because it can be more spontaneous 
and there's no risk of unplanned pregnancy. 
Now scientists at the University of Texas 
Health Science Center at San Antonio have 
gone the testimonials one better by conducting 
a five-year sex study of couples where the wom- 
an had a tubal ligation or the man a vasecto~ 
my. The sterilized couples reported increased 
frequency of intercourse after one year: So if 
you're emotionally ready for permanent birth 
control, get ready for more nookie. 


All reasonable questions—from fashion, 
‘food and drink, stereo and sports cars to dating 
problems, taste and etiquette—will be person- 
ally answered if the writer includes a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Send all letters to 
The Playboy Advisor, Playboy, 680 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
The most provocative, pertinent queries 
will be presented on these pages each month. 


Dial The Playboy Hotline today; get closer 
to the Playmates as they reveal secrets about 
dating and women! Call 1-900-740-3311; 
only three dollars per minute. 
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from the personal to the political 


Complete the sentence “Sex is 
as many times as possible in ten min- 
utes. This is an exercise from Allies in 
Healing, by Laura Davis, a support 
book for partners of people who were 
sexually abused as children. The goal 
is communication and better under- 
standing of one’s self and one’s part- 
ner, Partners sit together and com- 
pare lists. They then try to 
find an area of compatibil- 
ity—a common ground for 
discussion. 

Davis recounts, among 
others, the following set of 
answers. 

“Sex is misunderstood.” 

“Sex is wonderful and en- 
joyable.” 

“Sex is sometimes dirty, a 
hassle.” 

“Sex is fun, scary and un- 
fulfilling.” 

“Sex is a place where I lose 
control over my well-being.” 

“Sex is the way my body 
expresses the love in my 
heart.” 

“Sex is the only way I con- 
nect with my partner.” 

“Sex is a weapon, a way of 
destroying another human 
being.” 

“Sex is abuse, addiction, 
control, guilt and remorse.” 

“Sex is highly overrated.” 

This collection of sexual 
attitudes is heartbreaking 
when youconsider thatsome 
of these opposed definitions may 
come from the same couple. When 
one person's expectations collide with 
the scar tissue of another's childhood 
of abuse, the result often is misun- 
derstanding, anger and hurt. Davis 
teaches partners to communicate, to 
acknowledge that sex has different 
meanings for different people. It 
takes courage to make sex work, to 
find a sexual style that heals rather 
than harms. 


What Davis tries to do within a re- 
lationship takes on a new dimension 
when applied to disparate elements 
of the culture at large. 

For 38 years, Playboy has been on 
the side of a cultural war that affirms 
the inherent good of sexuality. On 
the other side are religious conserva- 
tives and gender feminists. Imagine 


the results of the sentence-comple- 
tion test for these two factions. 

On the one side: 

Sex is lethal. 

Sex is rape. 

Sex is demeaning to women. 

Sex is a vector for disease. 

Sex is harassment. 

Sex is predatory. 

Sex is dominance and submission. 

Sex is power, 

Sex is women as objects. 


Sex is violence toward women. 

For Playboy there are other, healthi- 
er meanings for sex. And they are not 
the exclusive property of men: 

Sex is adventure. 

Sex is a form of enthusiasm. 

Sex is equity in a relationship. 

Sex is recognition. 

Sex is the creation of memory. 

Sex is being inside out 
there. 

Sex is the comparing of 
notes. 

Sex is the great equalizer, 
the opposite of power. 

Sex is power made 
playful. 

Sex is where I lose myself. 

Sex is where I find myself. 

Sex is fantasy made fact. 

Sex is adult. If it weren't 
for sex, we would never 
leave home. 

Sex is the free exchange 
of energy. 

Sex is detail. 

Sex is creative. 

Sex is a liquid. 

Sex is a gas. 

Sex is love, 

Sex is something else. 

Sex is a chuckle. 

Sex is not without conse- 
quence. 

Davis, in her book, advises 
that some people just want 
sex to be easy, a way to con- 
nect, to simply and easily ex- 
press their love. For them 

she suggests that finding another 
lover—one not touched by childhood 
trauma and repression—may be the 
only answer. Choosing to stay with a 
partner injured in childhood is not 
easy, she says. To do so means accept- 
ing the responsibility for an aware- 
ness of sex's pleasure and pain. 

We listen to the voices of people 
who are antisex. We feel their pain 
and we offer, as a model, our own 
pleasure. Not as a defense, but as a 
destination. JAMES R. PETERSEN 
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A WOMAN’S PLACE 
Sexual harassment cases and 
date rape have one thing in 
common: guilt by accusation. 
The victim appeals to feeling 
without establishing fact. What 
happened to the presumption 
of innocence? After the way 
Clarence Thomas and Willie 
Smith were put through the 
wringer, a man’s judgment will 
always be clouded by the doubt 
that he may say or do some- 
thing offensive. In the work- 
place, why should women be 
able to entice men with impuni- 
ty? If the accused man is pre- 
sumed guilty, why shouldn't a 
woman be equally guilty for her 
role in offering the apple? It 
should be the woman's place to 
set the standard of decorum 
and dress. If a code of conduct 
was properly set, men would 
conform. To enforce the code, 
each office should appoint a 
harassment prevention group. 
The responsibilities of the 
group should include stan- 
dards and training, as well as 
enforcement. The office would 
be a more friendly, enjoyable 
and competitive workplace and, 
as a nation, we would save bil- 
lions of dollars. 
George E. Irish 
Melbourne Beach, Florida 
A workplace should encourage productive 
exchanges of energy and ideas among em- 
ployees, not provide a day-care center for 
unruly adults, The presence of your fashion 
police would make the office a furtive, suspi- 
Cious environment where everyone would be 
playing secret agent. 


FROM THE FRONT 

Your article “No Exit” (The Playboy 
Forum, January) was well written and 
well timed, When quality of life aban- 
dons the body, a person should have 
the right to terminate life as he or she 
chooses. I have visited friends and rel- 
atives in hospitals and nursing homes 
and am horrified at the way medical 
Practitioners force life onto those with 
no hope of cure, only prolonging pain 
and suffering. I would prefer to allow 
my living will to serve my purpose, but, 
since | reside in the only state that has 
no legislation for either a living will or 
durable power of attorney for health- 


these excesses.” 


“T don’t think that just passing out condoms, 
giving up on lifestyle and giving up on family 
and fundamental values, is correct. Indeed, I 
must tell you I'm worried about it. I’m worried 
about so much filth and indecent material com- 
ing in through the airwaves and through these 
trials [like the William Kennedy Smith one] into 
people’s homes. I think the American people 
have a right to be protected against some of 
—PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH 


care decisions, I do not trust the sys- 

tem. Dr. Jack Kavorkian's suicide ma- 

chine is an idea whose time has come. 
Norman Korney 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Matthew Childs's piece on euthana- 
sia was thoughtful, provocative and 
naive. His enthusiastic leap onto the 
bandwagon supporting voluntary ter- 
mination of one's life in the name of 
dignity and self-determination was in- 
credibly shortsighted, Childs's asser- 
tion that the popularity of Derek 
Humphry's Final Exit indicated a need 
for legal initiatives was refuted by 
Washington State's defeat of the pro- 
posed euthanasia bill, Initiative 119. In 
the wake of all the media hype sur- 
rounding the right to die, some inter- 
esting statistics have been documented 
regarding the legalized termination of 
life. The Netherlands grants doctors 
the power of death. A report in The 
Lancet, a British medical journal, in- 
dicates that at least 1000 people are 


killed annually by Dutch phy- 
sicians without safeguards or 
supervision, and often without 
the request of the patient. 
Alarming as that number alone 
seems, some Dutch doctors 
insist that these cases are un- 
derreported and that more el- 
derly people are refusing hos- 
Pitalization for fear of being 
victims of this final mercy, The 
implications involved in physi- 
cians being given control over 
the quality and extent of one’s 
life smack of sentiments fa- 
miliar to anyone who remem- 
bers Hitler's reign of mercy in 
Germany. Legalized euthana- 
sia is only an injection away 
from encouraging a repeat 
performance. 

Peter Marshall 

New York, New York 

Matthew Childs responds: 

Mr. Marshall missed the point of 
the piece. The issue is a complex 
one—I focused on a person’s right 
to be free of so-called life-support 
systems. In effect, Iwas questioning 
anybody's, other than Cod’s or the 
patient’s, right to decide when death 
occurs. I agree that anything resem- 
bling doctor-assisted suicide or ho- 
micide (which is what The Lancet 
article describes in its report) is a slippery 
slope. Ultimately, however, freedom of self- 
determination should not be something relin- 
quished at the hospital door. 


SECONDS 

Nat Hentoff’s response to letters 
criticizing him for slighting the Second 
Amendment sounds very much like the 
Handgun Gontrol Inc. handbook. It 
contains all the usual half-truths about 
Supreme Court decisions and the 
tawdry emotional blather about un- 
armed deer. He must be a charter 
member. H.C.I. is an organization con- 
ceived and fostered by a group of 
limousine liberals and media moguls 
who, insulated as they are from the 
rea] world, have as their avowed raison 
d’étre the total removal of firearms 
from the hands of civilians. If they ever 
succeed, this country will be the safest 
place in the world for you to be—if 
robbery, mayhem or murder is your 

profession, 

Joseph R. Gately 

&t. Petersburg, Florida 


Nat Hentoff attempted to equate the 
term militia in the Second Amendment 
with the regular Armed Forces and the 
National Guard. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The term militia to 
early Americans meant every able-bod- 
ied male citizen armed with his own 
weapon to defend his community and 
state, which is made clear in the Militia 
Act of 1792. It is the Dick Act of 1903 
that established the volunteer militia 
now known as the National Guard. 

Elmer R. Canfield 
Nampa, Idaho 


IT read with interest the comments 
made by Nat Hentoff concerning the 
Second Amendment. A common prob- 
lem for supporters of the First and 
Second Amendments is that both 
amendments protect the rights of the 
uneducated—there are gun owners 
who have not been properly educated 
in the use of firearms, just as there are 
people speaking without knowledge of 
their subject matter. To the argument 
that the founding fathers did not envi- 
sion the brutal nature of modern 
weapons, I submit that they alsoy 
could not envision the brutal nature 
of modern warfare. Haiti's deposed 
president Jean-Bertrand Aristide had 
all the people on his side, but the in- 
surgents had all the guns. 

Randall Alley, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


PATERFAMILIAS 

It’s clear that V. L. Dorrough 
(“Reader Response,” The Playboy Forum, 
January) did not read my letter in 
‘September's Playboy Forum carefully. I 
did not say that men shouldn't be held 
Tesponsible for pregnancies. Certainly 
they should be, but not to a greater de- 
gree than that to which women are 
held. Every person deserves the free- 
dom to choose whether and when to 
become a parent. If conception isn’t 
binding on women, then it shouldn't 
be binding on men. There should be 
no paternity suits—except to enforce a 
written agreement made prior to con- 
ception, in which the man had prom- 
ised to pay child support if the woman 
conceived. Feminists would be well ad- 
vised to understand that sex doesn't 
confer contractual burdens on either 
gender, because they'll have a devil of 


atime explaining why only men should 
be so burdened. 
David W. Sims 
Stevenson, Alabama 


‘The question of paternity suits raised 
by David Sims ("Reader Response,” 
The Playboy Forum, September) brings 
to mind a series of experiments con- 
cerning fathers and newborns. Last 
year, Virginia officials started approach- 
ing the fathers of out-of-wedlock new- 
borns immediately after the child’s 
birth to establish paternity. The state’s 
Social Services department reported 
a 30 percent participation rate among 
fathers during those golden moments 
right after delivery. The men seemed 
more willing to acknowledge their 
offspring while the birthing experi- 
ence and their relationship with the 
mother still elicited positive reactions. 
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Researchers are calling it a break- 
through in establishing a bond be- 
tween father and child, while the state 
is relieved of the financial burden 
caused by inadequate support. 

Jim Lewis 
Bangor, Maine 


CAUSE FOR CELEBRATION 

The Playboy Forum will be happy to 
hear that free enterprise in adult enter- 
tainment is alive and fighting zealous 
right-wing crusaders. Last November, 
Florida Governor Lawton Chiles de- 
clared Pornography Awareness Week, 
urging citizens to spurn local video 
stores that rent adult films. Seizing an 
opportunity, the adult-oriented Fair- 
villa Cinema reciprocated by featuring 
the following sign on its marquee: CEL- 
EBRATE PORNOGRAPHY AWARENESS WEEK 
HERE, That's the kind of move that 


sess ANY 


GLASSER! 


[BY ROR ADELMAN 


Of interest to reoders of The Playboy Forum: 

Jesus Doesn't Live Here Anymore (Prometheus Books, $23.95), by Skipp Porteous: 
A former fundomentolist chronicles his flight from the lockstep mentolity thot chor- 
‘octerizes the New Right. Porteous has become 0 one-mon truth squad, confronting 


the Folwells ond Wildmons on their 
Visions of Liberty (Arcode Publishi 


home turf. 
, $24.95), by Ira Glosser: The executive di- 


rector of the American Civil Liberties Union exploins the Bill of Rights in terms that 


honor our notion’s possion for freedom. 


The photogrophs by Bob Adelmon vividly 


copture the reol heroes of the continuing struggle fo nurture ond protect our rights. 
A perfect birthday gift in the woke of the bicentenniol of Mr. Madison's precious 


document. 


Congregotion of the Condemned: Voices Agoinst the Deoth Penolty (Prometheus 


Books, $24.95), edited by Shirley Dicks: 


Forty-nine essays by death-row inmates, 


legol ond medical experts ond such notables as Senator Edward Kennedy, Gover- 


death penolty. 


nor Morio Cuomo, Coretta Scott King and Tom Wicker—all colling for on end to the 


restores one’s faith in good old Amer- 

ican know-how and ingenuity. 
Morris Weil 
Casselberry, Florida 


OHIO UPDATE 
Your report on community stan- 

dards as they relate to porn (“News- 
front,” The Playboy Forum, January) is 
nothing new. The community-stan- 
dards test of obscenity has always 
failed the antipornographers. There 
has never been a case that 1 know 
of in which a community supported 
censorship of material for adults. Not 
just in Lakewood but in several Ohio 
cities, residents have voted on this 
issue many times, and they always 
come out against censorship. We have 
to dispel the notion that the blue- 
noses win. They never do in the 
courts, but they may do so by the “le- 
gal” harassment of confiscating ma- 
terials or closing an establishment 
pending trial—sexual harassment of 
another kind. 

Milton Diamond 

University of Hawaii at Manoa 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


BINDINGS 

The United States Supreme Court 
decision in the Rust vs. Sullivan case 
upheld regulations that prohibit- 
ed federally-funded family-planning 
clinics from developing or dissemi- 
nating materials advocating abortion. 
‘The Justices said that the govern- 
ment doesn't have the obligation to 
spend money promoting views it does 
not like. The obvious losers aré the 
women who use such clinics. But this 


novel view holds particularly trou- 
bling implications for the publishing 
community, libraries and universities. 
Could a federally funded university 
publish a book critical of the Gulf 
war? Could a town library purchase a 
book extolling socialism? Could PBS 
air a film that argued for preservation 
of wetlands? When it comes to a gag 
tule, one size fits all. 

Carol Marc 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BAREFOOT JUSTICE 

The limits of forfeiture applications 
were recently tested in the Dallas dis- 
trict court of Chief Judge Barefoot 
Sanders. A criminal indictment was 
brought against a group of Califor- 
nia-based corporations and individu- 
als who are in the business of dis- 
tributing sexually explicit materials 
nationwide and the publishing com- 
pany that lists them as one of its 
clients. The indictment arose out of a 
sting operation in Dallas in which 
eight video tapes and two advertise- 
ments were shipped into Texas. Find- 
ing two of the eight tapes to be ob- 
scene, the jury then had to decide 
which property was subject to forfei- 
ture under the Child Protection and 
Obscenity Enforcement Act of 1988. 
On the basis of two tapes (worth 
$9.90), the government sought for- 
feiture of the defendants’ offices and 
warehouses, along with numerous 
corporate and personal bank ac- 
counts. Judge Sanders dismissed the 
government's greed, finding that 
“the nature, scope and proportion- 
ality of the use of the properties did 


not support a finding of forfeiture . . . 


[which] serves no legitimate end; 
is, other than destroying legal busi- 
ness enterprises simply because their 
stock in trade is sexually related ma- 
terials.” The government is expected 
to appeal. 

Louis Sears 

Houston, Texas 


HIV 
The piece on Magic Johnson 
(“Magic,” The Playboy Forum, Febru- 
ary) prompted me to write not only as 
an interested reader but as someone 
diagnosed as HIV-positive. Having 
HIV/AIDS doesn’t negatively affect 
your sexuality or sensuality, but rath- 
er gives lovemaking a life-affirming 
quality. 1 have many friends that are 
HIV-positive who live with or marry 
HIV-negative partners. We take pre- 
cautions to protect our loved ones, 
which leads to more sexual creativity. 
I've always believed that AIDS is 
caused not by too much sex but by 
too little love. Society needs to be 
aware of the fact that those diagnosed 
as HIV-positive have as much right to 
a satisfying and fulfilling sex life as 
anyone else. 
Barbara Emes 
Drumore, Pennsylvania 
The media’s approach to those who are 
HIV-positive has been to expect them to 
remove themselves from society and deny 
any need for sexual fulfillment. There are 
many couples where one partner is HIV- 
positive who are successfully creating lov- 
ing, sensual relationships. Education and 
proper precautions are all that are needed 
to ensure a healthy sexual existence. 
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When Monroe Community College in Rochester, New York, decided to hove 0 week-long symposium on censorship, 
it asked ortist David Cowles to design the poster. He did thot—but went o step further. Along with other illustra 
tors, Cowles designed a collection of censorship troding cords to be handed out to porticipants as icebreakers dur- 
ing the opening reception. All 16 cords, feoturing such diverse personages os Keren Finley ond Albert Einstein, are 
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what's happening in the sexual and social arenas 


PORKY’S REVISITED 


WOOD RIVER. ILLINOIS—An employee 


union at an Amoco plant is suing the cor- 
poration for $10,000,000 after Amoco 
installed a video camera in the women’s 


shower room. An Amoco spokesman insist- 
ed that the camera was aimed head-high 
and at the doorway to catch a male intrud- 
er. The union charged invasion of privacy. 


ROAD 10 RECOVERY 


NEW YORK—The Anita and Clarence 
show spawned a new industry: The non- 
profit American Arbitration Association 
and private labor-negotiation firms are 
creating fact-finding teams that can be 
hired to investigate allegations and recom- 
mend quicker and less costly out-of-court 
settlements in sexual harassment cases. 
Who says America has lost its ingenuity? 


FEDERAL PORN POSSE 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The Free Speech 
Legal Defense Fund and the A.C.L.U. 
have asked President Bush to disband the 
Justice Department's Child Exploitation 
and Obscenity Section. At a news confer- 
ence held in the National Press Club, the 
two major ctvil-liberties groups called the 
operation a “renegade office” left over 
from the Ed Meese 1986 porno war. Ac- 
cording to the A.C.L.U., “The unit does 
not seem to care whether it can win convic- 
tions in the cases il brings; it often knows 


the cases are not winnable [and simply] 
seeks to drain its targets financially.” 


FIRST AIDS? 


NAIROBI, KENYA—According to British 
researcher Dr. Charles Gilks, a malaria ex- 
periment 70 years ago may have intro- 
duced AIDS into the human blood pool. In 
1922, at least 34 people were injected with 
blood from chimpanzees to see if the ani- 
mals’ malarial parasites would have any 
effect on humans. Another 33 people re- 
ceived blood from the initial group and, 
Gilhs says, it was these groups that consti- 
tuted the original AIDS carriers. 


GAY DNA? 


CHICAGO—A new study by Northwest- 
ern University suggests that genetics plays 
@ major role in determining sexual orien- 
tation, Interviews of identical male twins 
found a 52 percent chance that if one was 
homosexual, the other would also be. The 
same pairings were found in 22 percent of 
twins who were fraternal rather than iden- 
tical, but in only 11 percent of adoptive 
brothers. Reacting cautiously, the gay com- 
munity said that such studies only confirm 
what many gays have always claimed— 
that homosexuality is not a matter of 


choice. 
SLURRED SPEECH 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS—The 1990 al- 
cohol-poisoning death of a college student 
afer a fralernity-iitiation ritual has be- 
come a First Amendment issue. A lower- 
court judge dismissed charges brought 
against a frat under the state’s 90-year-old 
hazing statute. The decision said the 
statule’s definition of “ridicule” was so 
vague and broad that il could include 
speech protected under the First Amend- 
ment, AS a result, the Illinois Supreme 
Court is being asked to decide if the state's 
antihazing law violates freedom of speech. 


CENSORING ART? 


LOS ANGELES—It might have seemed an 
honor, but U.S. Representative Edward 
Roybal was not pleased when he visited the 
edifice bearing his name, the new Edward 
R. Roybal Center and Federal Building. 
The $266,000 courtyard sculpture by Tom 
Otterness included nude figures of a fe- 


male infant and woman, and Roybal, ob- 
serving two boys touching the baby's geni- 
tals, decided that the work would “attract 
the homeless . . . perverts [and] graffiti 
artists.” A district judge agreed, calling the 
work “a shrine to pedophiles.” The Gener- 
al Services Administration removed it, not- 
ing “certain elements [were] unattractive.” 


WISH THEY ALL COULD BE... 


ISLA VISTA, CALIFORNIA—A music store 
catering to University of California stu- 
dents offered free compact discs to anyone 
who stripped to celebrate the store’s Isla 
Vista Nude Day. About 300 customers, 
mostly male, accepted the challenge— 
bravely, considering that the shop is across 
the street from the police station. The cops, 
however, were cool: “The guys walking 
outside in towels (livened] up my morn- 
ing,” said a police spokeswoman. 


FLIPPER, AH, FLIPPER 


LONDON—A 38-year-old animal-rights 
activist was accused of masturbating a 
tame 11-foot bottle-nosed dolphin as it 
floated on its back in the harbor of Amble, 
Northumberland. A party of “outraged,” 
“disgusted,” “horrified” and “gob-smacked” 


sightseers abandoned their boat trip and 
called police. It was argued that a male 
dolphin frequently uses its penis in a non- 
sexual way to explore objects or tow swim- 
mers through the water. The defendant got 
off and so, presumably, did the dolphin. 
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All together, class, repeat afler me: “Con- 
trol your urgin'—be a virgin. Don't be a 
louse—wait for your spouse.” Louder: “Pet 
your dog, not your date.” 

Now it’s time for a litile test. Can anyone 
tell me the word for something that's sup- 
posed to prevent pregnancy but doesn't? 
That's right, it’s called a contraceptive. 

Sound like a parody of the Fifties? 
It's not. It’s part of a contemporary 
sex-education curriculum. Thanks to 
right-wing political groups, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in federal funds 
and the tireless efforts of a 39-year-old 
Illinois woman, it’s being used in thou- 
sands of public-school classrooms from 
Newport News, Virginia, to Park City, 
Utah. The controversial program and 
its textbook are titled Sex Respect: The 
Option of True Sexual Freedom. Its author 
and chief promoter, Coleen Kelly Mast, 
is the Carrie Nation of the sexual coun- 
terrevolution. Mast is a former Cath- 
olic-school teacher and anti-abortion 
activist whose idea of sexual freedom 
for teenaged girls is making sure they 
keep their legs crossed and their minds 
firmly closed. “Pleasure isn’t the goal 
of sex,” says Mast. “The goal is the uni- 
ty of man and woman.” 

Sex Respect has come a long way since 
1983, when Mast first introduced 
the curriculum in her health classes 
at Catholic Bishop McNamara High 
School in Kankakee, Illinois. The text- 
book, in its second edition, is now used 
in more than 1600 school districts in all 
50 states and in several foreign coun- 
tries. Respect, Inc., a for-profit corpo- 
ration run by Mast and her husband, 
also sells a full 
product line that 
includes stop ar 

THE Lips T-shirts, 

'M WORTH waIT- 

ING FOR buttons 
and a Chastity 
Challenge 

home video, 

There have 
been invita- 
tions from 
Oprah and 

Geraldo, 
plaudits 
from 


how everything you néed to. 


know about sex you won't be-allowed to ask 


By ADAM GOODHEART 


William Bennett and C. Everett 
Koop—and nearly a million dollars’ 
worth of grants from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
But Sex Respect's message has stayed 
the same: “Don't do it.” So has its 
method: a mixture of scare tactics and 
crude moralizing. The Sex Respect text- 
book tells students that “there’s no way 


I SURE LEARNED 
SOME THINGS — LIKE 
ow To say NO’ WHEN 
I NEED TO! 


to have premarital sex without hurting 
someone.” It devotes four paragraphs 
to arguing that AIDS can be spread by 
French-kissing, and offers that “anyone 
can be carrying your death warrant.” 
A chart detailing the stages of sexual 
arousal warns that a prolonged kiss is 
the “beginning of danger.” One sec- 
tion, “Sex Tips for a Safe Date,” com- 
mands teens: “Keep all of your clothes 


all the way on all of the time. Don't let 
any part of anyone else's body get any- 
where between you and your clothes. 
AVOID AROUSAL.” 

More remarkable is what the book 
leaves out. The Sex Respect instructors’ 
guide dictates that teachers not allow 
class discussion of such “controversial 
issues” as masturbation, homosexuali- 
ty, birth control and abortion. Yet the 
text manages to call homosexual be- 
havior “unnatural” and equates abor- 
tion with murder. Even the sketchy 
anatomical charts of health classes in 
the not-too-distant past are rendered 
with less detail and relegated to an 
appendix in this textbook. “There is a 
basic sense of modesty and shame that 
comes with discussing intimate sexual 
topics,” Mast explains as the reason for 
the voids in the supposedly compre- 
hensive course. “In order to enhance 
that sense of shame and not break it 
down and make sex seem trivial, there 
are certain things that would be best 
discussed in the privacy of home. 
Whatever innocence or modesty is left 
should be preserved.” 

But there's more to Sex Respect than 
just plain old-fashioned prudery. Mast 
and her curriculum are at the van- 
guard of a new right-wing war on sex. 
Until the mid-Eighties, John Birchers 
and spinsters in sensible shoes turned 
out to protest—often successfully—any 
form of sex education in public 
schools. But the AIDS epidemic put 
conservatives on the defensive. Since 
1987, 22 states have passed laws re- 
quiring some type of sex ed. In re- 
sponse, the right’s pressure groups 
have flocked to support curriculums 
that fulfill the letter of the law while 
promoting their agenda. And both the 
Reagan and Bush Administrations 
have been more than generous in their 
assistance. 

Through the Adolescent Family Life 
program, born in the heady first year 
of Reagan's Presidency, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
has spent $26,000,000 promoting chas- 
tity among the nation’s youth, The 
motley assortment of programs funded 
with taxpayers’ money has ranged 
from creepy (a pamphlet urging teens 


to “pretend that Jesus is your date”) to 
dopey (a rap about gonorrhea with 
such lyrics as “A man will have a dis- 
charge that is white/Let me tell you—it 
ain’t no pretty sight”). 

And then there's Coleen Kelly Mast 
and Sex Respect. When Mast applied for 
a federal grant in 1985, she could boast 
of impeccable credentials as a moraliz- 
er, She had developed her curriculum 
teaching sex education in Catholic 
schools. She was a lecturer for the Pro- 
Life Education Fund. Mast had even 
organized the McNamara Ambassadors 
of Sexual Health, a group of her stu- 
dents who traveled the region per- 
forming pro-chastity skits at high 
schools and youth 
rallies. (One video- 
taped performance 
features a stout 
schoolgirl in a Satan 
mask shrieking, “Go 
ahead and 
there’s plenty of 
room down at my 
place!”) Health and 
Human Services 
quickly approved a 
five-year $600,000 
grant to a nonprof- 
it conservative orga- 
nization to oversee 
distribution and 
evaluation of Sex Re- 
Spect. After the origi- 
nal budget was 
revised, some dis- 
turbing questions 
were raised. An 
internal memoran- 
dum released by 
HHS expresses con- 
cern that the non- 
profit affiliate was using federal grant 
money to purchase copies of Sex Respect 
from Mast's for-profit company. 

Nor does Health and Human Ser- 
vices seem concerned about the reli- 


Sexual Arousal 


gious overtones of Sex Respect. Al- 
though she says she has taken care to 
keep overtly religious references out of 
the text, Mast admits that she does see 
her program as “bringing kids to a mo- 
ment of evangelization without evan- 
gelizing them. The curriculum does 
not tell them to go to church, but it 
makes kids that go to Sunday school 
say, ‘You know, God isn’t so dumb after 
all.’” While promoting Sex Respect, Mast 
has also spent time developing a Bible- 
based version of the text for use in 
Catholic schools and serves on a task 
force to bring American Catholic policy 
on sex ed into line with Vatican doc- 
trine. Mast is understandably cautious 


cators, Mast tells the 
audience, “This is not 
me up here. I’m weak, 
I'm nothing, I'm a 
pile of dust. .. . Real- 
ly, it's the Holy Spir- 
it that reaches these 
kids. . . . We're 
fighting a war 
against sin, a war 
against offenses 
to God.” 

It is a guer- 

rilla war often 
fought classroom 
by classroom, town by town. 
In school districts across the country, 
conservative parents 
have organized to 
demand that stan- 
dard _ science-based 
sex-ed curriculums 
be replaced with 
Sex Respect. They are 
often successful. 
“Communities 
adopt it because 
they want to do 
something on sexu- 
ality education, and 
the thing they think 
they can do with the 
least controversy is 
to accept this pro- 
gram,” says Debra 
Haffner, executive 
director of the Sex 
Information and 
Education Council 
of the U.S. 

At times there's of- 
ten a witch-hunt feel 


about discussing her religious inspira- 
tion with reporters. But she lets it all 
hang out when she speaks before 
church groups. In one video-taped 
speech at a conference of Catholic edu- 


KNOW the Progression of Sexual Feeling 


with increased Physical Intimacy 


to the local struggles 
to adopt abstinence 
education programs. In one Minnesota 
town, conservative parents demanded 
that the sex-ed curriculum be replaced 
and that its teacher be fired. Her 
crime? A student asked, in class, how 
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semen tasted. “Salty,” she replied. 
And in El Cajon, California, parents 
rallied support for Sex Respect by 
charging that the existing curricu- 
lum encouraged homosexuality and 
masturbation by denying that the 
latter “practice has many hazards, 
such as stimulating sexual appetite.” 
The current textbook, according to 
the parents, included such “unneces- 
sary” information as “which part of 
a woman's anatomy is most sexually 
stimulating.” 

National groups have been quick to 
exploit such grass-roots tensions. Or- 
ganizations such as Phyllis Schlafly's 
Eagle Forum publicize the curricu- 
lum through newsletters and radio 
shows and support local campaigns 
Liberals have leaped into the fray, 
too. The American Civil Liberties 
Union is in a decade-long court battle 
to have federal support of chastity ed- 
ucation programs declared unconsti- 
tutional on church-state grounds. 
And the Wisconsin A.C.L.U. is sup- 
porting the case of a mother who is 


Sex and politics 
make strange bedfel- 
lows. Stranger still are 
the new morality cam- 
paigns and their self- 
proclaimed real-men 
spokespeople. These 
odd-couple _ pairings 
are backed by right- 
wing coalitions and 
personal foundations. 

Chosen by ad hoc 
morality police as pro- 
paganda centerfolds, 
these newly minted 
sexperts are on a mis- 
sion to blunt the slings 
and arrows of pubescent sexuality. 

The Kansas City Coalition 
Against Pornography produced an 
ad featuring John Testrake, cap- 
tain of a TWA flight hijacked by 
Iranian terrorists in 1985: 

“What makes a real man? 
Strength of character. A real man 
keeps his word. And a real man 
is not a Peeping Tom. The mark 
of a real man is the choices he 
makes. That's why real men don't 
use porn.” 


trying to get Sex Respect removed 
from her son's school because of its 
sexist depiction of women. 

Controversial or not, Mast insists 
her curriculum is working. “I’ve had 
students come back and tell me, ‘I 
was out parking with a date, and it 
started going through my head: Do 
the right thing, wait for the ring.’ To 
offer an adolescent a contraceptive,” 
she says, “is not going to do anything 
for his or her health. It’s like saying, 
rather than starve, have a candy 
bar—instead of teaching the four 
food groups.” 

Many sex-education experts, how- 
ever, disagree with Sex Respect's ap- 
proach, charging it does more harm 
than good. “The idea that teenagers, 
especially young ones, be told that it’s 
better not to engage in intercourse 
makes a great deal of sense,” says 
Haffner. “But the problem is that Sex 
Respect contains many inaccuracies. It 
is based on a premise that young peo- 
ple should not make their own deci- 
sions, and it is extremely negative 


about sexuality. 
It goes beyond 
teaching them 
how to resist 
peer pressure 
and presents 
them with a 
single moral 
message.” 

Here, for instance, is just 
‘one of its questions: “List and explain 
six risks (physical, emotional and/ 
or psychological) of premarital sex.” 
The correct answers, according to 
Mast’s curriculum: “Disease. Preg- 
nancy. Infection. Sterility. Guilt. 
Doubt. Fear. Self-hatred. Disappoint- 
ment. Being used. Slower personal 
growth, Bonding with the wrong per- 
son. Destruction of a relationship.” 

Sound absurd? The Department of 
Health and Human Services has de- 
voted $350,000 over a two-year peri- 
od to the development of a Sex Respect 
curriculum for older high school 
students called Facing Reality. 


light of day.” 


Real Men Don't Use Porn 


Mark Bavaro, retired tight end 
for the New York Giants, appears 
in a pro-life video entitled Champi- 
ons for Life. He compares the abor- 
tion issue to Super Bowl XXI: 

“At the end of the game, all the 
Giants players left the field cham- 
pions. Now with the abortion 
death squads allowed to run ram- 
pant through our country, I won- 
der how many future champions 
will be killed before they see the 


Harold Reynolds, 
second baseman for 
the Seattle Mariners, 
put his imprimatur on 
this pamphlet: 

“Sex is a very strong 
natural power that is 
very difficult to con- 
trol. The lives of many 
powerful men and 
women have been de- 
stroyed because they 
had no control over 
their sexual desires. 
Even though it is a 
struggle for many of 
us, it is possible to control one’s 
sexual appetite both inside and 
outside of the marriage. Develop- 
ing the skills to do so must start as 
early as preteen [years] and can 
only be achieved with the practice 
of sexual abstinence.” 

Abstinence does not teach sexu- 
al control any more than sitting on 
the bench teaches fielding skills. 

Take a cold shower, boys. 
—TERRY WHITE 
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PSSST: GIVE STONE AN OSCAR 


secrets and insidious covert missions have always riddled u.s. foreign policy. 


just for blasting away at our naiveté, the director of “jfk” deserves our vote 


Every year, because I'm a sucker for 
beautiful ladies in skimpy cocktail dre: 
es, | go to the Academy Awards. And ey- 
ery year, it seems, I get into arguments 
defending Oliver Stone. 

Not that he needs my help; his pic 
tures usually win awards and he goes 


home in a studio limo while I spend half 


the night hunting for my Mercur 
Cougar But I just can't resist the ba 
When someone says that Stone is distort- 
ing history—or better yet, truth—some- 
¢ goes off inside me. 
he argument really has nothing to 
do with Stone and his view of El Sal- 
vador, drugs, the Doors, Vietnam or 
Wall Street. It has to do with me scratch- 
ing around as an investigative reporter 
dealing with lies in a country that for 
most of my life was blind-drunk on its 
official version of wuth. I, too, had one 
of those conyersations about the covert 
government similar to the one Kevin 
Costner has with Donald Sutherland in 
Stone’s /FK 
It was a walk around Washington, 
D.C., in 1964 with then—Major General 
Edward nsdale, the cowboy who at 
one point ran most of the CIA’ covert 
operations. He was working out of the 
White House for L.B.J. under the cover 
of an operation called Food for Peace. 
He consented to see me because J had 
turned up with documents showing how 
ten years earlier he and the CIA had 
used an innocent-sounding Michigan 
State program of study in Vietnam as a 
front for training the secret police of 
Ngo Dinh Diem. the dictator we had in- 
stalled as his country’s president. 
Lansdale, unlike the Sutherland char- 
acter, was ever upbeat, his energies rein- 
vigorated by the fact that the ted 
States had moved from coyert to overt 
action in Vietnam. My information on 
how the CIA installed Diem was irrele- 
yant because that su + North Viet- 
n had attacked American naval ships 
in internavonal waters off Vietnam. The 
infamous Tonkin Gulf resolution, passed 
nine months after Kennedy was killed, 
had permitted L.B_J. to commit 500,000 
American troops to what had been trans- 
formed into an openly American wa 
We didn’t know until some 20 years 
later, again when the documents were 
finally forced out of the government, 


opinion By ROBERT SCHEER 


that the Gulf of Tonkin attack by North 
Vietnamese PT boats on American ships 
on August 4, 1964, was a fabrication. 
Captain John J. Herrick, the hapless 
commander of the destroyer Maddox, 
told me in 1985 that his crew had 
misidentified the signals of a newly in- 
stalled sonar system bouncing off his 
ship's zigzagging rudder and said they 
were being attacked by enemy torpe- 
does. He figured out the mistake and 
alerted headquarters, but Johnson 
wouldn't wait for clarification and 
hed instead to get on television be- 
fore America went to bed to announce 
that American ships had been attacked. 
Details of that nefarious “attack” were 
broadcast widely by the American media 
and provided Lyndon Johnson with the 
pretext and Congressional resolution to 
escalate the Vietnam war. 

Atthe time Kennedy was killed, there 
was a secret government centered in the 
intelligence agencies, expanding as 
rapidly as it could its ten-year-old covert 
action in Vietnam. The scope of the in- 
trigue which enmeshed Kennedy in that 
war, and which Stone argues may have 
cost him his life, is still not fully known. 
When I was editing Ramparts magazine 
in the Sixties, we got as close as anyone 
to this story and we still proved to be 
naive about the scope of it, as later re- 
vealed in the Pentagon Papers and top- 
secret documents obtained under the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

Hey, fellows, maybe we're all getting a 
bit establishment, but let's give Stone 
credit for poring over thousands of doc- 
uments and other data leaked from the 
secret government while trying to make 
sense Out of our old suspicions. Or is it 
best to leaye history undisturbed? 

Stone has been made the target of a 
smear campaign by those disagreeing 
not only with his movies but with his 
very right to make them. As long as his 
movies made money, by all that is logical 
in the world of capitalism, Stone seemed 
to be protected. But this time around he 
crossed some sacred line. In tones that 
hark back to the worst days of the os 
wood blacklist, Stone, who received a 
Purple Heart and a Bronze Star in Wee 
nam, had his patriotism questioned by 
the likes of George Will and Patrick 
Buchanan, who did not serve in this war 


they supported so fervently. Journalist: 
who presumably believe in the public's 
right to know seem eager to once again 
bury the case along with Stone. One 
er, Bernard Weinraub, in what was 
ostensibly a news story for The New York 
Times, even suggests that Time-Warner is 
at fault because it failed to “exercise its 
leverage and blunt the highly charged 
message of a film maker like Oliver 
Stone.” This isan unabashed call for cor~ 
porate censorship on the part of a com- 
pany that purchased and for a decade 
uppressed public showing of important 
evidence in the case: the Zapruder film. 
‘ven before the movie was released, 
The Washington Post went afier Stone on 
its eclitorial page with all guns blazing on 
the basis of an unapproved script. The 
New Yorh Times went further and attacked 
those millions who bought tickets de- 
spite the dictates of the paper's totally 
negative reviews and op-ed pieces. Ina 
front-page news story that read like a 
hysterical editorial, a Times reporter said, 
“After hundreds of books, dozens of doc- 
umentaries and thousands of pages of 
Congressional testimony . . . 10 the mi 
lions raised after Watergate whose yeri- 
ties have largely been cinematic, the idea 
that Lee Harvey Oswald could have act- 
ed alone seems too shocking to accept. 
Instead, many appear to have suc- 
cumbed to Mr. Stone’s Grand United 
Conspiracy Theory, a gaudy, frenetic 
fiction. 
he idea here must be that young 
people who spend time ihe movies in= 
stead of reading through Congressional 
testimony find it hard to moun the s 
gle-assassin theory and need to be pro- 
tected from Stone. Butas the endnote in 
JFK pots out correctly, the two-year 
Congressional investigation of the inci- 
dent concluded that there was a second 
gunman. If there was a second gunman 
and the Warren Commission rushed to 
conclude otherwise and most of its eyi- 
dence has been ordered locked up until 
three decades into the next century, 
then it is fair game to suggest, which is 
all Stone’s movie does, theories of the 
origins of the assassination team and 
bsequent cover-up. 

Most of Stone's critics accept that the 
Warren Commission got it wrong but 
are furious with him for sympatheucally 
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PLAYBOY 


telling the story through the eyes of New 
Orleans District Attorney Jim Garri 
They find particularly offensive Garri- 
son’s case against Clay Shaw, a New Or 
leans homosexual businessman who is 
linked in the movie with the CIA and 
through acquaintances in the gay com- 
munity with the assassination effort. 

This is the “lurid” conspiracy to which 
The New York Times was referring when its 
editorial warned: “The children of the 
video age get their information more 
from images than from words. . .. They 
tend to believe uncritically what they see. 
They'll swallow JFK whole.” The editori- 
al called instead for “reading, crit 
Otherwise, Hollywood becomes the 
ture’s historian by default.” Well, let the 
record show that | am a print man, 
and the weekend that editorial ran, 1 
finished reading an article by Diana 
Shaw in the Los Angeles Times Magazine 
called "The Temptation of Tom Dooley- 
yone who knows that story—which 
I originally broke in Ramparts—would 
not find Stone’s “homosexual-CIA” axis 
so lurid. 

‘Tom Dooley, those who were around 
in the Fifties will likely recall, was a Navy 
doctor stationed in Haiphong whose 
ports of North Vietnamese torture of 
Catholic priests and their followers were 
instrumental in rousing the Ame 
public to support U.S. intervention in 
Vietnam. It would be no exaggeration to 


suggest that without Dooley’s inflamma 
tory tales, which were covered extensive- 
ly in virtually every major media outlet 
in this country, Oliver Stone and hur 
dreds of thousands of American boys: 
would never haye been sent to that 
country 

Kennedy, who as a Senator and later 
as President had given voice to Dooley’s 
charges, was probably unaware that the 
charges were largely fabricated and tha 
Dooley was a CLA operat Thad heard 
that but, lacking the relevant documents, 
couldn't prove it, Nor did 1 particularly 
care to give credence to the rumors that 
had continually circulated, in print by 
Hollywood columnist. Hedda Hoppe 
and elsewhere, that Dooley was a homo- 
sexual. I thought it was nobody's busi- 
ness. Bi turns out that the CIA had 
made this fact very much a part of 
business, as Shaw recounts in her articl 

As the Los Angeles Times article indicat- 
ed, documents obtained under the Free- 
dom of Information Act reveal that Na- 
val intelligence followed Dooley, taped 
his conversations in bars, shadowed him 
and his companions to hotel rooms and 
used this information to turn him into a 
helpless pawn of U.S. intelligence. By 
the time Dooley died in 1961, he had 
ins for the CIA to. 
os. He was used to 
collect information and recruit agents 
for the CIA and, more important, to 


propagandize the American public on 
behalf of U.S. intervention, 

So it is neither bizarre nor unprece 
dented for U.S. intelligence to blackmail 
homosexuals and involve them in a net- 
work of intrigue. [s this what happened 
to Clay Shaw, the man accused by Garri- 
son in /FK? I bring this up now to chal- 
lenge the casy arrogance of those who 
scoff at Stone's version of the truth, 
which, stripped of its speculative hyper- 
is simply that the Warren Comm: 
sion covered up rather than investig, 
ed, and that the public now has a right to 
all of the relevant government docu- 
ments in the case. The Dooley case only 
exemplifies how much of our real histo- 
ry in Viemam, as elsewhere, was deliber- 
ately kept from public view. 

Before I saw JFK, as my friends will 
condescendingly attest, I believed just 
Kevin Costner did in Bull Durham when 
he tells Susan Sarandon, ina litany of 
character traits, “I believe in the Ws 
Commission report that Lee Harvey 
wald acted alone.” And like Costner 
real life, | was forced to amine the 
evidence Stone accumulated—and had 
to conclude that the official version is 
bunk. If the movie has the same effect on 
other people and we all start questioning 
what we have been told, that ought to be 
worth a couple of Academy Awards. 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: JONATHAN KOZOL 


a candid conversation with the outspoken author and educator 
about the crisis in america’s schools—and what we should do about it 


In 1896, the Supreme Court ruled in the 
case of “Plessy vs. Ferguson” that separate but 
equal accommodations for blacks in railroad 
cars did not violate the “equal protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment and, therefore, 
were constitutionally valid. While the majari- 
ty opinion was ponderously written and 
strained the bounds of reason, the dissenting 
opinion, authored by Kentucky-born Justice 
Jolin Marshall Harlan, was an exercise in 
simple eloquence: “In the eyes of the law, there 
is in this country no superior, dominant, rul- 
ing class of citizens, There is no caste here. 
Our Constitution is color-blind, and neither 
knows nor tolerates classes among citizens 
the humblest is the peer of the mast powerful.” 

In 195-4, the Supreme Court ruled in 
“Brown vs. Board of Education of Topeka” 
that segregated schools were unconstitutional. 
The case was the first challenge to the concept 
of separate but equal since “Plessy,” and the 
High Court ruled unanimously to reverse the 
historic 1896 decision. 

Now, in 1992, nearly a century after Jus- 
lice Harlan penned his prophetic dissent and 
38 years since those words were transformed 
into law, segregation is still rampant in Amer- 
ican classrooms, according to Jonathan Kozol, 
55, teacher, author and self-appointed watch- 
dog of the nation’s education system, “What 
seems unmistakable,” writes Kozol in his latest 


“In the South Bronx, a school was so poor that 
‘an rainy days there was a waterfall down the 
stairway. In New Jersey, Uhere are computer 
lasses but no computers. The kids use manu- 
al typewriters and pretend they're computers.” 


hook, “Savage Inequalities: Children in Amex- 
ica’s Schools’—an indictment of disparities 
among our schools—"is that the nation, for all 
practice and ment, has turned its back upon 
the moral implications, if not yet the legal 
ramifications, of the Broun decision... . The 
dual society, at least in public education, seems 
in general lo be unquestioned.” 

Sounding the alarm about education in 
America is nothing new to Kozol. He first re- 
ported on its inadequacies a quarter century 
ago in “Death at an Early Age,” a controver- 
sial exposé about poverty and racism in 
Boston's public schools. With “Savage In- 
equalities,” he has sharpened his knife. Noting 
that many of the country’s schools have contin- 
ued to deteriorate, Kozol ridicules the ineffec- 
tual agendas of the past two Administrations’ 
slickly packaged education policies. He vele~ 
gates President George Bush to the role of, at 
best, disinterested observer and, at worst, sanc- 
timonious fraud. 

While “Savage Inequalities” claimed a 
place on the best-seller lists almost immediate 
ly after it arried in bookstores, the critical re- 
sponse to it—and the national debate it 
starred—has been even more passionate, Pub- 
lishers Weekly, the authoritative voice of the 
hook industry, was so taken with “Savage In- 
equalities” that it placed on its covex—usually 


“My life’s work has rested on the premise that 
no matter how grim the context—how many 
teenage mothers there are or how much drug 
use, violence or despair there is—a spectacu- 
lar public school can make the difference.” 


reserved for advertising—an open letter to the 
President, demanding that he read the book. 
Kozol was then invited by a Presidential aide 
to discuss his views with the Administration. 
Ina manner that betrays his appearance—his 
looks are bookish, his delivery is scholarly— 
Kozol continues to make his case in any avail- 
able forum. He is steadily in demand for 
morning talk shows and news programs; his 
memorable run-in with Patrick Buchanan on 
CNN's “Crossfire” offered one of the few times 
thatthe pugnacious talk-show host and 
would-be President had been stopped in mid- 
vilriol by anyone, let alone by a mild-man- 
nered, liberal intellectual like Kozol. 

What Kozol has to say about America's fail- 
wie to educate its children goes beyond media 
hype or political opportunism. “Savage In- 
equalities’ —a finalist for a National Book 
Critics Circle award—is equal parts painful 
and poignant, and Kozol has acknowledged 
that it was unsetiling for him to write it. There 
were times, he says, that “I just had to stop 
writing and cry when 1 thought of all those 
children and their ruined lives.” 

Kozol, a Harvard graduate and Rhodes 
scholar, came to his cursent celebrity quite by 
chance. Born in 1936 in the well-to-do 
Boston suburb of Newton, he grew up privi- 
leged, attending an elite prep school before 
moving on to Harvard and Oxford. After 
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“Reagan was triumphant beyond his greatest 
dreams. He has surgically remoiied the soul of 
conscience out of our children and replaced it 
with crass self-interest. He has made millions 
of Americans as selfish as he and his wife.” 
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college, he began his career as a would-be 
novelist in Paris during the days of the Beat 
Generation. Although he found the expatriate 
life enlightening, Kozol realized that he had 
no grand adventures to write about and even- 
tually returned home to Boston, intending to 
study law, One day, he spotted a signin Har- 
vard Square asking for volunteers to teach in 
“freedam schools,” the spare educational facil- 
ities that sprouted up during the civil rights 
movement of the early Sixties, and soon Kozol 
was teaching impoverished and illiterate black 
children in crammed classrooms in Roxbury, 
one of the poorest sections of Boston. 

This firsthand teaching experience led Ko- 
zol to write “Death at an Early * his 
scathing assessment of Boston's public schools 
Although the book was criticized by experts— 
specifically for its charges of racism against 
the white establishment—it went on to win a 
1968 National Book Award and, for its au- 
thor, a place in the media spotlight. Several 
more recent books include “Illiterate America” 
(1986), in which Kozol explored how the na- 
tion's poor “navigate society” as adults, and 
“Rachel and Her Children” (1988), a compi- 
lation of interviews Kozol conducted with 
New York's homele: 

While writing “Rachel,” Kozol kept hear- 
ing horror stories about New York public 
schools from the children he interviewed. 
Prompted by these reports. he decided to reex- 
amine the nation’s schools; his objective was to 
compar: the diverse education programs and 
facilities throughout the United States and 
then write a sequel to “Death at an Early 
Age.” Traveling throughout the nation, K 
wisited both devastated inner-city schools and 
those in the more affluent suburbs. He discov- 
ered two separate education systems—distinet- 
ly similar, yet completely unequal. Both were 
funded by local community revenues and some 
federal and state aid, but the difference be- 
tween the two was staggermg: from the school 
in East St. Louis that literally became a 
cesspool to the carpeted, climate-controlled in- 
stitution in Great Neck, New York, 

Kozol also discovered profound depression 
among many black and Hispanic students 
forced to endure prisonlike facilities in the na- 
tion's poorer school districts. Because the par- 
ents of these students ave badly educated and 
because few vole, Kozol reasons, they cannol 
make their political will known, thereby lock- 
ing the children into a desperate state that will 
only gel worse. 

Kozol is unrelenting in his denunciation of 
the Reagan-Bush years. He says that the 
promises of a better education system made by 
both Presidents were exaggerated and empty. 
Their Administrations’ policies, he charges, 
have only widened the gap between classes in 
this country, exacerbating a trend in which the 
rich get everything and the poor and middle 
class get what the rich think they deserve—or 
are willing to allow. Kozol is tying to provide 
relief to the victims of this condition. He has 
used proceeds from his books to establish the 

Education Action Fund. a nonprofit organi- 

sation that offers emergency assistance to in- 
children and their families. 

To find out more about Kozol and what has 


gone wrong with our public schools, Playboy 
sent Contributing Editor Morgan Strong lo Ko- 
zol’s home in Massachusetts. Here is Strong's 
report: 

“Jonathan Kozol lives not far from the site 
of this country’s second Revolutionary War 
engagement—Concord, Massachusetts—a sel- 
ling that, in his case, is appropriate: Kozol 
ts fighting for what he believes to be the 
salvation of a nation founded on the funda- 
mental principles of fairness, justice, equality 
and a duty to do what is right for all us citi- 
zens. He is unmarried and has no children. 
He lixws alone, off the main highway, in a 
Revolutionary-era house. It’s a writer's house, 
cluitered with books, newspapers, magazines, 
reference manuals—all in a calculated disor- 
der with which Kozol is obviously comfortable. 

“Kozol is not insistent that a listener adopt 
his viewpoint; neither is he apologetic about 
his oun. His arguments ave often subdued 
and thoughtful, but fucted by the battle he has 
waged for the better part of his life. Despite the 
grim evidence in his writing, he is, neverthe- 
less, optimistic, Litile can shake his confidence 
thal all will be put right in our public 
schools—and in the country, for that matter— 


“L spent four years 
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fiction—most of 


in Paris writ 


which ended up 


in the Seine.” 


as Tong as we appeal to the basic decency of 
Americans 


PLAYBOY: Did’ L your career as a teacher 
begin almost by chance? 
kozOL: I never intended to become a 
teacher. I had a privileged upbringing. 
My father is a neuropsychiatrist, my 
mother a social worker. I lived in an af- 
fluent suburb of Boston—Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts—and went to an élite prep 
school. Then J went to Harvard and, af- 
ter that, to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar 
PLayBoy: Not the typical path for some 
one who'd wind up as an elemer 
schoolteacher in the ghetto. 
KOZOL: No. I really wanted to be a wr 
er, a novelist. [ spent four years in P: 
writing an awful lot of fiction—most of 
which ended up in the Seine. [Laughs] 
Bur it was an exciting time in my life. I 
felt very lucky just to be there. [ lived in 
1 enth-floor walk-up in a hotel with 
no name. Later, it became famous as the 
Beat Hotel. William Burroughs lived on 
the second floor and Allen Ginsberg on 
the third. When I moved in, I got [poet] 
Gregory Corso's room. And I quickly 


met a number of older writers who en- 
couraged me. James Jones, in particular, 
was a wonderful friend to me. William 
Styron and his wife would come over 
to visit Jones, and [ got to meet them, 
Then there were Henry Miller, Richard 
Wright and Lawrence Durrell. Just a 
wonderful experience. 

PLAYBOY: But you didn’t stay there. 
Kozol: I came back to Boston at the end 
of 1963. I had learned a great deal about 
how to write, but I realized I had never 
experienced anything worth writing 
about. I suppose I could have written a 
novel about a creatiye-writing class. 
PLaysoy: Did your return to Boston 
stimulate your interest in education? 
KOZOL: No. I was ready to go into a con- 
ventional career. My father was quite 
concemed about me; he expected a 
Rhodes scholar to do yery respectable 
things. I was twenty-six by then and he 
thought I should be at least the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. 1 id, 1 
was a struggling writer li Harvard 
Squar 
PLayBoy: Just dr 
kKOzOL: I had intended to go back to 
Harvard Law, get on track and become a 
member of Congress, go into banking, 
become a college president—whatever it 
is that Rhodes scholars do. 

PLAYBOY: But instea 
KOZOL: Instead, some important things 
happened in the spring of 1964. The 
first was that three young men—free- 
dom workers—disappe: 
pi. So I began to th 
politics. 

PLaysoy: Had you thought a lot about 
American politics befor 

KOZOL: I hadi’t really thought of myself 
as American then. You see, the prep 
school I went to was the kind where all 
the older people, the teachers, spoke as 
if they were very bitter. At Harvard, 1 
lived in Eliot House, where virtually ev- 
eryone was an Anglophile and pretend- 
ed they were Bi hers never 
paid attention to 
We had what I call the Her 
ease: We all looked east to 
then, of course, there was Oxtord, where 
the people really were English. But then 
those three men disappeared and were 
found murdered. 

PLayBoy: Why did that hit home? What 
relevance did their deaths have to you 
KOZOL: One of them, Michael Schwer 
er, was much like me. He came from a 
regular Jewish family in New York. He 
probably thought it was the decent thing 
to do to go down to Mississippi and help 
people register to vote. He probably 
never dreamed he would give up his life, 
So there was a sign in Harvard Square 
asking for volunteers for freedom 
schools—not down South. but in Rox- 
bury, which is the black section of 
Boston. Something crystallized in me. I 
don't know why, and I went the: 
got on a train to Roxbury and started 
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teaching in a freedom school. 
PLAYBOY: What was that lil 
Kozol: There was de facto segregation 
there. It didn't matter, especially to the 
kids, whether it was by law or neighbor- 
hood. That trip across town was the 
longest trip I've ever taken. It changed 
my life. Just a twenty-minute train ride. 
I've never returned in any real sense. 
PLAYBOY: What dic you do there? 
Kozol: I taught black hfth graders who. 
had learned nothing in school. They 
were virtually illiterate. It was extraordi- 
1 was a sub; Harvard doesn't have 
teaching-method courses, and I couldn't 
be certified as a teacher. I was supposed 
to teach an hour and a half a day, three 
days a week. But the kids started bring- 
ing in their older brothers and sisters, 
and they asked that I expand the class to 
all day, five days a week. And I did. 
PLaAyBOY: It sounds like you made quite 
an impression. 
Kozol: I taught thirty-five kids. We 
didn’t have a classroom, so we shared an 
auditorium with a bunch of other class- 
es. My students had had twelve subst 
tute teachers before me. I was their only 
permanent teacher. Their skills had 
been completely destroyed by the school 
system. There were old, unusable texts 
and no money for supplies. It was just a 
holding per 
PLayBoy: But you were eventually fired 
from that job. Why? 
KOZOL: Because I read the class a poem. 
Really. At least, that was the reason giv- 
en: teaching from unauthorized texts 
culum deviation. That was how it 
was reported in The Boston Globe. 
PLaYBoY: What actually happened? 
Kozol: I had brought two books into 
class: a volume of Robert Frost and an- 
other by Langston Hughes. I read one 
poem from each book and, as a conse- 
quence, I was fired 

There was a little black girl in the class 
who never smiled or responded. She just 
hated me—hated my white skin. And 
when I read the Langston Hughes poem 
to the class—*What happens to a dream 
deferred?/Does it dry up like a raisin in 
the sun she started to cr 

Until that point, the children had giv 
en very little to a white man; they were 
so embittered. There was one tiny boy— 
eight years old, couldn't read or write, 
but he could draw y well. The 
teacher in the school disliked his work 
and would rip it up in front of him. Once, 
the boy stabbed his pencil into the teach- 
er’s hand because of that. He's now in 
prison for twenty years—he murdered a 
man about five years ago. I'm tying to 
think of the line by W. H. Auden—some- 
thing like: “I and the public know/ What 
all schoolchildren learn,/ Those to whom 
evil is done/Do evil in return.” 
PLAYBOY: Were there other reasons for 
your dismissal besides the poems? 
kozou: Dr. [Martin Luther] King had 
come to Boston and I was asked to act as 


one of his bodyguards. [Laughs] 1 was 
just a skinny kid, so they asked me more 
as a gesture of friendliness. 1 was flat- 
tered, of course, They gave me a litle 
civil rights pin to wear—just an equals 
sign, white on black, very small. 

Well, L wore it to class. I had only one 
jacket, which I wore every day, and | for- 
got I still had the pin on it. My principal 
saw the pin and ordered me to take it off. 
She said, “It's a nice sentiment, but don't 
wear it here.” We were standing in front 
of the class and [just couldn't do it. felt 
that if T did, the students would never 
trust me again. So I refused. And re- 
member that little girl, the one who ney- 
er smiled? She came running up to me 
after the principal lefi and kissed me. 
I've never forgotten that 
PLAYBOY: SO you were out of a job. 

KOZOL: Yes. But strangely, about ten 
days later, | was hired by the federal gov- 
ernment and helped design the cur- 
ulum for Upward Bound fa college- 
preparatory program]. And soon alter 
that, I was hired to teach in one of the 
wealthiest suburbs of Boston. 

PLAYBOY: Then came your first book, 
Death at an Early Age, in. which you 
claimed racism was at the root of the in- 
equities in our country’s school system. 
What was the response to that? 

KOZOL: It was severely criticized at first 
Some of the respected folks at the Har- 
vard School of Education said that I was 
overstating the racism issue. But to my 
rprise, the book won a National Book 
Award six months later And thar 
changed my life more. From then on, 
I've been engaged in the political aspects 
of education 

PLayBoy: What was it like teach 
wealthy suburb? 

KozoL: It was my first experience with 
the dual society. | had twenty students in 
a beautiful school, with a real classroom 
of my own and a principal who loved 
good poetry. The difference between the 
education of the rich and the poor chil- 
dren was enormous. I taught there for 
three years and went back to Roxbury. 
Some of the parents and I formed a new 
freedom school. full-time edom 
school of our own. A real school 
PLayeBoy: Is that when you really began 
to concentrate on the duality of educa- 
tion in Ame: 
kozoL: By the early Seventies, I was 
writing a much longer book about 
wealthy children, 1 was concerned about 
the degree to which these children are 
nesthe 
poor people. They grow up with a sense 
of ethical exemption. Even the best of 
them—who read good books and are 
worried about injustices, inequality and 
segregation—are convinced by their 
education that they are powerless to 
change it 

By the time the book came out, the na- 
tion had swung far to the right, and it 
was universally damned. It went out of 
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print almost immediately. 1 conside 
by far my best book. It was called 
Night Is Dark and I'm Far from Home. 
PLAYBOY: Robert Frost again? 
as about how di 
cent middle-class kids lose their sense of 
ethical determination—lose a sense of 
justice, really—and how public schools 
anesthetize kids against the dictates of 
their conscience. 1 admit that it was writ- 
ten with too much passion, they said the 
hook was too angry. It would have bee 
better if 1 had been dispassionate. Bu 
to my great pleasure, the book devel- 
oped a kind of underground following 
About ten years later, it was reprinted by 
a religious publisher. Then it became re- 
quired reading at a couple dozen col- 
leges. It’s now in its fifteenth printing. 
PLAYBOY: [Do you continue to teach? 
KOZOL: No. During the Seventies. | be- 
gan to grow more interested in the prob- 
lems of the poor as they grow older. | 
studied the health, education and adult 


lives of migrant workers. I worked with 


Cesar Chavez and the United Farm Work- 
ers. We went through some rough times 
in Arizona, where a top education ad- 
ministrator was said to follow the line of 
the John Birch Society and the state 
troopers resembled fascists. They were 
pretty tough bastards. 
PLAYBOY: You met them? 
kozoL: Oh, yeah! I thought they were 
going to kill me one night. They stopped 
me on a lonely road, four troopers in 
two cars and a police helicopter They 
threw me around and took my address 
book with all the names and addresses of 
the nuns and priests I had been working 
with. But then a reporter from The An- 
zona Daily Star dove up and she con- 
ced them to leave me alone. 

T had a lot of tough experiences like 
that, and by the mid-Seventies, | was 
very discouraged. I felt the nation was 
swinging too far to the right and iat the 
dreams 1 believed in would never be 
fulfilled. 1 was also afraid that my books 
going out of print; I didn't think I 
could make a living as a writer any 
longer. 

PLAYBOY: But you didn't quit 

KOZOL: No, but by 1980, | came close. 
I was offered a job as a professor of 
religion at Exeter; I was also oflered a 
professorship at the University of M 
sachusetts. But | didn’t want either, 
PLAYBOY: Why no! 
KOZOL: I didn't want to spend the rest of 
my life telling rich kids about poor kids. 
Or, like mar ctivists do, spend the 
rest of my life in weeds with a pipe, 
telling tales over sherry of what it was 
like to have been brave when | was 
young—playing old, scratchy Pete See- 
ger records. a few posters on the wall to 
remember the Sixties. 

PLAYBOY: And your writing? 

kozoL: My literary agent discouraged 
me greatly. He told me he didn’t think 
anyone in America wanted to read a 
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liberal author anymore. I found another 
agent, a terrific woman who said I could 
write what I wanted—disregard the ad- 
vice 'd been given and get on with it. 
PLAYBOY: So what did you do next? 
KOZOL; I wanted to write a book about 
what happens to the poor when they 
leave school. They don't have the skills 
to navigate society: They can’t carn a 
living or hold a decent job, they can’t 
understand the forms ‘they get—the 
welfare applications, the tax forms, the 
mortgage forms—and some of them 
can't read a telephone directory or a 
newspaper: It’s a terrible existence and a 
lot of them are driven to crime or prosti- 
tution. I spent three years on that book. 
It was called Illiterate America. To my as~ 
tonishment, it became a modest best sell- 
erin the midst of the Reagan age. 
PLAYBOY: Doesn't that show that the peo- 
ple of this country are concerned with 
the problem of illiteracy? 
KOZOL: This country could end illiteracy 
overnight if it wanted to. We have the 
means to do it, we just don't do it. We 
spend more money to keep a military 
force in Norway than we do on illiteracy. 
PLaysoY: Throughout all of this, what 
was going on in your personal life? 
KOZOL; I was going to be married; I had 
been living with a woman for about five 
years. I came back from my lectures on 
Miterate America and hoped to have a 
normal Christmas, But then I picked up 
The New York Times and read a story 
about a lite boy, an infant, who had 
died while he was homeless. I got into 
my car, drove to Logan Airport and flew 
to New York. I found the mother of that 
little boy, then found the shelter where 
she had lived during her pregnancy: the 
M: ‘iti Hotel. I spent a year visiting 
her every day. 

hat about your girlfrieni 
was seldom home. By the time 
Thad finished the book and come home, 
she had given up and moved away. 
PLayBoy: And the book? 

kozoL: The book was called Rachel and 
Her Children, published in 1988. P'd met 
several homeless families who opened 
up to me—not during the day, because 
that’s when they have the toughest time 
surviving in that atmosphere, but late at 
night. They would come to me after 
midnight and tell me their stories. They 
told me about their hopes and dreams 
for their children and about all the 
things they had longed to do when they 
were children. That’s when they would 
begin to cr 

PLayBoy: Didn't this book also cause 
some controversy? 
kozoL: A few months after it was pub- 
lished, Mayor Koch shut down the Mar- 
tinique. I'm not sure it was simply be- 
cause of the book, but simultaneous 
coverage of the hotel in The New Yorke 
probably placed considerable pressure 
on the city of New York. The larger fam- 
ilies who had lived there were given 


housing in the Bronx. Now the press 
never talks about the homeless anymore 
except for four weeks between Thanks 
giving and Christmas. It makes us feel 
pretty pious when we go to pray, 

PLaveoy: This experience led to your 
1991 book, Savage Inequalities. 

KOZOL: Some of the kids I met at the 
Martinique would call me from their 
new homes and tell me about what was 
going on in their schools. Just one hor- 
ror story after another. And 1 decided 
that it was time to take another look at 
the public schools. 1 had wanted to do a 
sequel to Death at an Early Age and that’s 
what this new book is. 

PLAYBOY: You took another look at the 
system? 

KOZOL: Yes. I started to visit schools in 
the Bronx and became so angry when | 
saw the things the kids were going 
through. Then I visited schools in Chica- 
go, East St. Louis, San Antonio, Cincin- 
nati, Washington, D.C., Paterson and 
Camden, New Jersey, Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts, and some schools around 
Boston. In all these schools, there are 
mostly minority children. 

PLAYBOY: Savage Inequalities, which made 
the best-seller lists, has debunked a few 
mythsand presumably upset the “educa- 
tion President.” Publishers Weekly, the 
trade magazine, devoted its cover to an 
open letter to President Bush imploring 
him to read your book. It seems you 
have opened a wound 

KOZOL: I'm astonished that this book has 
reached sucha large audience. Ivs going 
to sell more copies than anything I've ev- 
er w —even more than Death at an 
Early Age. Many readers of the book 
might have been happier if Pd just said 
that the situation was sad. They could 
have read it and said, “Well, | wept when 
I read Jonathan's book, so I guess 'ma 
good guy because I have compassion 
But this book doesn’t ask for compas- 
sion. It asks for anger and action. And 
that in dates people. Most people tell 
me that alter they've read the first chap- 
ter on East St. Louis, they take a walk 
and forget about it for a while, But I 
wanted to write a book that will eer 
rich people from sleeping easily u 
they act upon what I've written 
PLAYBOY: What in the public school sys- 
tem so enraged you? 

KOZOL: | was stunned by the incredible 
discrepancies between the urban and 
suburban schools—just astonished. I 
knew that there were some inequal 
in America and probably still some de- 
gree of segregation, but | had no idea 
how much these things had intensified. 
PLAYBOY: You mean, decades 
ing—and having spent millions of dol- 
lars to improve the system—it's wo 
kozoL: By and large, the schools are 
probably more separate and less equal 
than they were when I began teaching 
twenty-five years ago. It’s sad to see all 
that work done for not 1g. 0 See SO 
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little change after all these years. 
PLAYBOY: Why cloes that surprise you? 
kozou: | didn't think it would be this 
bad. Like most Americans, | believed in 
the myth of progress: If you don’t hear 
anything about it for ten years, it must 
have gotten better, But the schools are 
more crowded, the black children are 
more segregated, their health is worse, 
their nutrition is worse, their teacher 
pay is comparatively worse. The schools 
are more like garrisons or outposts or 
prisons than places of education. 
PLaysoy: How can you explain this? 
KOZOL: Schools are funded by a proper- 
ty tax in the United States, a local prop- 
erty tax, and the inner-city schools and 
poor districts simply don't have money. 
The federal government used to con- 
tribute ten percent to local school ex- 
penses but, under President Reag 
that was cut nearly in half. Now it’s six 
percent. States conuibute something, 
and in some states, it’s up to filty per- 
cent. The intention of state aid is to 
equalize school funding between rich 
and poor districts to make up the dispar- 
ities in local school wealth. In most cases, 
though, the aid is insuflicient to create 
any kind of real equality. And in some 
states, the assistance—for no under- 
standable reason—goes in greater abun- 
dance to the rich districts than to the 
poor, [t simply widens the gulf. 
PLAYBOY: Can you give an example? 
Kozol: New York City spends just over 
seven thousand dollars per pupil. Great 
Neck, on Long Island. spends more 
than fifteen thousand dollars. Ina just 
society, these numbers would be re- 
versed. The needs are infinitely greater 
in the Bronx than in Great Neck. Kids 
Ne dy have computers 


the na- 
upl 
and mismanaged. Is the money actually 
spent on educating students less than 
what could be realized? 

It's always easier to blame the 
an to blame ourselves. | mean, 
people tell me nowadays that New York 
City schools. wasteful, bureaucratic 
ind corrupt. The fact is, even if New 
York City had the most efficient, honest 
administration in the world. it would still 
be, at best, a tenth-rate system—just 
more efhicient. 

But ethics, not appearance, is the is- 
sue. The children are indoctrinated to 
believe that they live in a truly just soci- 
ety. They believe there is equal opportu- 
nity, that the best really can prevail. But 
every so often, they notice contradic 
tions. They nouce that many members of 
the Senate are millionaires. That gives 
them pause. They reflect. perhaps. that 
in Quayle did not become a Senator or 
Vice President exclusively on merit, 
PLayBoy: But arent success and fina! 
1 implicit in our society? 

Yes, but the deck is stacked 


PLAYBOY: There charges tha 
il public school system is cor 


against almost all children in America 
who are not privileged. How about that 
mazing coincidence that two gener 
tions of George Bush's family were ad- 
mitted to Phillips Academy and three 
generations went to Yale? Somehow, 
they don't identify with the poorest chil- 
dren, the blacks and Hispanics, bec: 
they don't see them. They never 
them. They live in a separate uni 
PLAYBOY: So there is some distant aw, 
ness but no real concern. 

KOZOL: Right. There are some wonder- 
ful teachers in high schools who assign 
students books on these issues. But 
what's interesting is that, while the stu- 
dents develop some cognitive knowl 
edge of these things, it doesn’t touch 
their hearts. It doesn’t touch their sense 
of entitlement to a privileged existence. 
They seem reluctant to believe that what 
they get is gotten at the cost of someone 
else. They want to believe they are win- 
ners in a fair game. They don't want to 
helieve the game is rigged 

Sometimes students will say to me, 
“Obviously it’s not fair, If I lived in the 
Bronx, I wouldn't be going to Amherst. 1 
don’t study very hard and I'm still going 
to Amherst. How could that be?” But it’s 
only the rare suburban student who 
slays up nights worrying about this. 

I was in a high school in Rye, New 
York, and we were discussing whether or 
not it would be fair for the parents of 
those students to pay higher taxes for 
the benefit of inner-city students. And 
one young woman said, “I don't see why 
we should do that. How would that 
benefit us?” Another student once told 
me this situation troubles him, but add- 
ed, “Is easy for me to be liberal now be- 
cause I don't have to pay the mortgage.” 
There is a sense of fatalism there—to go 
the way of his parents once he’s a little 
older by shelving his ethics for a more 
pragmatic view 
PLAYBOY: Is this an table situation? 
KOZOL: No, I don’t think so. There have 
been times in Ameri history when 
privileged children were profoundly 
subject to pangs of conscience and will- 
ng to take action. Alter all, many decent 
Americans—some of them children of 
the richest people in our country—went 
to the South to change the laws of the 
land in the early Sixties. And thousands. 
of decent kids took a role in changing 
history. But nowadays they are ane: 
thetized. They are either unwilling to 
take any action or they're persuaded 
that it won't make an 
PLayBoy: Are we talking about the Me 
Generation? 

In this sense, they are the true 
children of the Reagan era. That young 


verse. 


woman who asked why her parents 
should be taxed to pay for poor kids— 
how it would benefit her—is the perfect 
product of the Reagan-Bush years. 


y to mysell, 
sident Reagan was triumphant be- 


When I hear her voice, 1 
F 


yond his greatest dreams. He has surgi- 
cally removed the soul of conscience out 
of our children and replaced it with the 
most crass and unhesitating self-interest. 
Ronald Reagan was a genius. He has 
made millions of Americans as selfish as. 
he and his wife. 

PLaYBoY: President Bush has frequently 
implied that the inefficiency of the sys- 
tem is the primary cause of our prob- 
lems. Can't that be true? 

KOZOL: Even if the school systems were 
administered by one of the C.E.O.s that 
George Bush admires. they would still be 
separate and unequal school systems. 
There is also corruption and misman- 
agement in the suburb: 
That doesn’t come to our attention be- 
cause they have so much more money to 
Sart. with. We never focus on the 
inefficiency of the rich districts, only on 
the school districts that have blacks and 
Hispanics as dependents 

PLAYBOY: Much attention has been paid 
to discipline as a possible remedy for this 
problem. Joe Clark, the black Paterson, 
New Jersey, principal on whom the film 
Lean On Me was based, is an example. 
kozou: A dreadful educator. Black par- 
ents in Paterson have said to me flatly 
that [former Secretary of Education and 
ug czar] William Bennett anointed Joe 
Clark as an ideal hero for white Americ 
Knock the black kids into line! Shout at 
them with a bullhorn! Walk through the 
corridors with a baseball bat in’ your 
hand! And if they can’t learn or if they 
cause you trouble, kick them out! Well, 
I'm told that three quarters of the kids 
Clark expelled are now in jail. He was an 
ideal prison warden if you want to turn 
schools into prisons. And he was praised 
by the White House. He has now moved 
on from education to giving lectures. | 
hear he gets high fe 
pLaveoy: Geiting back to your visits to 
schools around the country, what else 
did you find? 

KOZOL: I visited an elementary school 
the Bronx that doesn't even have a 
school building; it’s in an indoor skating 
rink—low: ceilings, no windows, five 
classes in an undivided room. They pack 
thirteen hundred black kids and eight 
hundred Hispanic kids into a building 
that can hold eight hundred at most. 

In Chicago, | learned that, on an aver- 
age day, one quarter of the teachers are 
substitutes. Even substitutes are in short 
supply. On a typical Monday or Friday 
morning in the spring, nearly 18,000 
children come to class and find no teach- 
er, not even a substitute. And because 
of financial cuts in Chicago, even these 
schools are drowning. Ninety percent of 
the supplies budget was cut. They are 
now rationing pencils, paper, even toilet 
paper, The kids have to bring toilet pa 
m home. 

Z 1 East St. Louis, people are sut- 
fering from the fumes of two huge 
chemical plants—one owned by Phzer 
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and the other by Monsanto. One student 
said to me, “This is a big country. Why 
do they have to bring all their poison 
here?” 

PLayBoy: The East St. Louis story isn’t a 
fair example. It’s well known that the 
city is overwhelmed by corruption and 
mismanagement 

KozOL: But the children haye to live and 
go to school there. You can’t blame the 
victims. Yes, the city is so poor that there 
hasn't been a garbage pickup in some 
parts in four years—it just lies piled up 
in the streets. But what 2 

cal companies’ responsibilit 
so much phosphorus in the soil that 
when kids ride their bikes across dry 
reek beds, there is spontaneous com- 
bustion. The sewage system explodes 
periodically. 

There's a school there named Martin 
Luther King Junior High School. A stu 
dent from a neighboring school—a sev- 
enth-grade girl—said to me, “We have a 
school full of sewer water and the doors 
are locked with chains. Every child in the 
school is black. It’s like a terrible joke on 
history.” A seventh grader said that. In 
Great Neck, that child would share a 
class with seventeen others. Her teacher 
would get sixty thousand dollars a year, 
there would be carpeting on the floor, 
two hundred computers in the library 
sixty thousand volumes of books avail- 
able and one guidance counselor for 
ery two hundred kids, as opposed 10 a 
ratio of one to one thousand in New 
York City 

I asked the chemistry teacher there 
what he most needed and he said chem- 
icals. Here isa city drowning in chemical 
waste and he had no chemicals and no. 
water! [Laughs] In the South Bronx, at 
Morris High School, the school was so 
poor that on rainy days there was literal- 
ly a waterfall down the stairway, simply 
because they couldn't fix the roof In 
Camden, New Jersey, there are comput- 
er classes but no computers. The kids 
use old manual typewriters and pretend 
they're computers, 

PLAYBOY: But hasn't education been this. 
Administration's priority? Hasn't money 
been provided? 

KOZOL: More money is put into prison 
construction than into schools. fal, in 
itself, is the description of a nation bent 
on suicide. I mean, what’s more precious 
to us than our own children? We're go- 
ing to build a lot more prisonsif we don't 
deal with the schools and their inequal 
ties. Right now, President Bush thin 
he can contain all this by punitive mea- 
sures, That's basically the Bill Bennett 
agenda: Build more prisons, get tough 
more stick, less carrot. We have more 
people in prisons in proportion to our 
population than any other country in 
the world. We're not going to be able to 
build enough prisons to contain all these 
ruined human beings. 
PLAYBOY: So our school systern i: 


helping 


to create our prison population 
KOZOL: What we're seeing is the end of 
the Jeffersonian dream. We're seeing the 
end of any pretense at all of providing 
equal opportunity to rich children and 
poor children in this country, At present, 
a tiny percent of the population controls. 
about half the wealth. That is an ex- 
traordinary development in a democra- 
cy. The children of the poor have only 
one chance in a thousand of ever rising 
beyond their class. Their destinies have 
been determined before they enter 
school. There could not be a darker sce- 
nario for the United States. The affluent 
people believe they're secure and that 
the inner-city kids won't cause them any 
trouble. They feel sure that they will 
continue to kill one another off in gang 
wars, or dic through disease, like AID} 
or through drug addiction. But that’s 
not going to be true forever. At some 
point, these unjustly decimated kids are 
going to turn their anger outward. 
They're not naive. The kids at Morris 
High School told me, “People think we 
don't know what we're missing, but we 
have eyes and we can see, and we have 
hearts and we can feel.” 

PLayBoy: What clse contributes to our 
current social inequalit 
kOzOL: The way our health-care system 
is run, the degrading conditions of hous- 
ng for poor children—the poor have no 
place in America anymore. Since Presi- 
dent Reagan was in office—and, more 
vividly, sce President Bush came to 
office—government policy has increas- 
ingly ceased 10 address questions of 
equality. The buzzword now is exeel- 
lence. Excellence has become a code 
word for “retreat from the dreams of 
equality and of an end to segregation.” 
People drone on with interminable 
speeches about the need to get tough 
with kid: nore examinations, more 
discipline in the schools. They don't 
even breathe a whisper about segrega- 
on or race or equality. 

PLAYBOY: Some schools, which are pre- 
sumably supported by members of the 
black community, choose to teach to 
black male children only. Doesn't this in- 
dicate that there is some desire w whi 
the community to remain segregated 
KOZOL: The Reagan and Bush Adminis- 
trations have been very successful in cre- 
ating a farm team of conservative blacks 
who will say the things that right-wing 
white people used to say. There are en- 
tire battalions of young black intellectu- 
Is who have been nurtured by the Rea- 
gan and Bush Administrations—and by 
friends in the right wing—10 sus- 
tain the present inequities in this coun- 
try. They have found a handful of blacks 
who will say they don't want desegrega- 
tion. But if you talk to ordinary black 
milies, you will find that exactly the 
verse is true. When you give black fami- 
lies the chance to send their children to 
top-notch white suburban schools, there 


are massive waiting lists. 
PLaysoy: And the Administration is do- 
ing nothing about this 
KOZOL: Last 5 President Bush is- 
sued his educational blueprint for the 
year 2000 and there was nota word in it 
about racial cease equality in 
schooling. The Pr i 

to say that money is not important. His 
exact words were, “Dollar bills don't 
educ ate students.” That is a very consol- 
parents 
to Phillips Academy. I'm sure it 
gives him a better delusion of having 
achieved what he achieved on his own 
merit. In fact, Phillips Academy invests 
more than twenty thousand dollars a 
year in a kid like George Bush—which is 
five times what we spend on the poor 
black kids of Camden, the South Bronx. 
If money doesn't make the difference, 
why did George Bush's parents waste all 
that money? They must be crazy! 
PLayBoy: Is George Bush deliberately 
insensitive? 

KOZOL: EON all the er 


icism Lyndon 
SEE in 


He wied, decently aad noes 
conscience, to create a level plz 


dren but poor children. He cre: 
Head Start and Upward Bound. He 
ated crucial assistance programs for 
poor children in this country. Those 


programs have been decimated by Bush 
z an. Now there’s no longer even. 
a pretense, not even a blink. If you're 


born in Camden, New Jersey, you're a 
four-thousand-dollar baby; in Princeton, 
Tsey, you're an eight-thousand- 
Neck, you're a 
a and if 
you George Bush’s class, you're a 
twenty-thousand-dollar baby. 
PLAYBOY: A recent study claims that the 
allocation of monies for the poor is de- 
liberately low. Do you believe that it’s 
premeditated? 
KOZOL: No, I don't rue into the conspir- 
acy theory. I've all slieved that our 
society is tightly su ited and that a 
thousand mechanisms perpetuate these 
stratifications. The public schools, after 
ten years of the Reagan—Bush Adm 
trations, now serve this function more 
overtly than they ever did before. But 1 
refuse to believe that it is 
tended. Look at one of the ovo top hig 
schools in New York City: Stuyvesant 
High School. There are twenty-six hun- 
dred and forty-two children; only one 
hundred and twenty-three of them are 
black. Now, that’s an excellent example 
of conspiracy of effect but nota 
conspiracy of intent. If you understand 
that the students were admiued solely 
on merit, then examine the b; 
grounds of the white students, you'll 
find that they were provided advantages 
that black children are not. Poor children. 
don't have preschool education. There 
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is discrepancy among their elementary 
schools; there are culturally loaded tests. 
Alll of these contribute to deny opportu- 
nity to poorer children. And, in addi- 
tion, the parents of the poor, who are 
tims of the same system, offer no sup- 
port. I would never reduce it to a simple 
conspiracy 
PLAYBOY: [iat still seems vague. If there 
is no conscious conspiracy, how do you 
explain the politically directed allocation 
of resources that you have already 
pointed out? 
KOZOL: The reason the state legislatures 
always try to obstruct, delay or counter- 
mand court orders to equalize school 
funds is that most legislators, and cer- 
tainly the most powerful ones, are ac 
countable to relatively privileged people, 
so they are directly serving their inte 
ests. If the poorest children receive the 
same resources as the privileged, there 
would be less room at top-rated colleges 
for the privileged. The privileged would 
have to compete against many more ch 
dren who would give them a run for 
their money. 
PLAYBOY: So you say there’s a deliberate 
attempt to limit access for the poor? 
KOZOL: Well, it's not malevolent. The 
affluent suburbs do not wish the chil 
dren of the poor ill. They simply want 
the most for their own children. But 
to the children in the South Bronx, it’s 
all the same. The reason why they come 
up shortchanged doesn’t matter to them. 
PLAYBOY: But you portray the poor as 
ennobled and the privileged as unprin- 
cipled scoundrels. 
kozoL: The thing is, I don't believe that 
any rich person wishes poor children 
harm. Rich people would never put 
their kids out on the little-league field 
and say, “We're going to rig the game for 
our child our kids will wear baseball 
mitts, the poor kids will play with bare 
hands.” We would never say that. We 
would find that obnoxious. We wouldn't 
rig a baseball game the way w 
schooling in America. Yet we do pe: 
that rigging in our public schools. And 
while I don’t think that it’s deliberate or 
conspiratorial, it amounts to a conspir 
acy of effect 

So it's a systemic conspiracy, The eco- 
nomics intervene without it being neces- 
sary to intervene invidiously. That makes 
a mockery out of what democracy is all 
about. Admittedly, rich people have a 
right to buy extras for their children and 
they have the right to enjoy their wealth. 
But we don’t have the right to do that to. 
our public school system. If rich people 
want to opt out of democracy, then 
they'd better spend the money to send 
their kids to prep school. The public 
chool system is the last possible arena 
for democracy. It’s the last place where 
we promised to give kids an equal shot. 
Not todo that is an injustice, an eyil. 
PLAYBOY: Several lawsuits are currently 
being introduced to redress the problem 


ible funding. How do you feel 
about that? 

kozot: There's a school-equity suit 
pending in New York State, as well as 
suits in about twenty other states, If this 
issue is ever forced in the courts, it 
would be interesting to see how the rich 
suburbs respond. It would give us an an- 
swer to the question that lies at the heart 
of all my writing: “Does this nation real- 
fair play?” Perhaps the 
us. Mm not sure. 
PLAYBOY: Is it ultimately the political ir 
difference of the poor that creates in- 
equity? 
KOZOL: The parents of the poor have li 
Ue opportunity to make their political 
will known. Many don't yote. And those 
who do vote, vote poorly because they're 
badly educated, They are products of 
the same system. 

PLAYBOY: A circle of ignorance? 
KozOL: Yes. The White House has p: 
posed thiy America 2000 plan. The pu 
pose of this plan is to create, around the 
country, 2 model network of successful 
schools in order to find out “what 
The proposition is, of course, 
that once we find out what works, we'll 
act upon it. Well, I understand that the 
current Secretary of Education, Lamar 
Alexander, has high Presidential ambi- 
tions, and if he is trying to position him- 
self for a candidacy around the year 
2000, he will have to face the conse- 
quences of the failure of this program. 
George Bush will not; he has wisely cho- 
sen to be out of power when the failures 
of the plan are realized 

PLAYBOY: So you have great doubts about 
America 2000. 

kozoL: I would emphasize this to the 
in the White House who would listen 
We already know a lot of things that 
work which we refuse to act upon. Head 
Start works—it makes a spectacular dif- 
ference. The President knows this, the 
Secretary of Education has conceded 
this, But they still refuse to provide it to 
many of the children who need it. They 
are unwilling to pay for it. The main 
function of research in social policy 
the United States is a mechanism for 
eternal postponement of action. Very 
seldom does it create a mandate to aet on 
anything. The President's statement that 
we dont haye enough money to fund 
Head Start is preposterous—and as im- 
plausible as his statements on other mat- 
implausible as his haying said 
that Clarence Thomas was the mos‘ 
qualified candidate for the Supreme 
Sourt and that the nomination had 
nothing to do with race. You know, the 
President is the prime practitioner 
of affirmative action: One black man 
‘out, one in—Marshall our, Thomas in. 
PLAYBOY: How clo you manage to keep a 
positive outlook about all this? 

kozOL: Look, in the context of almost 
universal misery, we have two choices: 
We throw our hands up because we 


dort know how to deal with it, or we can 
jump in and carve out one area where 
we know the answer and have the means 
to make a difference. If I didn’t believe 
the schools alone could be a wansforma- 
tive course, even with all the obstacles on 
eyery side, I wouldn't be a teacher and | 
wouldn't write about education. My life’s 
work has rested on the premise that no 
matter how grim the context—no matter 
how many teenage mothers there are or 
how much drug use, violence, illness or 
despair there is—a spectacular public 
school can make the ference. I refuse 
to buy into the myth that I call “the end- 
Jess circle of causation.” I hear it all the 
time: No matter what you do, there are 
so many other things wrong with their 
lives that it won't make a difference. 
Whereyer | stand on the circle of cau- 
sation, the lever of change must be 
somewhere else. Well, that is an axiom of 
impotence, 

PLayBoy: The idea is to pull the switch 
wherever you stand, right? 

KOZOL: Yes. | simply refuse to accept eth- 
ical impotence. Whether that’s arrogant 
or not, I refuse. If I were in public hou: 
ing, I would have a sign on the wall be- 
hind my desk: HOUSING IS THE LEVER OF 
CHANGE, If L were a doctor, 1 would say 
that public health makes the difference. 
PLayBoy: Is it that simple—all you need 
is a little activism? 

KOZOL: Granted, there are infinitely 
complex causative factors in the other 
eas. There are so many related forces 
at work in the drug problem: the histori 
willingness of white crime syndicates to 
target black communities, government 
drug policy, lack of treatment facilities, 
et cetera. And nobody has the answer. 
Bill Bennett's entire political career rest- 
ed on his finding the answer and he ut- 
terly failed. But we know exactly what 
would make the difference in publi 
schooling. 

PLAYBOY: Andi that is? 

KOZOL: We know that a good teacher in 
the country's inner cities would teach 
better in a class of twenty kids instead of 
forty, We know that kids learn better in a 
building that doesn't have rain leaking 
‘om the ceiling. We know that kids will 
learn better if they have a teacher to go 
to. We know that kids don’t learn a great 
deal of physics if the school doesn't have 
a physics lab. They learn more chemistry 
in a chemistry class that has chemicals. 
We know thatif a school doesn’t haye an 
advanced placement course and another 
school has eighteen advanced placement 
courses, the kids at the latter school 
have a better chance of going to college. 
And this we can do—we can act now! 
PLAYBOY: What would you do if you were 
offered a job in this Administration? 
KozOL: Well, first, no one’s going to: 
offer me a job in this Administration 
Maybe in twenty years, if Mario Cuomo 
or Tom Harkin were President. But if I 
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were the Secretary of Education, the first 
thing J] would do would be to convince 
the nation to get rid of property-tax 
funding for schools. That simply creates 
a hereditary meritocracy. Start out with a 
level playing field for all children in pub- 
lic schools. And I would immediately ask 
Congress to raise the federal expendi- 
ture from its present five percent to 
twenty-five percent. I would say, “The 
nation’s at risk and we have to pay the 
bill.” And I would get the rest of the 
public school funding from state income 
taxes. 

PLAYBOY: You didn’t answer the ques- 
tion. Would you take a job with the cur- 
rent Administration? 

KOZOL: Of course, yeah, I'd love to be 
able to use the authority of the White 
House to exhort and transform. I mean, 
one of the things that’s frustrating to me 
is that few people who share my beliefs 
have any voice of power in this country. 
The entire school agenda, like the entire 
poverty agenda, is orchestrated either by 
the hard-right ideologues at places such 
as the Heritage Foundation, or else by 
cynical and world-weary neoconserva- 
tives who reminisce nostalgically about 
the days of their youth, when they were 
liberals in the Sixties—who basically ex- 
ploit those memories to sweeten the pill 
of their presently vindictive policies. 
PLaYBoY: Your solutions sound good on 
the surface, but the economy is in such 
straits that resources simply aren't avail- 
able. You can’t fund the school system 
with honorable intentions. 

KOZOL: We could say, “Look, the Cold 
War is over. We're not going to take any 
more time with that, so let's get started 
on education. We're going to bring 
home our troops from around the 
world. We're going to increase the Peace 
Corps twentyfold. We're going to save 
the country one hundred billion dollars, 
then target that money for social poli- 
cies, including the twenty poorest school 
districts in the country.” That might do 
it. If we could afford to spend fifty billion 
dollars in the Persian Gulf, then we can 
afford five billion dollars to do this. 
pLayBor: What about the defense-policy 
interests? A lot of people would be out of 
jobs. 

Kozol: We could take the people from 
the defense industry and put them to 
work building schools. We'd put all this 
terrific technology into creating school 
systems in the inner cities. We’d make 
them so good that white people would 
pull their kids out of the prep schools 
and put them in schools in the South 
Bronx. [Laughs] 

PLayBoy: George Herbert Walker Bush 
the Fourth, attending Martin Luther 
King Junior High in East St. Louis? 
Kozol: That's what is so bewildering. We 
are being lectured by all these right-wing 
characters from the Heritage Founda- 
tion and similar think tanks on the 


virtues of the unregulated free market, 
then being encouraged to extend the 
magic of the market to the public school 
system. That's the ethos behind the new 
idea of using vouchers to attend private 
schools. But why should the free market 
work any better in schooling than it does 
in housing the poor? The free market 
doesn’t work in terms of health care, it 
doesn’t even work in the purchase of 
food for poor people. The private-bank- 
ing system does not work for the poor. 
There's a political democracy, but there's 
no economic democracy in this country. 
PLAYBOY: The disparity between rich and 
poor is becoming larger, and the lower 
middle class is rapidly shrinking. If 
you're correct, working-class whites will 
soon experience the same inequity. 
KOZOL: Yes. The extremes of wealth and 
poverty, of privilege and misery, are now 
far greater than at any previous time in 
my life. Even in the dormant Fifties, the 
gray age of Eisenhower, it was not this 
bad. The working class is submerging in- 
to the lower class. You can see it right 
here, around these little towns in Mas- 
sachusetts. Rowley, an all-white working- 
class town near here, is spending only 
about twenty-six hundred dollars a year 
per pupil. They are decimated by feder- 
al and state cuts and by the recession. 
The federal government is opting out on 
them now. They are spending less there 
than in Mississippi. These white kids will 
be an underclass a few years from now. A 
lot of white families are landing in home- 
less shelters now. The kids won't have an 
education to be able to land a decent job. 
PLayBoy: And the consequences? 

KOZOL: They will perceive themselves to 
be in competition with the poor black 
and Hispanic. You'll have working-class 
whites increasingly disenfranchised, in- 
creasingly close to the financial edge. 
Unfortunately, neither the poor blacks 
nor the poor whites will aim their anger 
where it ought to be aimed—at the 
supremely wealthy people who profited 
immensely during the Eighties and 
Nineties, saw their taxes cut and still 
don't have to pay a serious capital-gains 
tax. They won't resent them because 
they don’t understand what's happening 
to themselves. They can’t measure this 
year’s promises against last year’s decep- 
tions because they're too poorly educat- 
ed. They can't read history. 

PLayBoY: You're talking about the trite 
messages that promise hope just to keep 
people placid? 

KOZOL: Absolutely, absolutely. You know, 
basically a very small percentage of the 
population pays for the conservative po- 
litical advertisements that keep electing 
people like George Bush. President 
Bush doesn’t need to be accountable to 
the poor; they can’t finance his cam- 
paign. He's accountable to the ones who. 
give him ten thousand dollars or one 
hundred thousand dollars to get him re- 


elected. So he really has no need to tem- 
per his messages to appeal to the losers 
in this unfair game. 

PLAYBOY: Maybe it's too dangerous to ed- 
ucate the poor. 

KOZOL: People belicve that—and some- 
times I do. I met a fellow in San Antonio, 
a professor at Trinity University, who 
told me about Alamo Heights, a self-con- 
tained, upper-class enclave that has a 
separate school system. This fellow said 
to me, “If we gave all these poor Hispan- 
ic kids in San Antonio the same terrific 
schools that we have, who would be 
there to trim the lawns and scrub the 
kitchen floors for the people in Alamo 
Heights? Who would do the dirty work 
of this society?” 

PLaysoy: But isn't that typical of most 
societies? 

KOZOL: Various business leaders have 
said that we need a well-educated work 
force in order to compete, but I’m not so 
sure they mean that. Is that really true? 
They can hire people to assemble base- 
balls in Haiti for four dollars a day, while 
here they would have to pay that an 
hour. When I see large numbers of black 
men standing idle in cities around the 
country, I wonder if there is any longer a 
need for them in our society. I once 
asked that of Congressman Augustus 
Hawkins, who retired recently. He was 
chairman of the House Labor and Edu- 
cation Committee, and he said, sadly, 
“What do you do with a former slave 
when you no longer need his labor?” 
The question is, do we value the chil- 
dren of the poor any longer, or are they 
expendable? Well, we have written them 
off. We have decided they have no moral 
dlaim on us and no economic utility. We 
don’t want to get near them. And now, 
with AIDS, we have a vivid metaphor for 
keeping them at a distance. 

PLayBoy: If that’s the reality, then why 
fight so hard? 

KOZOL: School kids all across the country 
say the same thing every morning. They 
put their hands over their hearts, look at 
the flag and say the Pledge of Allegiance. 
They speak about one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. I'd like to 
believe that some day the most affluent 
people in this country, and particularly 
their children, will decide it’s time to 
make this promise come true. The busi- 
ness logic sees children only for their fu- 
ture utlitarian value. We ought to value 
children because they are fragile, vul- 
nerable, beautiful. Because childhood 
places unique demands upon us, and 
the most precious demand ought to be a 
period of happiness. That's the only ar- 
gument I care to give. I try to portray a 
vision of what a just society should do, 
could do or would do. That's all I'm try- 
ing to do in life. I can’t say any more. Is 
that enough? RS] 


Welcome to the state of relaxation. Enjoy your stay. 
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IS FACE SHOULD GRACE a three- 

dollar bill. He's the fimflam 

financier with the towering: 

physique and pygmy scru- 

ples, the bunco artist who 

tried to buy Washington 
while bleeding Lincoln to death. 

A few short years ago, when Charles 
H, Keating, Jr, stood at the top of the 
financial heap, his thrift-and-real-es- 
tate empire seemed to be worth bik 
lions. In Phoenix, his home base since 
1976, he built the Phoenician, a resort 
hotel that he touted as the world’s 
finest. His corporate fleet of stretch 
limos, sleek jets and a helicopter— 
all painted beige or virginal white— 
whooshed him from one business con- 
quest to the next. When he ran into 
political squalls, he turned to a Rolo- 
dex that read like a Senate roll call. 

Now his empire is worth less than 
the paper its books were cooked on, 
and the collapse of the Lincoln Savings 
and Loan Association will cost U.S. tax- 
payers $2.6 billion, more than any of 
the hundreds of other S&L failures 
of recent years. Keating—who at the 
age of 68 already stands convicted of 
defrauding investors in Lincoln's par- 
ent company, American Continental 
Corporation—still faces enough new 
charges of racketcering, bank fraud 
and insider trading, among others, to 
put him in the slammer for 510 years. 

As more details emerge of his ma- 
neuverings, we see a picture of a veter- 
an swindler from Cincinnati who rec 
ognized the Reagan era as Camelot for 
the rapacious. Charlie Keating seized 
his main chance when the federal gov- 
ernment deregulated the savings-and- 
loan industry. He didn’t invent the 
S&L crisis, but he defined it by the 
magnitude of his scandalous behav- 
ior—Time magazine dubbed him its 
“most visible villain’—and by the feroc- 
ity with which he fought anyone who 
got in his way. 

Before the Eighties, savings-and- 
loan associations, or thrifts, as they 
were quaintly called in a thrifiier era, 
were mostly neighborhood institutions; 
Jimmy Stewart ran one in It's a Wonder- 
ful Life. They were insured by the fed- 


eral government, but they were also 
limited by law to giving depositors a 
modest return on savings and to lend- 
ing money for such sound investments 
as private homes. It wasn’t an exciting 
industry, but until the government re- 
laxed the rules, it was a stable one. 
Then suddenly, thrifts could invest in 
risky businesses like land development, 
office buildings and shopping malls, 
and people like Charles Keating 
rushed in, filling a regulatory vacuum 
with an ethical void 

When Keating bought Lincoln Sav- 
ings in 1984, it was an ordinary S&L 
based in Irvine, California, and he was 
Arizona's most flamboyant developer 
and home builder. In the superheated 
spirit of the times, he promptly turned 
Lincoln into a personal casino and used 
its assets, according to thrift regulators, 
to feed his family’s baronial lifestyle 
and to finance elaborate corporate ven- 
tures and real-estate schemes that were 
dubious at best, fraudulent at worst. 

When Keating's luck started head- 
ing south, thrift regulators claim, he 
siphoned more cash from Lincoln 
Savings to cover his losses. When they 
got on his case, he rallied five U.S. Sen- 
ators to his cause. Later known as the 
Keating Five, they were Alan Cranston 
of California, John McCain and Dennis 
DeConcini of Arizona, John Glenn of 
Ohio and Donald Riegle of Michigan, 
and they had been favored by Charlie 
Keating with more than $1,000,000 in 
campaign funds. 

Such was Keating’s power that he 
could summon these Senators to pri- 
vate meetings and send them off to 
subsequent discussions with the head 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and its regulators, where they repre- 
sented their benefactor as a worthy cit- 
izen being harassed by overeager bank 
examiners. When transfusions from 
Lincoln Savings failed to revive Ameri- 
can Continental, he raised cash by sell- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars in 
what turned out to be worthless ACC 
junk bonds to tens of thousands of un- 
sophisticated investors who bought 
them through Lincoln's branches and 
thought they were buying securities in- 
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charles keating professed to 
be a beacon of morality in 

a depraved world. he also 
flimflammed investors, bribed 
senators and rained ruin 


on every taxpayer 


profile by 
JOE MORGENSTERN 


PROF 
THOUI 
HONOR 


sured by the federal government. This 
past fall, in a Los Angeles courtroom, 
two of Keating's elderly victims attacked 
him physically. But it was too late for 
them, since they had already lost their 
life savings, and no sweat for him, since 
they were too frail to do him any harm. 

Many aspects of his far-flung ven- 
tures remain hazy: How much influ- 
ence did he actually buy? How did he 
manage to stay so far ahead of the law 
for so long? Where did all the money 
go? But there’s another mystery: Who 
is this man behind the flinty facade and 
why did he do what he did? 

Keating has been many things to 
many people, but never a common 
thief. He has been an ostensible gentle- 
man of great, if intermittent, personal 
charm. He’s a husband and father 
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dedicated to his family. (Although ded- 
ication can go only so far: The day be- 
fore Christmas 1991, when Keating's 
family and friends were trying to raise 
bail for him and his son, Charles H. 
Keating III, who was in jail on similar 
charges, they could come up with on- 
ly enough cash for one or the other. 
Poppa promptly sprung himself and 
left the fruit of his loins to ripen further 
behind bars.) He’s also a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, a philanthropist (when 
Mother Teresa toured the Southwest, 
Keating lent her his helicopter) and a 
relentless bluenose who, during a 40- 
year crusade against what he deemed 
to be pornography, sought to have this 
magazine, among others, banned from 
newsstands across the nation. 


° 

Money talks, but it can also laugh 
and smile and charm. And Charlie 
Keating, Jr., wasn't just a humorless 
moralizer. He was an effective glad- 
hander, a lanky developer in shirt- 
sleeves who would refer to someone he 
liked as “the genius”; a father figure 
with a voice that could be soft and lilt- 
ing or big and booming, who told his 
help at American Continental to call 
him Charlie (though he remained Mr. 
Keating to most), and who, on holy 
days, would remind his Catholic secre- 
taries to go to church. 

Above all else, though, Charlie Keat- 
ing got things done. He built houses, 
created jobs and bought himself a 
shiny California S&L called Lincoln 
Savings. Long before the Keating Five, 
he laid hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on local politicians, gave millions to 
the Church and spread cash around 
Arizona like Johnny Cactusseed mak- 
ing the desert bloom. 

Loving to be liked, he lavished gifis 
on people around him. One time he 
gave a Corvette to a female mail-room 
worker for doing a good job. Another 
time he took all the women in his legal 
department to a shopping mall, gave 
each one $500 and told them they had 
20 minutes to spend it on something 
nice to wear or the money would be 
taken back. 

He based some of his hires on 
hunches rather than résumés and won 
deep loyalty in the process. Many em- 
ployees, like Ruben Mujioz, who be- 
came American Continental’s advertis- 
ing director, look back on their work 
for Keating with unapologetic pride. 
Keating paid terrific salaries—even 
secretaries earned $60,000 a year, 
sometimes more—and then demanded 
ceaseless effort in return. When 60 
Minutes came calling, he summoned 
one young woman into his office and 
gave her a raise right there on camera, 
making her, as Keating proclaimed, the 
company’s first $100,000-a-year em- 


ployee who had started as a secretary. 
The technique was straight out of tele- 
vangelism, but the message was as clear 
as the engraving on a dollar bill—stick 
with me, all you struggling wage slaves, 
hungry investors and humble deposi- 
tors, and [ll make you rich. 

Yet, Keating's shimmering vision 
had its dark side, even before the bub- 
ble finally burst. Working conditions 
were draconian at American Continen- 
tal’s headquarters on Camelback Road 
in Phoenix. No pictures on office walls 
unless approved by management. 
Nothing to be left on desktops at night, 
not so much as a pencil or box of paper 
clips. Prussian order imposed on sup- 
plies (white-out bottles lined up like 
little soldiers on storage-room shelves) 
and on personnel (fresh-scrubbed sec- 
retaries with Stepford smiles clipping 
newspapers, whenever they had to, 
over wastebaskets, for fear that scraps 
might fall on the floor). 

At an enormous subdivision called 
Estrella that American Continental 
planned to build on 20,000 acres 
southwest of Phoenix, Keating even 
tried to extend his control into the pri- 
vate lives of home buyers. Until mem- 
bers of the press found out and set upa 
howl, Keating wanted covenants that 
would prohibit residents from viewing 
pornography or having abortions. 
(After construction of a few houses 
and access roads, the project itself was 
aborted.) 

But the darkest side was financial, 
since the obverse of Keating's tight 
control was his wild, untrammeled tac- 
tic of robbing Lincoln to pay Paul and 
defrauding new investors to keep his 
doomed corporation afloat. 

Keating used American Continental 
to acquire the 58-year-old Lincoln Say- 
ings for $51,000,000. Within two years, 
the thrift was under close scrutiny by 
thrift regulators, and its parent compa- 
ny, American Continental, had been 
hemorrhaging cash. To stanch the flow, 
Keating began, in November 1986, 
selling $200,000,000 in American Con- 
tinental debentures. 

The bonds looked impressive, as 
bonds do, and the salesmen peddling 
the handsomely designed certificates 
sat at desks in Lincoln branches. Since 
the S&L was insured by the federal 
government, the surroundings func- 
tioned as a theme park of integrity, Lit- 
tle wonder, then, that Lincoln Savings’ 
customers—many of them elderly and 
disinclined to read fine print—bought 
the ACC bonds and assumed that their 
investments were as solid as the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Of course, the bonds were not in- 
sured at all, and ACC lacked the re- 
sources with which to back them. Keat- 
ing most likely knew this when he put 


the first issue on the market in 1986, 
but he went ahead with the sale any- 
way; a thug at heart, he was also a thug 
in deed. And when he floated an addi- 
tional $300,000,000 worth in 1988, he 
probably knew ACC was headed for 
bankruptcy. Here again, though, he 
never let honor interfere with his need 
for cash, Keeping the explosive knowl- 
edge of ACC's plight to himself, he 
encouraged his salesmen at Lincoln's 
branches to keep selling worthless pa- 
per and to keep telling prospective in- 
vestors: “Trust me.” 

Keating also kept up a prosperous 
front at his corporate headquarters, 
spending lavishly and making bold 
plans. Still, even those who admired 
and believed in him began to worry, 
when, as Ruben Mufoz recalled re- 
cently, Keating would “come into his 
office at three or four in the morning to 
have his own concentration time.” Did 
they think anything was scriously 
wrong? Munoz nodded pensively: “It 
crossed our minds.” 


. 

Consider a brief moment from Keat- 
ing’s first trial in Los Angeles. The date 
is November 5, 1991, and the time is 
shortly before four p.m. The prosecu- 
tion has just rested its case, the defense 
has moved for dismissal without 
putting Keating on the stand and the 
motion has been promptly rejected. 
Through it all, Charlie Keating has sat 
motionless, like a display at Madame 
Tussaud’s, his hair dyed reddish- 
blond, his long, furrowed face with 
its sunbaked lizardly skin registering 
absolute zero on a scale of human 
emotion. 

But now, another long day in court is 
at an end, and the time has come for 
Keating's ritual trooping past the me- 
dia line. He strides out of the court- 
room behind his lawyer, Stephen Neal, 
and then stands silent in the corridor 
as Neal agrees to make a brief state- 
ment. Nothing special about this so far. 
Lawyers often speak for their clients 
during trial; that’s why they're called 
mouthpieces. The startling part is what 
happens to Keating’s expression when 
the TV lights go on. 

At the first moment of halogen daz- 
zle, his jaw snaps to attention, his eyes 
sparkle, his thin lips separate to reveal 
a gleaming set of choppers. What had 
seemed half a second ago to be a 
botched job of embalming becomes a 
smile of remarkable jauntiness, an en- 
tirely convincing simulation of kind- 
ness, sweetness or Grant Wood good- 
ness—you name it, or merely feel it, 
and you can project it onto Keating's 
face. 

While Neal launches into an earnest 
sound bite—We're disappointed that the 

(continued on page 86) 


Damn it, have you been seeing Van Gogh?” 
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We warcu Entertainment Tonight. We read Premiere. 
We know all about the fake blood, stuntmen, spe- 
cial effects and other illusions that Hollywood uses 
to make movie magic. We know that Robin 
Williams wasn’t really flying in Hook and that T2's 
Arnold Schwarzenegger is actually human (or at 
least close to it) in real life. But as much as we like 
to think we know it all, the movie business still has 
a handful of mysteries that it’s reluctant to share, 
even with John Tesh and Liz Smith feeding us 
scoops. And certain'y one of the most alluring of 
those myster Shelley Michelle. 

You've probably already met Shelley—or at least 
some important parts of her. Remember the be- 
ginning of Preity Woman and a voluptuous Julia 


Roberts dressing for a night's work? Or 
the scene in My Stepmother Is an Alien in 
which we admire Kim Basinger’s legs 
as they dangle in midair? Or Catherine 
Oxenburg's steamy sex scenes in Over- 
exposed? Well, Julia, Kim and Catherine 
were nowhere near the set when those 
scenes were being filmed. Instead, 
film-goers were seeing various body 
parts of the hardest-working body dou- 
ble in show business. 

A body double is not unlike a stunt- 
man. If an actress is too busy, too fat, 
too skinny or too shy to do revealing 
shots, producers hire a substitute to go 
on camera for her. 


“A lot (text concluded on page 156) 


“Every day, Julia Roberts thanked me,” re- 
calls Shelley of her gig subbing for the star 
af Pretty Waman. “In fact, she asked me to 
work an her next film. To this day, the stu- 
dio wants me to be quiet about it 
want peaple to think, Wow, Julia’s got this 
great bady, They think it ruins the illusion 

for the audience. | think they're wrong.” 


“| seem to be just big enough 
or just smoll enough and just 
curvy enough to fit the ac- 
tresses and make it look be- 
lievable,” says Shelley. She 
keeps her body in shope by 
doncing and practicing mar- 
tial orts. When she’s not 
body doubling or acting, she 
sings, does stand-up comedy 
{including Modonna and 

Marilyn Monroe impressions) 
and performs for U.S. troops. 
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IT WAS JUST 


ANOTHER COUPLE. 


IT WAS JUST ANOTHER 


MISUNDERSTANDING. 


NOT. 


HAPPENED aS I SAT in the courtroom 
watching prosecutor Moira 


Lasch meander through her 
lame closing argument at the 
ONE NIGHT _ Wiliam Kennedy smith rape 
trial, it struck me that 1 might 
be witnessing something his- 
toric: the beginning of the end of a certain kind of feminism. 

For years, after all, women have been ceded boundless stretches 
of higher moral ground, Both nationally and in millions of homes, 
the debate has been informed by a set of female assumptions that 
by definition put men on the defensive: that a woman's viewpoint 
is inherently more credible than 2 man's; that when something 
goes wrong, the responsibility must be the man’s; that the murky 
and often volatile mix of needs and passions that figure in human 
interaction can be governed by political theories and abstract 
rules. Week after week, year after year, the message has been near- 
ly as evident on the pages of The New York Times asin the magazines 
at the nation’s checkout counters: Women are victims and men are 
victimizers. Case closed. 

At no time in recent memory had such a view been more 
earnestly espoused than in the month immediately preceding the 
Smith trial, in the wake of the Thomas-Hill standoff. Indeed, Palm 
Beach was supposed to have been Clarence and Anita all over 
again—another case of a courageous woman sallying forth to do 
battle in an arena where men make the rules. Only this time, said 
the supporters of the semi-anonymous accuser, the decision would 
be in the hands of decent citizens instead of politicians spouting 
phony pieties, so justice was likely to be done. 

As I listened to Lasch drone on, her case in shambles, that view 
seemed almost impossibly dumb. During the last week of the trial, 
even most of those with the strongest ideological ties to the prose- 
cution found excuses to distance themselves from the case. As 
Lasch faltered, her supporters backpedaled furiously, saying that 
because of the peculiarities of the principals and the ambiguities of 
the evidence, the trial would do nothing to resolve the larger ques- 
tions at issue. The dead giveaway came when The New York Times’ 
Anna Quindlen, a reliable gauge of wind direction in the North- 
east’s politically trendy precincts, backed away from her reflexive 
support of the accuser, even as her paper's weekly “Science Times” 
predictably weighed in with a report that “new research suggests 
that only a small minority of rapists are (continued on page 166) 


HARRY STEIN AT THE PALM BEACH RAPE TRIAL 
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Yo, homeboys and 
girls. Listen up. In 
the beginning was 
the word and, 200 
years later, we're still 
debating it. It’s 
tougher these days to 
define free speech 
when the politically 
correct police are on 
your doorstep. Noth- 
ing recently has gal- 
vanized both sides of 
this debate in pop 
culture as much as 
Ice Cube’s LP Death 
Certificate. Filled with 
anger and hostility 
toward Koreans, his 
former Jewish man- 
ager and other 
whites, Death Certifi- 
cate nevertheless shot 
up the charts. Last 
fall, in an unprece- 
dented move, Bill- 
board, the music-in- 
THE BATTLE OVER LYRICS RAGES, dustry bible, wrote 


- an editorial con- 
MICHAELS ONLY MILDLY DAN- demning the lyrics 


for their “unabashed 
GEROUS, COUNTRY COMES ON Vintence.” 


STRONG, METAL MANIA RULES _Billboard called for 


retailers to decide 

“whether or not Ice 

Cube's record is fit to 
sell or purchase.” Billboard didn't find the album too offen- 
sive to run a full-page color ad for it. So there's the rub. Art 
and commerce. Does Ice Cube have the right to say what's 
on his mind even if it offends people? Does Billboard have 
the right both to disagree with and profit from Ice Cube's 
words? If this debate makes you uncomfortable, it’s sup- 
posed to. That’s why it's called free speech. 

Rap lyrics had other problems this year, from labeling is- 
sues—how old does the consumer have to be to buy rap 
records?—to sampling. Sampling, at the heart of rap, is ap- 
Ppropriating a piece of someone else’s music without per- 
mission. A Manhattan federal judge ruled this past winter 
that sampling was theft and sent the case to a U.S. Attor- 
ney. Biz Markie, who sampled Alone Again (Naturally), a 
Seventies pop ballad, settled the case out of court. This 
development changes the sound of rap. 

Now, maybe you're asking: What does urban street mu- 
sic have to do with me? Plenty. Rap is everywhere, as a mar- 
keting tool, in ads, movies, on TV and even on Sesame 
Street. No way is rap just by black kids for black kids. You 
can't hit number one on the charts without a national fol- 
lowing. Young men of all colors, intoxicated by dangerous 
words or images (in the safety of their living rooms, for the 
most part), are the direct heirs of Elvis, the Stones, Guns n’ 
Roses and the Ices, Cube and T. 

Since pop music is as much about appearance as reality, 
it’s logical that Michael Jackson would be remaking himself 
again, visually and musically. Dangerous (there's that word 
again) went to the top of the charts in spite of lukewarm re- 
views and of Jackson family carping in the press (OK, we 
ran a piece of La Toya’s book ourselves). Maybe Michael 
will always be a victim of the huge success of Thriller. 

Phenoms translate into big bucks, and 1991 was a year of 
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superdeals. The performers who cur- 

rently receive the most lucrative royalty 

and compensation packages from the record 
companies are, in order, as follows: Michael 
Jackson, Aerosmith, Rolling Stones, Janet Jackson, 
Bruce Springsteen, Métley Criie, Fleetwood Mac, 

Crosby, Stills & Nash, Prince and U2. But look out! 
Madonna is getting ready to renegotiate her deal, too. 

At the same time that these superdeals were the talk of 
the town, it was a very bad year for concert promoters. The 
Gulf war, the recession and soft record sales forced a lot of 
acts to stay home, cut tours short or lose money in half- 
empty venues. Paula Abdul took 100 support people out 
on the road with her. That's a lot of paychecks to sign! 

So what 
made mon- 
ey in 1991? 

One place 
where mar- 
keting 
worked was 
in promot- 
ing and sell- 
ing movie 
sound-track 
albums, es- 
pecially with 
New Jack 
City, The 
Commitments 


and The 
Doors. Many 
sound tracks 
made the 
charts. 

Another 
smart move, 
given the 
new tech- 
nology and 
the phasing 
out of vinyl, 
was that 
music was 
remixed 
and remas- 
tered and 
then boxed. 
It made old 
fans happy 
to have their 
favorites on 
CD and it 
made new fans for artists such as Fats Domino, Jimi Hen- 
drix and Billie Holiday. 

And 1991 was major crossover year. Witness the amaz- 
ing success of Natalie Cole on both the jazz and pop charts 
with Unforgettable, her tribute to her dad, jazz great Nat 
King Cole. Or consider that Garth Brooks, Mr. Country 
Everyman, hit the top of both the pop and country charts. 
In part, these changes came from a new tabulating process 
by Billboard, but Harry Connick, Jr., wouldn't be selling out 
concert halls without scores of younger fans, many of them 
new to jazz. Every indicator points to a blurring of lines be- 
tween different types of pop music. Even when radio con- 
tinues to stick to its formulas, others don't. Witness the 
popularity of MTV's rap programing or NBC's Hot Coun- 
try Nights or Paul Simon's African/South American music or 
blues festivals cropping up all over the country. Perhaps 


Who made music this year? Metallica (upper left) saw its album reach number one on 
the charts. It’s ac Hammer (upper right) thing and everyone understands. The Judds (lower 
left) spent the year saying farewell, while Michael Jackson (lower right) reinvented himself. 


the greatest leap in 1991 was taken by Paul McCartney, 
whose classical music piece Liverpool Oratorio debuted in 
Liverpool, London and New York. With more and more 
homes wired for cable, pay-per-view concerts were anoth- 
er way to get music at home without a hassle, a fact handi- 
ly noted by performers from James Brown to the Judds. 

In 1991, death took jazz giants Miles Davis and Stan 
Getz. Queen's Freddie Mercury died of AIDS. But the sud- 
den death of Bill Graham (who died in a helicopter crash) 
seemed to catch us most unprepared. The great rock-and- 
roll impresario’s career spanned the early days of rock con- 
certs in San Francisco to an event the day he died, return- 
ing from a Huey Lewis concert. We have him to thank for 
treating the paying customer like a guest, as well as for 
Live Aid, 
many of 
those great 
Stones tours 
and some 
unforget- 
table nights 
with Bob 
Dylan and 
the Band. 

For all of 
the bad 
economic 
news, some 
performers 
managed to 
transcend 
it, probably 
because 
they weren't 
satisfied 
with success 
in a single 
medium. 
Hammer 
had a hot 
tour, a 
bunch of 
commer- 
cials, a doll 
and a Satur- 
day-morn- 
ing cartoon 
show. Ma- 
donna’s 
tour was 
captured on 
film in Truth 
or Dare, and 
the performer herself was never out of the news. Amy 
Grant crossed over from Gospel to pop in Heart in Motion, 
which went double platinum. The C&C Music Factory 
started out as a studio creation. It made a video Gonna 
Make You Sweat (Everybody Dance Now), then the album went 
triple platinum and started winning awards. 

Nearly 40 years ago, when rock and roll exploded 
into public consciousness, it was equal parts rebellion, pos- 
turing, message, funny hair and dancing. It still is. If 
“Downtown” Julie Brown is the Dick Clark of this gen- 
eration, as Prince is its Elvis, then isn’t it possible that 
groups such as Public Enemy and even the deliber- 
ately menacing Ice Cube are its urban trouba- 
dours, telling us things (even crudely) that are 
hard to hear? Don’t censor the messenger 
even if you hate the message. 


VIDEO 


“(EVERYTHING | DO) 
1 DO IT FOR YOU" 
BRYAN ADAMS 


THE DOORS 


The Doors’ rebellious saga began in 


VO PILL AST - 


CONCERT 
OF THE YEAR 


ZZ TOP 


Drawing their music from South- 
western blues and R&B, these 
champions of Texas rock toured in 
their funny hats, beards and cowboy 
boots and made $24,000,000. 


GOODBYE TO MILES 


Playboy pays tribute to the greatest 
jazzman of them all, who died last 
September. Miles Dewey Davis, our 
first Playboy Interview, pioneered a new 
jazz sound—streamlined, uncluttered 
and always contemporary. Farewell. 


the Sixties and ended with the un- ? 


timely death of Jim Morrison. O! 
ver Stone's film sparked a renewed 


interest in the band. The sound- 


track album sold 800,000 units. 


HALL OF FAME ! 


B. B. KING 


VEEJAY 


“DOWNTOWN” 
JULIE BROWN 


ALBUMS OF THE 
YEAR 


ROCK 
“FOR UNLAWFUL CARNAL 
KNOWLEDGE” 
VAN HALEN 


COUNTRY 
“ELECTRIC BARNYARD“ 
THE KENTUCKY HEADHUNTERS 


JAZZ 
“UNFORGETTABLE” 
NATALIE COLE 


R&B 
“GONNA MAKE YOU SWEAT 
(EVERYBODY DANCE NOW)” 
C&C MUSIC FACTORY 


Kudos to the King of the Blues. With four Grammys and more than 50 classic albums, this 
member of the Blues Foundation Hall of Fame, the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame and now the 
Playboy Hall of Fame has proved that the thrill is never gone. The year 1991 was a banner 
one for B.B. as he toured widely through the U.S., maintaining a high profile among both 
diehard blues fans and new converts. A dazzling showman, Riley “B. B.” King, born in Indi- 
anola, Mississippi, in 1925, personalized his guitar as Lucille and, early in his career, developed 
a stage manner that is still unique. We salute and congratulate B.B. in all his bluesy glory. 


‘SCULPTURE BY JACK GREGORY 


PLAYBOY MUSIC 
POLL WINNERS 


@ MICHAEL BOLTON, Male vocalist/Rock © MARIAH CAREY, Female vocalist/Rock © VAN HALEN, 
Group/Rock @ ALEX VAN HALEN, Instrumentalist/Rock © HARRY CONNICK, JR., Male 
vocalist/Jazz © NATALIE COLE, Female vocalist/Jazz @ THE MANHATTAN TRANSFER, Group/Jazz 


© KENNY G, Instrumentalist/Jazz © GARTH BROOKS, Male vocalist/Country @ REBA MCENTIRE, 
Female vocalist/Country @ ALABAMA, Group/Country @ LUTHER VANDROSS, Male vocalist/ 
R&B @® ARETHA FRANKLIN, Female vocalist/R&B @ C&C MUSIC FACTORY, Group/R&B 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOE FOURNIER 
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WITHOUT HONOR continued from page 70 


“The architecture is subtropical czarist-Stalinist— 


luxury at war with taste.” 


judge chose to deny our . . . but we're 
confident that the jury will agree with 
our . .. —Keating takes the camera like 
some great old star of the silent screen. 
You begin to understand why people 
believed him when he promised to 
make them rich. 

Then Neal subsides, the lights switch 
off and lawyer and client step into a 
waiting elevator. As the doors glide 
shut, Keating’s face goes dead again, as 
ifa small internal battery with a shallow 
charge had just crapped out. 

e 


When prosecutors brought their first 
indictment against him a year and a 
half ago, they warned that no smoking 
gun would be found; the evidence was 
almost entirely circumstantial. Yet their 
case proved solid enough for the Los 
Angeles jury, the first of several he 
would have to face. In delivering a 
guilty verdict last December on 17 
counts of state securities fraud, jurors 
rejected the defense’s portrait of Keat- 
ing as a benign, hands-off boss whose 
evil underlings took it upon themselves 
to lie and cheat. 

Ifthe boss sought to keep his finger- 
prints off his financial dealings, he left 
them all over the Phoenician, the 
desert resort that he built—with Ku- 
waiti backers—at a cost of more than 
a quarter-billion dollars. Seized by the 
feds in 1989, a year after it opened, 
and recently sold to the Kuwaitis at 
a loss to taxpayers of $66,500,000, 
the hotel was one enterprise that Keat- 
ing ran with unconcealed and unre- 
strained obsessiveness. 

He lived on the premises for more 
than a year while the 130-acre project 
was going up. He micromanaged every 
detail of design and construction and 
vented his feelings in splenetic memos. 
These days, the Phoenician is trying 
hard to live down its reputation as Lin- 
coln's memorial to the madness of the 
Eighties. Still, the resort came into be- 
ing as Keating's supreme ego trip, and 
you can find the tripper's traces at ev- 
ery turn. 

‘The architecture is subtropical czar- 
ist-Stalinist—a love of luxury at war 
with a loathing of taste. In the public 
rooms, soaring ceilings are slathered 
with 23-carat gold leaf and hung with 
crystal chandeliers the size of ice 
storms. Vast expanses of beige-and- 
white marble floors, stairways and walls 
suggest the cozy charm of the Ceauses- 
cus’ government palace in Bucharest. 


‘To be fair, coziness wasn't Keating's 
goal. He wanted to attract a rich clien- 
tele, so he used the most expensive 
materials he could find. He liked to 
boast, when he was still in his boasting 
mode, that the marble in the main lob- 
by came from the same quarry from 
which Michelangelo “got his Pieta” 
(which Keating pronounced with the 
same slouching rhythm as “potato”). 
Unfortunately, the message of all the 
hard, cold stone surfaces and of the 
mausoleum decor seems to be that the 
rich are truly different from you and 
me; they're more depressed. 

Even though the Phoenician’s fash- 
ionable Scottsdale address turns out 
to be, like most of Keating's claims, a 
bit of a scam (it's Scottsdale-adjacent, 
plunk in plebeian Phoenix), and the 
mother-of-pearl swimming pool is 
actually stepdaughter-of-pearl (irides- 
cent Japanese tiles), Keating didn't 
stint on the physical scale. Just as Frank 
Lloyd Wright was a little guy who de- 
signed houses with low ceilings, Keat- 
ing, a long drink of water at 65", made 
sure each of his 604 rooms had an 
cight-foot ceiling, plus a minimum area 
of 600 square feet (covered in beige 
carpet to match the beige walls), and 
that each of the bathrooms boasted a 
marble tub big enough to accommo- 
date his frame. 

Every guest room also offers a small 
safe-deposit box tucked in one of the 
walk-in closets. Although the accompa- 
nying sign would have improved from 
proofreading—“The Only Guest Key 
For This Wall Vault Is Now In It’s [sic] 
Lock"—depositing money in the box 
would have been safer than investing it 
in American Continental's subordinat- 
ed debentures. 


. 
Charles H. Keating, Jr, was born in 
Cincinnati in 1923. He attended Ursu- 
line Academy and Annunciation Grade 
School, then Saint Xavier High School. 
Like his younger brother, Bill, he be- 
came an excellent athlete and won an 
N.C.A.A. swimming championship in 
the butterfly. Little has been written 
about the boys’ parents, but it’s known 
that their father, who died in 1974, was 
a dairy executive who came to south- 
ern Ohio from Kentucky, and who was 
disabled throughout Charlie's life, first 
by the loss of a leg in a hunting acci- 
dent and later by Parkinson's disease. 
After flunking out of the University 
of Cincinnati, Charlie enlisted in the 


Navy at the age of 17. Once he was dis- 
charged, he went to Ohio State on an 
athletic scholarship, transferred back 
to the University of Cincinnati to be 
closer to home, earned a liberal arts de- 
gree and went to law school. During 
the early Fifties he charted an unex- 
ceptional course in corporate law. By 
the end of the decade, however, he was 
aman to be watched. 

For one thing, he had hooked up 
with a powerful mentor, Carl Lindner. 
Lindner is the founder of American Fi- 
nancial Corporation, a holding com- 
pany of a vast corporate empire that 
Keating helped put together, and an 
astute, archconservative entrepreneur 
who would give Keating lessons in how 
to amass real estate and capital. 

For another, Keating founded Citi- 
zens for Decency in Literature, an 
organization dedicated to upholding 
“traditional family values” and tuming 
back the pornographic tide. C.D.L. 
quickly became a formidable force in 
Cincinnati’s life. More than 30 years 
later, when the city’s old guard of reac- 
tionary politicians took the Contempo- 
rary Arts Center to court for its Robert 
Mapplethorpe exhibit, Keating was re- 
membered as the man who had started 
it all with his selfstyled holy war 
against obscenity. 

Like many wars, this one started 
small. One day in the late Fifties, 
according to an unusually revealing 
interview that Keating gave Charles 
Bowden and Richard S. Vonier in Tuc- 
son's City Magazine in 1988, he noticed 
a little shop across from a Cincinnati 
school selling what he called “rubber 
pricks and deeldos.” As the lawyer for 
the Fraternal Order of Police, he took 
part in a police raid on the store; then 
he involved himself extensively in the 
prosecution. Next, Keating trained the 
C.D.L.’s guns on pornographic litera- 
ture, along with such targets as Playboy, 
which he tried to ban from a newsstand 
near his office. 

Later, when Keating decided that lit- 
erature was only a small part of what 
threatened the American way of life, he 
changed the name of his organization 
to Citizens for Decency Through Law 
and built it into a national organization 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. The 
new C.D.L. went after homosexuals, 
who, Keating said, should be prosecut- 
ed and put in jail. It was instrumental 
in hounding Abe Fortas off the U.S. 
Supreme Court and also campaigned 
against X-rated entertainment like Oh! 
Calcutta! and Vixen. 

e 

Charles Keating was a man to be 
watched in more ways than one, and 
the FBI was doing its share of the 
watching. As early as 1956, federal 

(continued on page 151) 


“I love the mode you're in!” 


BONES | 


fire and brimstone so tortured 
peter phelan that he had to 
paint them to get rid of them 


fiction 


By WILLIAM KENNEDY 


NEARLY childhood Peter Phelan had heard the 
Malachi events spoken of in cryptic bits by his 
mother, later heard more from his brother 
Francis, who was seven when it happened, 
and in time heard it garbled by street-corner 
wags who repeated the mocking rhyme: 


If you happen to be a Nei 

If you happen to be a witch, 
Stay the hell auay from Malachi, 
That loony son of a bitch. 


When the story took him over, Peter moved out 
of portrait sketching into scenes of dynamic ac- 
tion and surreal drama that in their early stages 
emerged as homage to Goya’s Caprichos, Disparates 
and Los desastres de la guerra. But in his extended 
revelation of the Malachi and Lizzie tragedy (and 
mindful of Goya's credo that the painter selected 
from the universe whatever seemed appropriate, 
that he chose features from many individuals and 
their acts, and combined them so ingeniously that 
he earned the title of inventor and not servile 
copyist), Peter imposed his own original vision on 
scandalous history, creating a body of work that 
owed only an invisible inspiration to Goya. 

He reconstituted the faces and corpora of 
Lizzie and Malachiand others, the principal room 
and hearth of the Mcllhenny three-room cottage, 
the rushing waters of the Staatskill that flowed 
past it, the dark foreboding of the sycamore grove 
where dwelled the Good Neighbors, as Crip Dev- 
lin arcanely called those binate creatures whose 
diabolical myths brought on that terrible night in 
‘June of 1887. 

His first completed painting, The Dance, was of 
Lizzie by the sycamores, her bare legs and feet 
visible to mid-thigh in 2 forward step, or leap 
or kick, her left hand (continued on page 112) 
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COUNTRY STOCK 


april playmate cady 
cantrell comes in from 
the georgia outdoors for 


a taste of the limelight 


WHEN Cady Cantrell arrived in Chi- 
cago from her current hometown of 
Atlanta to shoot her Playmate center- 
fold, she had just finished her first 
acting class and was eager to try out 
her new skills. So after a hectic day of 
photo sessions, we decided to intro- 
duce her to a friend from Chicago's 
Second City group on the city’s Near 
North Side. We're thinking dinner 
and shoptalk with a rising star of the 
troupe, John Rubano, before catch- 
ing his show. Waiting for a table at 
Trattoria Roma, Rubano points out 
from the celebrity pictures on the 
walls shots of Jim Belushi and George 
Wendt, two of the many actors who 
got their start at Second City. Nine- 
ten-year-old Cady laughingly calls 
their predecessors, John Belushi, 
Dan Aykroyd and Bill Murray, “older 
comedians—my mom likes them.” 
The 32-year-old Rubano  winces. 
Cady laughs, her 5’7” body shaking 
and green eyes flashing. The tratto- 
Tia’s other patrons toss her apprecia- 
tive glances. Her nonchalance at be- 
ing the center of attention makes it 
obvious that she’s no stranger to it. Is 
it from her four years as a high school 
cheerleader, first in Lanett, Alabama, 
then in Norcross, Georgia? Is it her 
earlier modeling for Playboy's Book of 
Lingerie and Bathing Beauties photo 
collections? Or was it perhaps her 
time on the front lines as a waitress 
at Hooters in Georgia? “No,” Cady 


“| think a lot of girls would pose for Playboy if they had the bodies for it. For me,” says Cody, “there is a 
real sense of joy in not hoving clothes on. But the surprising thing to me was finding thot modeling is hard 
90 work.” Her love of going natural extends to her nine-to-five job; she works at a landscape gardening firm. 


“Shooting outside is wild. We were in the hills about an hour outside Atlanta, 
and you feel like anybody could drive up at any minute and, well, there 
you'd be. But I'm comfortable with my body, so | wouldn't really mind. You do 
have to be more oware, though. | almost got bitten by o black widow spider.” 


insists, “I’ve learned a lot more about 
the realities of life as a good-looking 
woman from the envious behavior of 
other women.” 

Over a dinner of pasta and pollo 
Roma at a table covered with white 
butcher paper, Cady, serious now, 
asks John for advice on her fledgling 
acting career. He suggests that be- 
cause of her Southern accent, she 
should employ a voice coach to 
broaden her range. “But,” Cady 
points out, “Julia Roberts is a South- 
ern girl with an accent, just like me, 
and she rose to the top quickly.” John 
smiles at her youthful optimism. “Yes, 
but she doesn’t just do Southern ac- 
cents anymore.” It's time for him to 
get over to the theater to prepare for 
the evening's show, so he excuses 
himself. But he has a surprise for 
Cady. “How about joining us for a 
small part in the second act?” Sud- 
denly timid, Cady demurs, but we ca- 
jole her until she agrees. 

The small, scuffed lobby of Second 
City is mobbed with people waiting to 
get into the theater, so John escorts us 
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“These pictures are closest to the real me. I'm really not that rustic at heart—give me frills. 
Maybe it’s because they seem so Playboy—you know. glamourous, sensuous settings. I've al- 
ways admired how sophisticated the women seem. It’s not a shock to be here in the maga- 
zine for all the warld to see—in fact, it's exciting. I've admired the Playmates for a long time.” 


through a side door to the troupe’s equivalent ofa balcony seat—a stool at the rail— 
where we can catch the first act. Throughout the performance, Cady’s presence cre- 
ates a stir—especially when one of the skits refers to her upcoming Playboy video and 
the audience realizes just who that great-looking woman seated at the railing is. For 
Cady, who is getting nervous about her stage debut, the lights rise for intermission 
all too soon and it's her turn to go backstage. Her scene opens with Rubano, Steven 
Carell and Ron West playing musicians panhandling at an airport. They vary their 
music to suit the foot traffic: The Yellow Rose of Texas for a burly fellow in a ten-gallon 
hat, Pretty Woman for a flight attendant in a hurry. Then Cady appears on the arm of 
Tim O'Malley; they mime an uptight couple studiously avoiding the musicians’ en- 
treaties. It’s over all too soon—literally a walk-on part. But Cady beams when she re- 
turns to her seat. “I’ye been in Chicago a few times, but before tonight I'd never gone 
out on the town. Now I've been on stage! My mom’s gonna die when she hears.” 
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PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 


Son, I'm damn proud of you,” the retired Ma- 
rine colonel al to his paratrooper son, slap- 
ping him on the back. “Tell me about your first 
jump.” 

“[ thought I was ready, Dad, but I froze 
when it was my turn,” he said. “Then my 
sergeant ordered me to jump, but I still 
couldn't. Finally, he whipped out his dick and 
said if I didn't jump, he'd shove it up my ass.” 

“Well,” his father barked, “did you jump?” 

“Oh, just a little at first.” 


Mrs. Goldberg lived in a retirement home 
across the street from the retirement home of 
her old friend Mrs. Rossini. Meeting one day 
in the park, Mrs. Rossini asked Mrs. Goldberg 
how she liked the home. Mrs. Goldberg raved. 
She said the rooms were clean, the food good 
and plentiful and the social activities enjoy- 
able. In fact, she said, one of the men she had 
met was kind of sweet on her. He had dinner 
with her and took her for walks. If there was a 
dance, he would be her partner, and after the 
dance, they would touch each other and sing 
sentimental songs. 

Mrs. Goldberg then asked Mrs. Rossini how 
she liked her home. Mrs. Rossini also raved. 
The rooms were clean, she said, the food good 
and plentiful and the social activities enjoy- 
able. She, too, had a man interested in her. She 
said after their dances, they would touch each 
other and then, since they didn't know any 
sentimental songs, they'd fuck. 


Why are blonde jokes so short? So brunettes 
can remember them, 


Shortly afier helping deliver a healthy baby 
boy to a pretty young woman, the obstetrician 
strolled out to the waiting room to inform the 
father. The only man there was a frail old man 
of at least 90, who confirmed that he was the 
proud poppa. 

“At your age, how do you do it?” the doctor 
asked 

“fwo of my sons put me on and three take 
me off," the old fellow replied. 

“If it takes two to put you on, why does it 
take three to take you off?” 

“Cause I put up a hell ofa fight.” 


Sack and Mugs, wo second-story men from 
Flatbush, were comparing notes on recent 
burglaries. “Didja get anything on that last 
heist?" Jack asked. 

“Nuttin’ at all,” Mugs admitted. “Toins out 
da guy that lives there's a lawyer.” 

“Jeez, ain't that da breaks,” his friend sympa- 
thized. “Didja lose anything?” 


What do you call a lawyer with an 1.Q. of 50? 
Your Honor. 


A prominent businessman was sent this ran- 
som message: “If you want to see your wife 
again, Si Saul to the 17th green of the 
country-club golf course at ten o'clock sharp 
on Friday morning.” 

He didn’t arrive on the 17th green until 
noon. A masked man stepped from behind 
some bushes and growled, “What the hell took 
you so long? You're two hours late.” 

“Hey, gimme a break,” the husband plead- 


ed. “I have a twenty-seven handicap.” 


A\fter falling from the deck of a cruise ship, a 
drunkard washed up on the beach of a desert- 
ed island. As he staggered along the sand, 
foot kicked a bottle and a genie emerged, of- 
fering him three wishes. Without hesitation, 
the drunk wished for a whiskey bottle that 
would never run dry. As soon as it appeared, 
the fellow took a healthy swig from it. The bot- 
tle remained full. Again, he drank deeply from 
the bottle and, again, it remained filled to the 
brim. As he was about to lift the bottle to his 
lips once more, the genie reminded him that 
he still had two wishes coming. 

“Oh, yeah,” the drunk said, swaying in the 
breeze. “Let me have wo more boules just like 
this one.” 


Heard a funny one lately? Send it on a post- 
card, please, to Party Jokes Editor Playboy, 
680 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. $100 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 
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“Thank heaven they're finally starting to worry about 


the greenhouse effect! i 


IN THE WORLD OF VIRTUAL REALITY, TO REACH OUT AND TOUCH SOMEONE IS JUST THE BEGINNING 


Td heard that virtual reality was a seductive 
world in which one’s fondest desires and deepest 
imaginings—even sexual ones—could be realized 
with a wave of the hand, that it was an electronic, 
technicolor, three-dimensional wonderland of sight, 
sound and even touch. It was called cyberspace and 
Twanted to go there. 


1AM STANDING in a conference room in New York's 
Marriott Marquis hotel, site of the third annual 
Conference on Interactive Entertainment. At my 
right is Chris Gentile, one of the creators of the 
Mattel Power Glove for the Nintendo entertain- 
ment system. “Slip this on,” says Gentile, sliding a 
thick glove made of gray plastic over my hand 
and up my forearm. Immediately, a cartoon-col- 
ored rendering of a handball court appears on 
the monitor. There, above a light-brown floor, 
floats a dark-blue ball waiting to be whacked. To 
the left and below, a sky-blue hand gently rises 
and falls in time with my breathing. 

“The glove on the screen will move the same 
Way you move your hand,” Gentile says. “Swing as 
though you were hitting the ball.” I bring back my 
arm and whip my hand through an imaginary 
ball floating in front of me. The glove on the 
screen suddenly looms larger, as if it were ap- 
proaching me, and then shrinks as if receding. It 
hits the ball on the screen, sending it caroming off 
the walls. 

As the rebounding ball ap- 


the screen, I move back a few steps, line up the 
next shot and swing again. On screen, the disem- 
bodied glove merely freezes as the ball bounces 
over it, then rebounds back under it. 

“Take a couple steps toward the screen,” says 
Gentile, pulling my elbow. “You're too far away.” 
These first few seconds contained my preschool 
lessons in the workings of virtual reality. 

Meeting Gentile wasn't why I came to the con- 
ference. I came because I expected to interview 
Jaron Lanier, the man who coined the term virtu- 
al reality and whose VPL Research, Inc., in Red- 
wood City, California, is the mecca of virtual real- 
ity. Lo tell the truth, the idea of being in a 
computer-made world gave me the hives. If you 
had asked me why, I probably would have said 
that if God had wanted us to walk through walls, 
fly by pointing our fingers, change our form at 
will or have X-ray vision, He would have put us in 
comic books. 


° 
It’s predicted that virtual reality will have a 
great impact in medicine and architecture. For 
example, at the University of North Carolina, 
computer-science researchers have developed a 
virtual reality system that allows biochemists to 
test the pharmaceutical properties of specific 
molecules by grabbing a virtual molecule in a vir- 
tual fist and merging it with other molecules. An- 
other model enables architects to “stroll” through 
blueprints by walking on a tread- 


proaches me from the left side of article By Walter Lowe, Jt. mitt with (continued on page 124) 


ILWSTRATION BY TIM O'BRIEN. 
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BOBCAT GOLDTHWAIT 


E xcept for a stint as a supermarket bag- 
boy in his home town of Syracuse, New 
York, Bobcat Goldthwait’s entire life has 
been comedy. Early fans—in the unlikely 
event they don’t recall his screeching deliv- 
e1y—may remember him as finany Golithwait; 
he had to borrow his brother's 1D. to work 
stand-up in clubs where liquor was served. 
After high school, he took up residence at 
Boston’s Emerson College, Jay Leno's alma 
mater. Goldthwait never actually enrolled, 
though; he lived sureptitiously in a dorm 
and gol on so well with the manager that he 
was gwen a meal ticket. Goldthwait insists 
that he never blew his cover. To this day, he’s 
recognized by alumni who want to replay 
their college days. “I'm considering making 
a donation,” he says. He also honed his 
stand-up skills in Boston. 
After whal he terms “numerous audi- 
tions,” he was invited to appear on “Late 
Night with David Letterman.” He took his 
stand-up act to San Francisco and was later 
tapped to appear on a showcase with 
Whoopi Goldberg in L.A. That performance 
led directly to the role of gang leader Zed in 
“Police Academy 2.” He played a young 
exec axed by TV network boss Bill Murray 
in “Scrooged”; his latest effort, “Shakes the 
Clown,” which premiered in January, was a 
three-year project that he, as the writer 
pitched 30 times. The story of an alcoholic 
clown, “Shakes” has the “earmarks of a cult 
favorite,” according to one critic. Despite his 
frequent references to drugs and alcohol in 
both film and stand-up, he places himself 
firmly among the “party responsibly crowd.” 
Warren Kalbacker caught up with a 
hoarse, perspiring Goldthwait at a New 
Hampshire club, 


ica’ one of the 100 road 
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sweatiest CO-  »¢¢7. “Goldthwait 
f measures his perfor- 
median re- Beat iia 
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ways open your 
act with the asser- 
tion you've never 


PHOTOGRAPHY BYTOM ZIMBEROFF 


masturbated. Would you care to recon- 
sider that claim? 

GoLDTHWaIT: I openly cop to mastur- 
bating. A lot more people should do it. 
I've got a star on the Syracuse Walk of 
Fame. If I'm involved in any Pee-wee- 
type scandal, the mayor himself is go- 
ing to be out there with a jackhammer. 


22 


rtayBoy: Your screech is your trade- 
mark. What's Bobcat Goldthwait’s pre- 
scription for throat care? 

GoLpTHwarr: No lozenges. Lots of hot 
beverages. Coffee with caffeine. I'm 
pretty funky. That's from rock and roll. 
1 got thrown out of a punk rock band 
called the Dead Ducks because I had 
no talent as a singer and I was worse as 
a bass player; then I started opening 
up for those guys. I was fifteen when 
I started doing comedy and I was 
just a sarcastic prick. My act hasn’t 
changed—screaming and stomping 
around the stage. I was more influ- 
enced by rock bands growing up than 
by comics. Johnny Rotten had more to 
do with me than Johnny Carson. 


3. 


PLayBoy: Did we detect the hint of a 
“Take my wife” joke in your perfor- 
mance the other night? 

GOLDTHWaIT: That was parody. But 
there's something really classic about 
telling a joke. There's a craft to that. 
I've got more respect for Henny 
Youngman, who writes jokes, versus 
some dildo whining about how he can’t 
get laid, complaining about everyday 
life. Right now, for a comic, there's no 
middle ground. You should be having 
kids and talking about how tough and 
kooky it is being a father. Or you 
should be on stage ranting about wom- 
en. I'm extremely happy with my sex 
life. It’s not a source of pain and anger 
for me. I sincerely believe that Sam 
Kinison and Andrew Dice Clay are la- 
tent homosexuals. I can’t think of any 
other reason for them to spend that 
much time being angry at women and 
homosexuals. Mel Brooks said, “You 
are what you mock.” And I always feel 
Tam what I hate. I'm sure that under- 
neath all of this I’m really a redneck 
Guns n’ Roses fan. 


4. 


PLayboy: A fan mistakenly approached 
you earlier for Sam Kinison’s auto- 
graph. You weren't wearing an oyer- 


coat and beret. Was it your delivery, by 
any chance? 

GoLDTHWAIT;: I have te live with this ev- 
eryplace I go. I have no idea why I 
have this evil twin, especially when the 
guy weighs three hundred pounds. 
Years ago, Kinison said I stole his act. 
There’s the delivery thing that he bor- 
rowed from me; Kinison knew he was 
influenced by my inflection. He used to 
sit in the Comedy Store and watch me 
night after night and tell me how funny 
I was. I've always been a hideous judge 
of who would make it in comedy. Once 
I picked on Kinison, saying that 1 
wouldn't make fun of a wino in the 
street if I were a drug addict. He fred 
off a letter saying he was going to sue 
me. He must have some amazing shy- 
sters around him who told him, “Yeah, 
Sam, we could win that lawsuit.” My 
only solace would be that someone— 
somewhere—might call him Bobcat. 


Ss 


pLaygoy: Among other political targets, 
you take aim at the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and David Duke. Do you secret- 
ly desire to be a crack shot or an Impe- 
rial Wizard? 

GOLDTHWaIT: I get down when some- 
one says I'm a political comedian. I 
spend more time on my peers than on 
political topics. Many comics don’t talk 
about politics at all, so when ten per- 
cent of your act is politics, you're con- 
sidered a political comic. By my own 
admission, I'm a left-wing lunatic. My 
dad was a big sheet-metal union man 
for a long time: We were Democrats. 1 
don’t mean to be condescending. I con- 
sider myself the lowest common de- 
nominator in comedy, so when I go 
over an audience's head, I'm sur- 
prised. When I used to talk about 
David Duke, I had to preface it by 
explaining who he is, Now everyone 
knows. 


6. 


pLayBoy: When you offered a few Sieg 
Heils during your comments about 
David Duke, a member of the audience 
shouted that you were saluting with 
the wrong arm. 

GOLDTHwaIT: Pretty scary. The other 
night in L.A., I asked all Nazis in the 
audience for a show of hands. The 
country’s becoming so conservative. 
Our working class has become Re- 
publican for the first time. Most of 
the time my (continued on page 142) 
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It At Hone 


everything you need to turn your living room into a state-of-the-art 
movie theater—except the gourmet popcorn 


OME THEATER is the 
electronics buzz- 
word of the Nine- 
ties. By linking a 
large-screen 
vision to video 


tele- 


sources and a sur- 
round-sound au- 
dio system, you can create 
a cinematic experience in 
your living room that will hold its own against what most 
multiplexes have to offer. 

To make things easy, some companies will do the work 
for you. Bang & Olufsen, for example, will send its reps to 
your home to install its custom version of audio/video nir- 
vanz. All you do is foot the bill, which could be anywhere 
from $8000 to $30,000 depending on the setup you 
choose. There's also the Thomasville Home Theater, a 
joint venture between Philips Consumer Electronics and 
Thomasville Furniture. For $10,000, Philips provides all 
the necessary electronics and you choose from among four 
Thomasville wood-finished wall units. 

Creating your own home theater is more of a challenge. 
But it's a great way to go if your budget only allows you to 


build your setup one 
piece at a time. If you 
choose this route, the 
first thing you need to do 
is determine the dimen- 
sions of the room and 
which screen size would 
be most appropriate. 
Rule of thumb says that 
you should be seated at 
least seven feet from a 31-inch screen, 15 feet from a 52- 
inch screen and 17 feet from a screen that is 100 inches or 
larger. Direct-view TVs (the kind with a picture tube) have 
screen sizes up to 35 inches. If you want a screen bigger 
than that, you must choose between rear-projection and 
front-projection models. 

Other essential components in the home-theater setup 
include a VCR, a laser disc player, speakers, amplifiers to 
power the speakers and a surround-sound audio/video re- 
ceiver—the key to re-creating the theaterlike sound. By 
separating and routing a movie's sound track to at least 
four speakers around the room, the receiver can create the 
illusion that the sound is actually circulating around you— 


just like at the movies. For the (continued on page 145) 


If you think the golden age of television was back when Howdy Doody was riding high on the small screen, then guess again, Buffa- 
lo Bob. At right is Mitsubishi's model VS-6017R 60-inch rear-projection monitor/receiver, which not only delivers a superb video im- 
‘age but also features picture-in-picture thet con be displayed in one of four creos, an internal telephone dialer and modular phone 
output jack for quick pay-per-view orders, o 20-watts-per-channel, four-speaker sound system and a programable remote, $4300. 


modern living By LAWRENCE B. JOHNSON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD IZUE 


SONY TRINITRON XBR PRO When it comes to picking a television set, direct-view TVs offer superior color, clarity and resolution— 
plus they're perfect if your home-theater space is limited (screen sizes go up to 35 inches). Among the top of this class is Sony's 32- 
inch XBR PRO model shown above. Aside from a brilliant picture, the set boosts “ultra-high fidelity” stereo sound with a two-way de- 
tachable speaker system and more input and output channels than most standard models provide, This means you can hook up lots of 
gear, including additional monitors. There’s even a dedicated S-Video input for high-resolution video sources such os laser disc play- 
ers and Super VHS, Beto or Hi-8 videocassette recorders. The price: about $3100, including a ten-key programable remote control. 


YAMAHA DSP-A1000 SURROUND AMPLIFIER Packed with 

high-tech features, the $1500 Yomoha DSP-A1000 surround-sound 

= processor at left offers Dolby Pro Logic circuitry os well os seven channels 
cof omplification—enoush for all your speakers. If also has Digital Sound- 
Field Processing (DSP) technology that re-creates the acoustics of a voriety of 
fistening environments, including « jozz club ond stadium. There’s even a 70mm- 
movie-theater setting that separates the foreground voices, special effects, 
music and surround channels of a movie’s sound track just like the theaters do. 


RCA VR690HF VIDEOCASSETTE RECORDER If you're in the morket 
for o new VCR, the $629 RCA Home Theater model at right is one to 
consider. Aside from including all the features of the best VCRs—four 
heads, stereo sound, on-screen menu, etc.—it offers o “quick stort” 
mechanism thot brings the picture on the screen the moment you pop 
inthe tope. Plus, it has built-in VCR Plus technology, which uses numer- 
ical codes listed in newspapers and TV Guide to simplify recording. 


FOSGATE-AUDIONICS MODEL THREE THX SURROUND-SOUND PROCESSOR Ac- 
cording to director George Lucos, “A THX sound system con moke the difference be- 
tween merely watching a movie ond experiencing it.” Of course, he’s the man behind 
the creation of this technology—first heard in movie theoters, then in the home. Still, o 
THX surround-sound processor, such os the $2500 Fosgote-Audionics Model Three ot 
right, is considered by mony to be the ultimate in home-theoter oudio, since it repro- 
duces movie sound tracks occording to the director’s originol intent. Thot meons diclog 
is crystol cleor and spoceships sound—ond feel—as if they're flying directly overheod. 


PIONEER LD-S2 LASER DISC PLAYER Vic 
eophiles insist on having a laser disc player in 
their home-theater setups, moinly because film 
transfers are first-rote. A combination unit—one 
thot plays both loser discs and compact discs—is 
© smort ond economicol way to go. But if you 
prefer to seporote these functions, Pioneer's 
top-of-the-line LD-S2 Elite is 0 $3500 dedicot- 
ed LD ployer thot delivers 425 lines of resol 
tion and a 52-decibel signol-to-noise roti 


Panasonic agen oan so comer 


PANASONIC ET-100DS ADVANCED DIGITAL SCANNER Hef swears by this little black box, Mode by Ponosonic’s professionol video 
division, it's colled the ET-100DS Advanced Digitol Scanner ond its purpose is to improve the shorpness ond overall picture quality of 
lorge-screen televisions ond other video sources. Here's how it works: On ifs own, o conventionol TY scans the odd ond even lines 
of video separotely. The ET-100DS combines these lines ond then releoses them together—doubling the resolution ond creoting o 
picture thot, in Hef's opinion, “moke © projected television imoge look like o movie.” The ET-100DS occepts three standard oudio/ 
video sources as well as one S-Video source, ollowing for the simultoneous connection of o host of AV geor. Price: $3900. 


Where & How to Buy on poge 167. 
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VERY OLD BONES Ccentinues fom page 88) 


“The money so excited Lizzie that she kicked off her 
shoes and danced until breath left her.” 


hiking the hem of her skirt to free her 
legs for the dance. But is it a dance? In 
the background of the painting is the 
stand of trees that played such a major 
role in Lizzie’s life, and to the left of her 
looms a shadow ofa man, or perhaps it 
is a half-visible tree in the dusky light. 
Ifit is a tree, it is beckoning to Lizzie. If 
it is a man, perhaps he is about to 
dance with her. 

But is that a dance she is doing, or is 
it, as one who saw her there said of it, 
an invitation to her thighs? 

Inthe painting, it is a dance, and it is 
an invitation. 


e 

Why would Lizzie McIlhenny, a plain 
beauty of divine form and pale brown 
hair to the middle of her back, choose 
to dance with a tree, or a shadow, or a 
man (if man it ever was or could be) at 
the edge ofa meadow, just as a summer 
night began its starry course? Aged 26, 
married ten years to Malachi McIlhen- 
ny, a man of formidable girth whose 
chief skill was his strength, a man of ill 
luckand no prospects, Lizzie (nee Eliz- 
abeth Cronin) had within her the spirit 
of a sensuous bird. 

Malachi imposed no limits of space 
on their marriage, and so she came 
and went like a woman without a hus- 
band, dutiful to their childless home, 
ever faithful to Malachi and, when the 
bad luck came to him, his canny help- 
mate: first trapping yellow birds in the 
meadow and selling them to friends for 
50 cents each, but leaving that when 
she found that fashioning rag birds out 
of colored cloth, yarn, thread, feathers 
and quills was far more profitable; that 
she could sell them for a dollar, or two, 
depending on their size and beauty, to 
the John G. Myers dry-goods and fan- 
cy-goods store which, in turn, would 
sell them for four and five dollars as 
fast as Lizzie could make them. 

At the end of a week in early June, 
she made and sold 16 birds, all of a dif 
ferent hue, and earned 27 dollars, 
more money than Malachi had ever 
earned from wages in any two weeks, 
sometimes three. The money so excit- 
ed Lizzie that, when crossing the mead- 
ow on her way home from the store, 
she kicked off her shoes, threw herself 
into the air and into the wind, danced 
until breath left her, and then collapsed 
into the tall grass at the edge of the 
sycamore grove, a breathless victim of 
jubilation. 


When she regained her breath and 
sat up, brushing bits of grass from her 
eyelashes, she thought she saw a man’s 
form in the shadowy interior of the 
grove, saw him reach his hand toward 
her, as if to help her stand. Perhaps it 
was only the rustling of the leaves or 
the sibilance of the night wind, but 
Lizzie thought she heard the words 
“the force of a gray horse,” or so it was 
later said of her. Then, when she 
pulled herself erect, she was gripping 
not the hand of a man but the low- 
growing branch of a sycamore. 


e 

Malachi’s troubles crystallized in a 
new way when he lost his only cow to 
a Swedish cardsharp named Lindqvist, 
a recently arrived lumber handler who 


joined the regular stud poker game at 


Black Jack McCall's Lumber District 
Saloon, and who bested Malachi in a 
game that saw jacks fall before kings. 
Lindqvist came to the cow shed behind 
Malachi’s cottage and, with notable 
lack of regret, led Malachi’s only cow 
into a territorial future beyond the 
reach of all McIhennys. 

The lost cow seemed to confirm to 
Malachi that his life would always be a 
tissue of misfortune. At the urging of 
his older brother, Matty, who had come 
to Albany in 1868 and found work ona 
lumber barge, Malachi, at the age of 
17, had sold all that the family owned 
and left Ireland in 1870, along with his 
ten-year-old sister, Kathryn, and their 
ailing father, Eamon, who anticipated 
good health and prosperity in the new 
world. In Albany the three penniless 
greenhorns settled in with Matty at his 
Tivoli Hollow shanty on the edge of Ar- 
bor Hill. Within six months Matty was 
in jail on a seven-year sentence for 
beating a man to death in a saloon 
fight. Within a year he was dead him- 
self, cause officially unknown, the un- 
official word being that a guard, broth- 
er of the man Matty killed, broke 
Matty’s head with an iron pipe when 
the opportunity arose; and then, with- 
in two years, Eamon Mclihenny was 
dead at 59 of ruined lungs. These 
dreadful events, coming so soon after 
the family’s arrival in the land of 
promise and plenty, seemed to forbode 
a dark baggage, a burden as fateful as 
the one the Mcllhennys tried to leave 
behind in County Monaghan. 

Malachi did not yield to any fate. He 
labored ferociously and saved his mon- 


ey. And, as he approached marriage, 
he bought a small plot of country land 
on Staats Lane, a narrow and little- 
used road that formed a northern 
boundary of the vast Fitzgibbon (for- 
merly Staats) estate, and built on it, 
with his own hands, the three-room 
cottage that measured seven long paces 
deep by nine long paces wide, the size 
of a devil’s matchbox. In 1882 Malachi 
moved into the cottage with his bride, 
the sweet and fair Lizzie Cronin, a first- 
generational child of Albany. 

After five years the marriage was still 
childless, and Lizzie slowly taught her- 
self to be a seamstress as a way of occu- 
pying her time, making clothing for 
herself and Malachi. But, with so few 
neighbors, she found other sewing 
work scarce and her days remained 
half empty, with Malachi working long 
and erratic hours. And so Lizzie looked 
for her pleasure to the birds, the trees, 
the meadows of the Fitzgibbon estate 
and the Staatskill, a creek with a pan- 
oramic cascade, churning waters and 
placid pools. Malachi saw his wife de- 
veloping into a fey creature of the open 
air, an elfin figure given to the sudden 
eruption off her tongue of melodies 
that Malachi did not recognize. She be- 
gan to seem like an otherworldly being 
to Malachi. 

In the spring of 1887, two days after 
Malachi lost his cow, the waters of the 
Hudson River, as usual, spilled over 
their banks and rose into the lumber 
mills, storage sheds and piles of logs 
that were the elemental architecture 
of Sage’s lumberyard, where Malachi 
worked as a handler. One log slipped 
its berth in the rising waters, knocked 
Malachi down, and pinned his left 
shoulder against a pile of lumber, para- 
lyzing his left arm and reducing the 
strength in his torso by half, perhaps 
more. So weakened was he that he 
could no longer work as a handler, that 
useless left arm an enduring enemy. 

He found work one-handedly sick- 
ling field grass on the Fitzgibbon land, 
work that provided none of the fellow- 
ship that prevailed among the lum- 
ber handlers. He worked alone, came 
home alone, brooded alone until the 
arrival of his wife, who grew more 
peculiar with every moment of Mala- 
chi’s increasing solitude. He topped 
her at morning, again at evening after 
she returned from her communion 
with the birds of the field, and he failed 
to create either new life in Lizzie or 
invincible erectness in himself. 

To test himself against nature, he 
sought out the woman known to the 
canallers and lumber handlers as the 
Whore of Limerick, her reputation as 
an oyerused fuckboat appealing to 

(continued on page 157) 


‘And I wuv oo, too, tweetheart.” 
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GIRLS ofr te BIG FIGHT 


ten years later, we're back for a better look 


the nation’s Great Plains in search of middle America’s comeliest 

coeds—the girls of the Big Eight Conference. A clutch of colleges 
nestled between the Rockies and the Mississippi (with schools in Col- 
orado, fowa, Missouri and Nebraska and two each in Kansas and Okla- 
homa), the Big Eight marks the bull’s-eye of the continental U-S.—geo- 
graphically and culturally. The ladies of the conference, we reported in 
1982, were a ripe representation of the country’s college crowd, includ- 
ing “flower children, sorority people, freaky people, punk people, every- 
body.” And as Chan's portfolio proved, they were beautiful to boot. But 
now it’s a decade later, Would a return visit to the country’s cornfields 
reap as bountiful a harvest as the first trip? We sent Chan back to Big 
Eight country and he captured some scenery you won't find in the 
Farmer's Almanac. “St was staggering,” says Managing Photo Editor Jeff 
Cohen. “More than 200 women showed up in Colorado alone—with 
similar turnouts in Missouri, Nebraska and lowa. And each one looked 
prettier than the last.” We narrowed the plentiful crop to a breathtaking 
41 ladies. (Pick your favorite and help her win $5000 to further her ed- 
ucation. See details on page 143.) So enjoy—and, hey, welcome back. 


A becaDE Aco, Playboy sent Contributing Photographer David Chan to 


Lighting up the night on the facing page ore these Kansas Staters: Top row, 
Aimey Toyne, Joelle Prostler and Shannon Greenwood; middle row, Gail An- 
son and Donna Matthew; bottom row, Eve Wilson, Teri Taylor and Julie Ooks. 
Meonwhile, representing the Big Eight’s other Sunflower State contingent is 

U of K’s Gindy Schuetz (top left), who hails from the town of Hiawatha, Kansas. 
A family girl who enjoys “helping others and feeling needed,” Gindy relaxes 
by lifting weights. Budding songstress Monica Dodd (playing snow bunny, top 
right) comes to us from the U of Colorado, where she's a freshman majoring 
in communications. “I love making music,” she tells us—adding that she also 
craves “a nice dinner, chocolate, cheesecake and calories!” (You'd never know 
it.) Oklahoma State's Stacy Leigh Clarke (right) is a graphic-design major orig- 
inally from Tulsa. A loyal sorority sister and true outdoorswoman, Stacy con- 
fesses a certain unpredictability. “My friends say they like me becouse | alwoys 
do the unexpected,” says the stunning sophomore. “And I enjoy a challenge. 
The harder you work for something, the more rewarding it is in the end.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID CHAN 


Kelly Harmon (above left) is a Sali Lake City 
native currently majoring in physical educa- 
tion at the U of Kansas. Partial to daisies and 
credit cards (and not so wild about green 
vegetables and credit-card bills), Kelly hopes 
‘one day to teach inner-city kids. All dressed 
up for a night on the town (above right) are 
seven of U of Nebraska's finest. Seated, fram 
left, are Meredith Timberlake, Maria Zoe Ca- 
cho and Kristin Busskohl; standing are Rhon- 
da Young, Jodi Diaz, Jill Murray and Tamara 
Singh. Who are the guys? Let's just call them 
lucky. Hoping to become a top interior deco- 
rator—and, along the way, rich—is Dee 
McKenzie {taking her cue at lef), a part-time 
dij. from Kansas State. Dee is thankful for the 
support she gets “in everything | do,” espe- 
cially from her parents and (sigh) husband. 


Andronico Thoyer (above left) is o notive New 
Yorker now hitting the books ot the U of Ne- 
braska. An English major who hopes to enter 
law school, Andronico says this of her Playboy 
appeorance: “My father thinks | should hove 
been photogrophed in a ski mosk so his 
friends ot work wouldn't recognize me and 
tease him.” We're glod she didn’t take Dad's 
advice. To Andronico's right is Oklohoma: 
State's Jill-Marie Siegfried, on ort appreciator 
who is fast compiling an impressive list of 
credits: She's an honors student, has traveled 
to Europe twice, trains birds to perform (“I 
teach them to talk ond do stupid pet tricks”) 
ond plans to enter groduote school. The only 
things she’s not crazy about: “chouvinistic 
men ond women with PMS." Singer, dancer 
ond future movie stor Holi Riley (right) hosn't 
yet decided on a major ot the U of Missouri, 
but that doesn't stop her from hoving fun. “I 
love guys and clothes and every kind of music 
ond donce,” she says. “I have a hord time 
getting into clubs, so | go to o lot of porties. 
I'm usually the first person to put on the mu- 
sic ond begin doncing. | love to be the center 
of ottention.” We like her thot way, too. 


Until she strikes gold as a real estote wizard, U of Kansas‘ Gretchen Provines (above left) is going to play. An ovid roller-bloder, singer 
and cook, Gretchen slows down only far “romantic maonlit walks.” Saaking up the lacal color (above right) ore Trish Susan Booll (left) 
and Kelly Trunkle—both lawa Staters and future broadcast journalists. Kelly was fated to appear in Playboy: She once partrayed c 


Playmate in a school play. Nikki Merle (below) is a cheerleader and engineering major at Kansas. Her ambition: to be a great mom. 


When mode! and future actress Tina 
Lavon Wabl (left) enrolled at the U of 
Oklahoma, she was just keeping things 
all in the family. “My mother, brother 
and lal attend OU,” says the psychol- 
ogy mejor, who admits that, of the 
three, her brother is the best student. 
Tina also studies physical therapy, 
works with disadvantaged children 
and, in her spare fime, enjoys body- 
shaping, writing and watching football. 
Oklahoma State’s Robyn Rae Bonfy 
(below) is the perfect embodiment of 
her natiye Kansas. "I like go-carting, 
sewing, easygoing people, romance, 
sunsets and helping my dad on the 
form,” says the bright-eyed junior. “And 
1 also like country dancing.” An accom- 
plished rider, she’s also a loyal family 
girl. "My family is supportive of what- 
ever choices | make—in fact, my dad is 
the one who urged me to pose for 
Playboy.” Robyn has her future all 
mapped out. “I'll get my Ph.D. in psy- 
chology, travel, then open up my own 
clothing store.” We'll be the first in line. 


Name the type af dance and U af Calarada’s Dee Oliver (enjaying nature, 
above) has already mastered it—bollet, madern, even creative mavement 
for children. She began dancing when she was three and is currently 
kicking her heels ta the tune af a faur-year dance schalarship at UC. Born 
in Boulder, Dee also likes skiing, sailing and “reading in bed when it’s 
snowing.” From the U of Nebraska is Angela Pruess (left), @ junior major- 
ing in elementary education. She's a self-professed peaple person whase 
vacational ambition is heartfelt: “| want to make a difference in this 
warld thraugh my teaching. It's the way to give the greatest gift af all: 
knowledge.” Jessica Thampsan (below) studies advertising at the U of 
Missauri, but, bay, daes she know how ta let her hair down: She spends 
summers water-skiing, laves ta dance and shaat paal and savars “intimate 
evenings with my bayfriend and wild nights out with the girls.” 


U of Colorodo’s Judy Hernandez (obove) is a psychology mojor from 
Pueblo who hopes to teoch exceptionol children ofter she groductes. 
Among the things thot keep Judy jazzed: warm nights, white roses, 
her six-foot pet boa constrictor and her husbond—not necesserily in 
thot order. When the final school bell hos rung, lowo Stote’s Therese 
Bulver (right) plons to take the business world by storm. Until then, 
the lawo notive (who's one of five girls) is content chilling out—or 
worming up—with trips to Florido beaches. If you hoppen to run into 
lowo State's Andreo Cooper (below) at a nightclub, be sure you 
know your stuff before asking her to dance. “I like seductive, exciting 
dancing,” soys the heolth student, whose dance-floor sowy ranges 
from ballroom to bollet. When the music stops, where would Andrea 
like to wind up? “In my own house by a loke in the mountoins.” 


ANSAS teay 
UMivEastes 


Brenda Throm (left) is doing the pre- 
veterinary grind at the U of Missouri, 
hoping eventually to launch a practice. 
When she’s not exploring the onimal 
world, she works os c doughnut moker 
‘and keeps up with the ice-hockey ac- 
tion of the St. Louis Blues, Below is 
OU's Candy Duke, whose passions in- 
clude numbers (she’s an accounting 
major), exercise (she teaches aerobics) 
and theater (she wants to be an ac- 
tress). We'll introduce the trio ot near 
right from top to bottom: Kelly Nichol- 
son is a volleyball enthusiast from U of 
Oklahoma who grew up on a farm— 
where she rode horses “and even 
learned to bale hay.” The pretty 
premed student plans to become a sur- 
geon or radiologist. Laurie Austin 
came fo the U of Missouri from her na- 
tive Florida—ond she may stay put. 
“Florida is nice to visit,” says the future 
lawyer, “but the Midwest is the place to 
be. People here are real.” The U of 
Nebraska's Kristin McIntosh is confined 
to a wheelchair and she wants you fo 
know about it. “I'm interested in en- 
couraging awareness about disabled 
people,” she soys, “especially their po- 
tential for ottractiveness and sensuali- 
ty.” An English major with a thing for 
“mystical creatures, fairies and pi 
Kristin wants fo write children’s books. 
Finally, say hi to U of Oklahomo’s Di- 
anne Morris (far right). “I’m usually a 
very shy person,” says the Houston na- 
five and political science major. “But 
the people from Playboy made me feel 
comfortable.” Glad we could help. 
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CYBERSPACE  coninued fom page 105) 


“By pointing my forefinger up, I will fly skyward, 
and by pointing my finger down, I will descend.” 


handlebars, steering their way through 
the virtual corridors and rooms seen in 
their head-mounted 3-D display. 

But the equipment at North Car- 
olina is expensive. And while VPL 
Research recently announced its in- 
troduction of the first integrated VR 
desktop system, the $50,000 price is 
too costly for all but the most well- 
heeled consumers. That's where 31- 
year-old Eric Gullichsen has a better 
idea. He and his partner, 33-year-old 
Patrice Gelband, have formed their 
own company, Sense8, Incorporated, 
on the outskirts of Sausalito. Their goal 
is expressed in Sense8’s vision of mak- 
ing virtual reality affordable. Gullich- 
sen acquaints me with the tools I'll be 
using. The first is the same sort of pow- 
er glove that I used to play the game 
above, Nintendo Super Handball. 
“Hold out your right hand,” he says 
after I've put on the glove, “and open 
it. Now make a fist. Good. You're about 
to go into an office cubicle with a chair, 
some books, a painting and papers. 
Some of those things can be picked up 
and moved around with the glove.” 

Next, he introduces me to a large, 
rectangularly shaped cone that he fits 
on acolor monitor. “This,” he says, “is 
the Flogiston Gyberhood.” I look into 
the narrow end and realize that it’s 
basically a larger variation of the chil- 
dren’s Viewmasters sold in toy stores. 
The only difference is that instead of 
looking at miniature slides, I'm looking 
at a television screen. Gullichsen then 
places my left hand over a palm-sized 
plastic track ball embedded in a plas- 
tic platform and explains that by push- 
ing, pulling, lifting and twisting the 
ball, I'll have the same six degrees of 
freedom—up or down, left or right, 
forward or backward, roll, pitch and 
yaw—that I would have if I were actu- 
ally standing in this office. To look 
around, all I have to do is move the ball 
as if I were turning my head one way 
or another. If I can't get the hang of 
holding my head in my left hand, Gul- 
lichsen can easily change the function 
of the ball to rotate the room, as if 1 were 
holding it in my hand. 

Imagine for a moment that you have 
two heads and two right hands, and 
you can project one of each through 
the wall into the next room. That's 
what it’s like as, staring into the Cyber- 
hood, I push the ball forward. My vi- 
sion brings me into the office Gullich- 
sen has put on the screen. I turn the 


ball left and my vision rotates left to a 
painting on the wall. I turn the ball 
Tight and my vision rotates to a stack of 
papers on a wooden counter. I reach 
forward with my right hand and the 
outlined hand floating in the room 
moves toward the papers. I close my 
fist and the computer beeps. 

“You've got the papers. Pick them 
up,” Gullichsen says. 

I raise my closed hand and the dis- 
embodied glove lifts the papers. 

“They'll stay there unless you put 
them down,” he says. “Gravity hasn’t 
been programmed into this world.” 

When Gullichsen sees that I have 
learned to use these extensions of my 
senses, he introduces me to a different 
enyironment—a two-story town house. 
I drift toward it from the outside, float- 
ing across the yard. I pass through the 
walls and am inside a living room with 
a fireplace and a sofa. And, at the end of 
a hallway to the right, I see a doorless 
washroom. “I have to go to the john,” 
I say. 

“Go ahead, by all means,” he says. 

I float into the bathroom and try to 
lift the toilet seat. 

“The toilet seat isn’t programmed to 
lift,” he says. 

Several hours later, when I leave the 
Sense8 office on my way to the Au- 
todesk Company, I've learned three 
things: 

First, for less than $10,000, you can 
purchase enough virtual reality equip- 
ment to enable you to explore the in- 
side of a building that hasn't been built. 

Second, the operative laws in a com- 
puter-generated world are precisely 
what one programs them to be. If you 
want gravity, things fall. If you don't 
want a toilet seat to lift, it doesn’t lift. 

Third, the projecting of sensual per- 
ceptions into a disembodied hand and 
a headless point of view, while eerie at 
first, becomes quite comfortable. It 
feels normal to be in two places at the 
same time. 


. 

Less than half a mile down the road 
from the Sense8 building sprawls the 
multibuilding complex of Autodesk, 
the world’s largest designer of comput- 
er-aided design software. Here I'm 
about to experience total immersion, 
and the man who's going to baptize me 
is Chris Allis, Autodesk's applications 
and marketing liaison, Thanks to Gen- 
tile and Gullichsen, I feel prepared, 
like a pilot who has trained on single- 


engine craft before finally moving up 
to a Learjet. 

I go through the standard proce- 
dure with the glove, opening and clos- 
ing my fist. Then Allis puts VPL eye- 
phones (or cyberspace goggles, as I like 
to think of them) over my eyes. Imme- 
diately, I notice little things. The reso- 
lution is better than Sense8’s, the colors 
more vivid. The glove is made of flexi- 
ble Lycra and covers my hand like a 
second layer of skin. But then, I 
shouldn't be surprised, since this is the 
VPL Data Glove, originally designed 
for use by astronauts. 

“OK,” says Allis, “you're in.” 

Yes, but I don’t know what I’m in. It 
seems to be a huge, gaudy structure 
composed of Grecian columns sur- 
rounding a modern chair placed in the 
center of a marble-tiled floor. 

By pointing my forefinger up, I will 
fly skyward, and by pointing my finger 
down, I will descend. By holding my 
hand open, I will stop. By making a fist 
on any object, I can pick it up—even 
throw it. 

1 lift the chair with the virtual hand 
and swing my arm across my body. AE 
ter I release the chair, it becomes em- 
bedded in the opposite wall, with only 
the top half visible inside the room. I 
pass through the wall of the building, 
where my eyes encounter an azure sky. 

“What are you trying to do?” Allis 
asks me. 

“T'm looking for the other half of the 
chair,” I say. 

“Well, just turn around and you'll 
see it.” 

Half an hour later, I've played virtu- 
al racquetball using a real racquet 
wired with magnetic sensors. I've in- 
habited a posh mansion with a swim- 
ming pool in the backyard, flown above 
my estate and landed on the roof with- 
outa helicopter and generally lived the 
life of a man who has a lot of discre- 
tionary income. Were it not for the fact 
that the water in the pool didn’t ripple, 
that after diving into it I came out dry, 
and that I wasn’t smoking a cigar, I 
might have thought I was Bill Cosby. 

When I remove the glove and head- 
gear, I realize that the experience has 
left me with a feeling of déja vu. 

The first association that comes to 
mind is Patrick Swayze’s character in 
the film Ghost. 1 could now identify 
with the disembodied spirit that can 
penetrate walls at will. Virtual reality 
also reminds me of my own dreams. In 
the dream state, we often are merely a 
“point of view.” Our phantasmal bodies 
enter into play only as needed and 
more often simply as impressions. 
When I dream I'm running, I don’t ac 
tually see my legs; I simply assume that 
I'm using them to move toward or 

(continued on page 163) 


“Gee, honey, I’m sorry, but you did say to talk dirty.” 
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IN THE NINETIES 


THE DATE—with its fammable mixture of 
male and female, cocktails and desire—has 
long held a special place in the male imagi- 
nation, When we picture the ultimate date, 
we see James Bond in a white dinner jacket. 
The woman has him in for a mar- 
tni, tipping her head seductively 
high-anxiety as she slips on diamond earrings. 
. At the four-star restaurant, there's 
going out Dom Pérignon with dinner, then 
4 hh perhaps some dancing, more cham- 
is OUt. SO WhY fagne and a run at the baccarat 
a table. A moonlit drive finds them 
IS everyone back at her place. Her lips are wet 
still so with wine and desire, the promise 
of something more lingering in the 
nervous? air... 

It may sound ideal, but the James 

Bond date is woefully out of date. 

“No one’s done that in centuries,” says 
Serena, a 25-year-old make-up artist. “I 
don’t know many people who ‘date’ date. 
You just hang out and fuck and get up and 
go eat, or meet up with friends for a drink, 
or go for a walk. It's unnatural and weird to 
get all dressed up to go out on some kind of 
formal date.” 

“In real life, everything would go wrong,” 
says Dan, a 29-year-old commercial artist. 
“You'd get a table by the kitchen door, your 
VISA card would be declined, you'd mis- 
pronounce the wine. It’s better to go to a 
restaurant where you seat yourself and the 
menu's in English.” 

Dates have always made people nervous, 
but in the Nineties, dating anxiety may 
have reached new heights. People don’t 
even like to use the word anymore. No one 
has dates these days—they “get together,” 
“run into each other,” “meet someplace,” 
“go out with a gang of friends.” 

“Date’ is a loaded word,” says Dan. “It 
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means your evening is serious, like you 
expect it to lead to something. It’s bet- 
ter to keep things loose—just get to- 
gether for a movie or go eat Chinese 
with a bunch of friends. Low-key stuff. 
But going out on a date. . . .” His eyes 
widen in horror. 

“I don't think I’ve ever been on a 
date, really,” says Grant, a Bard Col- 
lege junior. “In college, you don't date. 
It’s more like, ‘Oh, you're going to a 
party? Great, I'll go, too.” 

What caused this dating phobia? It 
may be a reaction to the date’s “come- 
back” in 1986, when a confluence of 
events—years of Reaganism, a decline 
in alcohol and drug use and a threat- 
ened epidemic of heterosexual AIDS— 
sent America scurrying back to the 
rigid dating codes of the Fifties. Sud- 
denly, national. magazines ran stories 
with such titles as “The Return of the 
Date,” “The New Monogamy” and 
“The ‘Reputation’ Returns,” proclaim- 
ing the end of the sexual revolution. 
All the worst dating horrors of bygone 
times—blind dates, virginity, even 
meeting your girlfriend’s parents— 
were revisited on a stunned populace. 

The date had been semiretired since 
the Sixties, when love-ins and LSD 
blew away all memory of the uptight 
Fifties. The Seventies offered even few- 
er dating rules—people just dropped 
Quaaludes and went to discos, going 
home with whoever brightened their 
mood rings. They spent the first half of 
the Eighties doing coke and screwing 
in night-club rest rooms—and then the 
“date” returned. For a while, people 
actually tried it. They went on blind 
dates. They joined herpes-free dating 
clubs. They discussed people's “reputa- 
tions.” But since they already drank 
less, drugged less and screwed less, 
there was little social novocaine to 
numb them to the terrors of formal 
dating. 

So the “date” didn’t take. The Rea- 
gan years ended, the straight AIDS epi- 
demic never arrived and the sexes 
were left to muddle their way toward a 
new set of rules. The good news: Sex is 
in again. But so is anxiety about every- 
thing from the economy to the new 
world order to splitting the dinner 
check. Here, then, are the new rules of 
engagement, compiled through inter- 
views with men and women across the 
country, people who are sure of only 
one thing: They want to meet, merge 
and mate without actually having to 
date—because dating in the Nineties is 
simply much too tense. 


e 

Rule 1: Get introduced. Women today 
are leery of men who don’t come with 
some kind of pedigree, whether it’s a 
friend’s introduction or a connection 
through work. An introduction pro- 


vides a wedge against anxiety, a sense 
of security that’s partly about AIDS, 
butalso a way to avert that most dread- 
ed catastrophe: the date from hell. If 
this undercuts a date’s adventure, so be 
it. Women in the Nineties don’t like 
surprises. 

“There almost always has to be some 
Kind of introduction,” confirms Mi- 
chael, a 27-year-old investment banker 
who met his current girlfriend through 
their health-club swim team. 

“I'm not into the pickup scene in 
bars,” says Jill, a 25-year-old television 
producer. “I do see it happen—it prob- 
ably happens more now than it did five 
years ago. But I like to meet people 
through friends or through work.” 

If you want to meet that luscious, un- 
known vixen across a crowded club, 
any connection can improve your “per- 
fect stranger” status—some dim associ- 
ation you may have with a friend of a 
friend ofa friend of hers or even an ap- 
proving word from the waitress. 


° 

Rule 2: Keep it low-key. Nobody wants 
to call a date a “date” and they don’t 
want it to seem like one, either. So take 
the old formality—calling way in ad- 
vance, the flowers, the box of choco- 
lates, the corner table in the swank 
French restaurant—and chuck it out 
the window. Your first date should be 
casual, unromantic. Lunch on Tuesday 
makes an excellent choice. You're 
dressed for work, pressed for time and 
almost nothing can go wrong. Or try a 
ball game. Anything is better than an 
intimate dinner for two. 

“I want a guy to know who I am,” 
says Jill. “When I'm having a pizza, I'm 
more apt to say revealing things, like 
that I love basketball, than when I’m in 
a dress sitting down in some really nice 
restaurant. It would make me very 
tense if a guy took me to some roman- 
tic dinner on a first date. Ona formal 
date, you're under pressure to per- 
form, you have all these expectations, 
like it has to lead to something.” 

“If you start thinking of it in terms of 
‘We're going on a date,’ it puts a lot of 
pressure on you,” agrees Steve, 22, a 
senior at Indiana University, “whether 
you're trying to impress someone or to 
show them who you really are, for fear 
you won't get another chance. So you 
try to take the pressure off by making it 
less formal.” 

Grant probably has the most basic 
approach to dating, one he says is com- 
mon on American college campuses. 
“You get drunk, screw each other 
brainless, then you get up and if you 
still like each other, you go do stuff.” 

e 


Rule 3: Saturdays are serious. If your 
‘Tuesday lunch went smoothly, it’s time 
for a second date. How about Friday 


night, you say? What do you think this 
is—1960? Friday is potent date-night 
juju. You have to build up to that slow- 
ly. The days of the week reflect a hier- 
archy of dating seriousness; if you go 
straight to Saturday, for instance, you 
might as well go ahead and marry her. 
For now, play it safe. Let your second 
date be a weeknight. 

“A weekend is real intimate,” Dan 
says. “You're bringing things out of the 
day-to-day, away from work. It's valu- 
able personal time and that just gives a 
date more gravity.” 

“On a weeknight,” says Hillary, 23, 
“you're less likely to have that tension 
of, Do I go home by myself or with 
him, or does he come home with me? 
Because you have to work the next day. 
So you can relax.” 


. 
Rule 4: There's safety in numbers. First 
dates used to mean a table for two; on- 
ly when couples were well established 
did they meet each other's friends. But 
people today are so nervous about dat- 
ing, so uncomfortable and worried that 
things will go wrong, they prefer to 
drown out the classic getting-to-know- 
you date in the noisy hubbub of a table 
for ten. A double date won't do—it's 
simply too datelike. So, sometimes for 
the first several dates, couples never 
meet alone. They call each other and 
say, “Some people are getting togeth- 
er...” and the group date begins. 

“You know those little lulls on a date, 
when for a minute or thirty seconds or 
even ten seconds there’s nothing to 
talk about and there’s just this silence?” 
says Jill. “I can't stand that. It’s kind of 
nice to have other people around to fill 
in the blanks. And you can get to know 
a guy better if you see what he’s like 
around his friends.” 

Caroline, a 25-year-old graphics de- 
signer, says group dates are fine once 
in a while and ideal as an alternative to 
blind dates (“You can meet a guy and 
it's not pushed on you at all”). But 
when the group date is the only date 
you do, problems arise: A raucous table 
can dilute and confuse a date’s intima- 
cy and romance. 

“It makes the boundaries of your re- 
lationship ill-defined from the begin- 
ning,” says Caroline. “In the old days, a 
guy would call a girl and ask her out, 
and they'd go out, have a good conver- 
sation and kiss good night. Then he'd 
call her and ask her out again. That 
meant he liked her, he wanted to pur- 
sue her. It was real obvious. But when 
you start by going out to dinner with 
ten people, and half of you go have 
drinks afterward, and then you just go 
home, you walk around saying, ‘Are we 
just friends?’ Then you sort of sleep to- 
gether by accident, and the next time 

(continued on page 147) 
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a 13-page guide to the fashion 
latest and greatest warm-weather fashion trends By HOLLIS WAYNE 


he operative word in men’s 

fashion this spring is versatil- 

ity—clothes that look great 
and help you get more mileage 
out of your wardrobe. 
In other words, think 
cost per wear; when you 
look and feel great in 
something, you'll wear it 
more often. Sports jack- 
ets are the cornerstone 
of this new movement 
since they can be dressed 
up or down to create an 
infinite number of looks. 
Right now, the three- 
button — single-breasted 
jacket with three open 
patch pockets shown on 


SDORTS JACKETS 


picking the winning combination 


heat—namely, wool crepes, tropi- 
cal-weight wools, silks and linens. 
A subtle pattern, such as a small 
bird's-eye weave, a minute check 
or a monochromatic 
plaid, is important. So 
is color: The top hues 
to choose include mid- 
to-light grays and tans, 
creams and browns, ac- 
cented with shades of 
olive and plum. Blues 
are hot, too—especially 
“new blue,” a steellike 
color. And traditional 
colors such as solid 
navy or gray are the 
best way to go if 
you prefer the classic 


with sports jackets, stick with 
shades of tan, gray and blue. For a 
more laid-back look, pair a sports 
jacket with jeans and a T-shirt. The 
five-pocket style, washed to a mid- 
blue color (not too dark, not too 
light), is the way to go. More good 
news: White jeans are still in 
fashion. If you picked up a pair 
this past season, wear them this 
spring with a darker sports jacket. 


Sports jackets come in a variety of 
sharp colors and patterns, but one of 
the hottest is “new blue,” the steellike 
hue that’s showing up in both casual 
and tailored collections. Below is a 
new-blue linen three-button single- 
breasted sports jacket with patch 
pockets, $431, worn with a cotton 
striped sport shirt, $185, and silk leaf- 
patterned fie, $80, all by 


the opposite page is the 
style to consider The 
model with flap patch 
pockets shown below 
right is another great al- 
ternative. Both feature 


soft construction and a 


A terrific trouser fabric for 
any season: linen gabar- 
dine, illustrated above in 
triple-pleated cuffed pants, 
$193, worn with a leather 
belt with brass buckle, $90, 
both by Joseph Abboud; 
plus suede lace-up shoes 
with leather soles, by 
J. M. Weston, about $540. 


look of a six-button 
double-breasted blazer 
in a lightweight wool 
or wool blend. What 
about trousers? Tri- 
ple, double and single 
pleats are still stylish, 


Giorgio Armani Le 
Collezioni. 


relaxed fit, making them 

perfect partners for the newest 
silk or chambray shirts. When it 
comes to selecting jacket fabrics, 
look for those that can take the 


The best sports jackets change their 
moods as often as you do. The casual 
yet cool look at left includes a wool/ 
silk glen-plaid three-button sports 
jacket with notched lopels and open 
patch pockets, $475, and a silk twill 
sport shirt with straight-point col- 
lor, $160, both by Bill Robinson; lin- 
en double-pleated cuffed trousers, 
by Barry Bricken, $125; and suede 
belt, by Giorgio Armani, $145; plus 
leather loafers, by J. M. Weston, 
$395; and cotton geometric-patterned 
socks, by Polo Ralph Lauren, $17. 


with the last showing 
up even more on casual pants. 
For a flatter, neater look, 
there are pleats that face 
the pockets and flat-front 
pants in khaki colors. When 
it comes to cut, a relaxed fit 
is where it’s at. That means 
fuller at the thigh, tapering 
to the ankle. Cuffs measure 
about one to one and a half 
inches wide and belt loops are 
slightly larger at about an inch and 
a half. One fabric that you can 
wear all year—for any occasion— 
is lightweight wool gabardine. As 
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CASUAL ACCESSORIES 


ust like wire wheels on a 
sports car, the word accesso- 
Ty means “something extra.” 
In fashion-speak, the term encom- 
passes everything from shoes and 
socks to ties and pocket squares. In 
other words, they're the details 
that contribute to the final impres- 
sion you create. Here’s a roundup 
of some of the season's best. 
Footwear: Moccasins go great with 
casualwear. Soft-soled “driving” 
styles—glove-soft but a bit frag- 
ile—are a luxury. Equally comfort- 
able but far more practical are 
nubuck and suede moccasins with 


Footwear designers have given new 
life to the classic penny loafer by in- 
troducing updated models with a 
higher vomp and rich pebble-grain 
leather. Below: A leather slip-on 
loafer with hand-sewn leather sole, 
by Paraboot, $290; warn with cotton 
monochromatic diamond- 

print socks, by Gordon 
Walker, about $11. 


getting down to the details 


flat or cleated soles. Wear them 
with bulky sport socks. Desert 
boots offer the same casual com- 
fort, as do thick-soled leather ox- 
fords. And the traditional penny 
loafer (with a new, higher vamp) 
is the classic shoe to wear with a 
sports jacket, pants and a tie. Belts: 
For jeans and sports pants, pick 
a belt that’s made of woven leath- 
er with a brass buckle. Look for 
belts that are slightly wider to fit 
the new, larger belt loops. Brass 
buckles are the hottest look. Sport 
shirts; For the past few years, the 
style has been to button your sport 
shirts up to the top—with or with- 
out a tie. Now you can loosen up. 
Leave two buttons undone on all 
collared shirts, including the new 
banded-collar styles that are avail- 
able in solid and antique-striped 
cotton and washed silk. If the 
weather's still cool, try layering 
your shirts. For example, let a 
white T-shirt show at the neck 
under your sport shirt, 

or wear a polo shirt with 

one of the new open-knit 
Sweaters. (For more on 

this new style, see the 

section on outerwear and 
sweaters.) Miscellaneous es- 
sentials: Sunglasses are an 
important accessory. Round 
wire-rimmed styles are the 
spring’s freshest look. (Even clas- 
sic aviator shades have been up- 
dated with tortoise wire rims.) 
And to stay on time, pick up a stur- 
dy multifunction chronograph 
watch, preferably with a thick 


leather band. Some of our favo- 
rites are by Hamilton, Longines- 


Wittnaur, Timex and Swatch. 


One of the newest collars in shirts 
is no collar—or “banded collar,” as 
dubbed by fashion experts. Above 
is an example in bronze cotton, by 
Wilke-Rodriguez, $55. Earth colors, 
soft fabrics and comfortable shoes are 
the details to look for in men’s fashion 
accessories this spring. Opposite 
page, clockwise from top: Striped cot- 
ton banded-collar shirt, by Barry 
Bricken, $70. Silk knit three-button 
polo shirt, by Axis, $105, Chrono- 
graph watch with gold-tone sundials 
and a leather band, by Pulsar, $250. 
Chronogroph wotch with romon nu- 
merols and leather band, by Ham- 
ilton, about $400. Open-weave cot- 
ton sweater, by Joseph Abboud, $740. 
Cotton shirt with straight-point col- 
lar, by Jhone Barnes, $68. Ray-Ban 
wire-rim aviators, by Bausch & Lomb, 
$150. Suede driving moccasins with 
tubber-cleoted soles, by J. PR Tod's, 
$165. Leather braided belt, by Crook- 
horn Davis for Joseph Abboud, $70. 
Cotton nub socks, by E. G. Smith 
Socks, $8. Leather oxfords featuring 
 split-seam toe with indentations, by 
To Boot New York, $235. Cotton Fair 
Isle socks, by Royal Bermuda Knitting, 
$10. Mirrored sunglosses with tor- 
toise frames, by Cutler & Gross, $125. 


JAMES IMBROGNO 


———— OUTERWEAR & SWEATERS 


opt for long-lasting leathers and subtle-patterned pullovers 


well-made leather jacket going strong for the past few sea- investing in a lightweight: cash- 
lasts forever, so be sure to sons but seem to be losing ground mere sweater. There's nothing 
select a classic style such as this year, Although sweaters won't more luxurious and, if you take 
a baseball jacket, 2 multipocketed be an important fashion item cave of it, it will last for years to 
bush jacket or the this spring, pick come. One final tip: Sweater 
shirt-type jacket up a crocheted or shapes may be waditional this 
shown on the op- open-knitted spring, but there’s a new way to 
posite page. Mo- model or one with wear them—over a simple Fshirt 
toreycle and jean subtle prints. The that shows just slightly at the neck. 


jackets tend to look former are meant 


best on younger to be worn over 


Denim takes on a chameleon air this 
Ss, polo shirts seosan, turing up on jockets in 
earthy shades af green and brawn. 
Below, for example, is a versatile 
save the see- green cotton washed-denim anorak 
with a contrasting leather collar, 
drawstring waist and front pockets 
the clubs, please. that snap ta close, by BTU, about 
$150; worn with a cotton and linen 
three-button Henley sweater with 
feature abstract cantrasting bonded collar, by Calvin 
Klein Sport for Men, about $105. 


men, but a 


yone 


looks sharp in an shirts—but 


or 


anorak. The one 


shown below right through skin for 


made of cotton 
and denim and The favored prints 


features a draw: 


string waist. (The designs in soft, 


muted colors, 


hew green and 


brown denims are making the bright- 


There's nothing better than a sweater 
our favorites.) If to keep you warm during the early ly colored patterns 
months af spring. This year, printed 
models with obstroct designs and 
jacket or one made subtle calors are the way ta ga. The too overpowering 
silk/cotton crewneck sweater pictured 
above is a takeoff from last year’s 


you opt for a suede of the past appear 


from a woven fab- in comparison. 


ric such as denim, patchwork, by Andrew Fezza, $300. Ag go with 
try to find a style classic shapes 
with a contrasting leather collar: such as pullover crew and 


It’s a hot fashion detail this spring V-necks or solid-colored flat- 
that’s worth seeking out. Hoods, knit cardigans. The Henley 
on the other hand, have been style (a collarless pullover 


with a front button-placket 


: ; opening that echoes the 
Get mare life aut of your leather jack- 


ealivteniinsticicesas en eet Cn look of the banded-collar 
the opposite page we've paired a sport shirt) is making 
suede shirt jacket with leother collar AR te eS 

and cuffs, by Joseph Abbaud, $1160; cee ahs Br 
with o cashmere crewneck, by Brunel- weight knits. Speaking 
lo) Cucinelli,, $475; cattan) stone- of knits, cotton is still the 
washed jeans, by Wrangler, $25; ond 

suede desert-style boots with rub- number-one sweater yarn 
ber soles, by Parabost, $250; plus because it's comfortable, 


chronograph watch with sharkskin 
band, by Gruen, $75; and silver cross 
bracelet, by Rabert Lee Morris, $232. But you may want to cor 


practical and good-looking 


idler 


SHIRTS AND TIES 


replacing the power look with nineties subtlety 


efore stocking up on dress 
shirts and ties, keep in 
mind that the hard-edged 


fashion looks of the Eighties have 


gone the way of hard-edged 


i 


| 


olive, black and blue are turn- 
ing up on shirts with gray, deep 
blue and earth-tone backgrounds. 
White shirts—which always look 


crisp and impeccable—have re- 


turned as the top fashion 
choice for any occasion, 
with blue ones coming in 


a close second. Regardless 


of style, the best dress sI 
is still all-cotton with a 
relaxed fit. Also new this 
season: collars that are soft 
(no stays), with long points 
measuring to three inches. 
This style, which is perfect 
with both single- and dou- 


ble-breasted jackets, re- 


es a tie with a long, 


ny knot, commonly re- 


Thelsiised 


greed. Red and yellow power ties, 
contrasting and. spread collars, 
bold stripes and fat tie knots have 
been replaced by more muted col- 
ors, softer collars, roomier cuts 
and narrower tie knots. In short, 


evel 


thing has taken on a more 


casual attitude. Stripes in plum, 


Soft, straight-point collars (which hove 
no stays) and small stripes and eorthy 
background colors signal the new 
direction for dress shirts. Shown on 
the opposite poge is o cotion model 
with on open chest pocket, $212, 
worn with a silk geometric-patterned 
tie, about $70, both by Giorgio Ar- 
moni Le Collezioni; a wool/linen 
striped six-button, one-to-bution dou- 
ble-breasted suit with peaked lapels 
and double-pleoted trousers, by 
Mani, cbout $B50; ond linen pocket 
square, by Ashear Brothers, $15. 


cotton straight-point-collor shirt, by An- 
drew Fezza, $60, shown above, will look best with a 
slim-knotted tie. Stort with o fie that has a 3%-inch 
width and then follow the directions at right. 


ferred to as a fou 
with an extra go-around. 
The bottleneck tie, which 
has a width of 3% inches, 


is the best shape for tying a long, 


knot. To make things simple, 


we've outlined how to do the 
drawings at right. Just follow them 
as if you're looking in the mirror. 
Patterns to look for include rep 
ties with unorthodox stripes in 
either rich (rather than bright) 
jewel tones or soft, earthy colors. 


Vertically striped ties, which are 


available from s 


veral top design- 


ers, look exceptional with 


subtly 


ed shirts (see the photo on 


page 139). Small geometric pat- 


s and abstract floral prints are 
also hot. And jazzy-looking con- 
versational ties, such as the color 
ful thematic ones by Nicole Miller; 


will make you the hit of the party. 


5 


1 


How fo fie a slim knot: View the illus- 
trations os mirror images. (1) Hang the 
wide end of the tie on the right; nar- 
row on the left. (2) Bring the long end 
over and then under the short end. 


“V/) 

y bey 
|| A Sf 
Ne 
(3) Now bring the long end around 


the top of the short end. (4) Then wrap 
the long end under the short end 


again to begin the extra go-oround 
that gives the knot its distinctive look. 


Sah. 
por 


(5) Moving your left hand up to hold 
the first knot tightly, once again bring 
the long end of the tie around the 
short end. (6) Bring the long end up 
through the center neor your neck. 


{7) Pull the long end through the loop 
formed by the second knot and form 
G center crease. (B) Slide the com- 
pleted knot into place and straighten 
it to finish the job. Lookin’ good! 
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— TAILORED ACCESSORIES 


adding it all up to equal a polished look 


eing well-dressed takes 
more than a designer suit. 
Details count. After all, 
who's going to notice your Armani 
when your collar’s hopelessly out- 
tie looks like a land- 


747? To 


dated or yo 


ing strip for a Boeir 


avoid these faux pas, here’s some 
advice on what to do with a tai- 


lored suit. As mentioned, you can 


like shirts with French cufls, there 
are plenty of styles to choose from. 
The options are equally varied 
when it comes to cuff links, but 
you should stick with understated 
links in brushed silver or gold. 
Semiprecious stones and stone 


mosaics are also hot this year; 


rhinestones, star sapphires and 


large turquoise stones are not, In 


fact, a good rule of 


thumb is to keep 
your cuff links on 
the small side— 
oversize is over- 
kill. The wi 


watches to watch 
for can have a 


retro or yintage 


look, as long as 
they're simple, 
with round faces 
and, preferably, 
leather bands. To 
put your best foot 


forward, wear 


slip-on loafers 


The color of your pocket squore should complement the colors with the latest 
of your necktie—but never be identicol. There ore four ways to 
fold a pocket square; we've outlined the “shorp points” style single-breasted 


above, which works best with the spring's top look: the white 
linen handkerchief. Once again, the illustrations ore mirror im- 


suits, and lace-up 


‘oges. (1) Fold squore in half diagonally, leaving a small space _ shoes with double- 


between the two top peaks. (2) Fold up the left corner ond jy, 


ted models 


(3) do the some with the right. (4) Adjust the four points to your 


liking and tuck it into your breast pocket, you rakish devil 


wear dress shirts in a variety of 


colors from snow-white to striped, 


but they should have a soft, long- 


pointed collar, Tie stripes have 


gone in a vertical direction, and 
there are new, unusual color com- 
binations in irregular rep stripes, 
including subtle blues, olive 


greens and pastels. For guys who 


(shades of rust 
and brown work 
well with the new-blue suits). Try 
suede, nubuck or pebble leather 


for a softer, richer look, And plain 


ap toes are on target, but detai 
such as perforations and top 
stitching make them even better, 
Skip the brightly patterned socks 
of seasons past and opt instead 


for monochromatic geometric pat- 


Whether you choose a 
dress wotch with o con- 
temporary or a vintoge 

look, elegonce motiers. The 
Movodo Museum 110 Anni- 

versary wotch above is o classic 
example, with Movado’s hand- 

some signoture black face, on 
18-kt.-gold-finished double bezel, 
domed sopphire crystal and  self- 
winding mechoniccl movement, $595. 


terns. (Solid colors are also safe.) A 
white linen pocket square will put 
the finishing touch on almost any 
suit—especially when you're wear- 
ing a white dress shirt, too. Direc- 
tions for how to fold one in the 
“sharp points” style are at left. 
And don’t forget your sunglasses. 
The shades that go best with suits 
have small tortoiseshell or matte 
metal frames. The same holds 


true for prescription eyeglasses 


Pictured ot right, clockwise from the 
top, are some accessory essentiols: 
Striped cotton shirt, by Andrew Fezza, 
$60. Sun-foce-print silk tie, by Brion 
Bubb, $65. Abstract-print silk tie, 
by Yolentino, $75, Solid-color cotton 
shirt, $50, ond multistripe cotton 
shirt, about $60, both by Bill Robin- 
son. Diagonol-striped silk tie, by Grays 
by Gory Wasserman, about $50, 
Nubuck oxfords, by Charles Jourdon, 
$190. Cotton socks, by Polo Rolph 
Lauren, $17. Suede oxfords, by Ralph 
Lauren, $235. Silk Jacquord vertical- 
striped tie, by Andrew Fezzo, $65. 
Pinstripe cotton shirt, by Hugo Boss, 
‘obout $100. Tortoiseshell eyeglasses, 
by Oliver Peoples, $285. Linen pocket 
squore, by Ferrell Reed, $30. Onyx- 
‘ond-silver cuff links, by Bradford, 
obout $95. French-cuffed cotton shirt, 
by Gitman Bros., about $70. Silk print 
tie, by Bill Robinson, about $65. 
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SUITS 


how to enjoy the best return on your investment 


uits are the mainstay of a 

male's wardrobe. Cultural- 

ly, a boy becomes a man 
about the same time he buys his 
first serious suit. Whether you're 
nearing that point or well beyond, 
the best long-term strategy can be 
summed up in one word: quality 
A suit made of quality material will 
not only look impeccable but will 


a succession of shirts and 


outlas 


Shoulders are broader on this spring's 
newest double-breasted suits—20/ 
inches or wider. Illustrated above is 
a wool/linen six-bution model with 
peaked lapels and double-pleated 
trousers with cuffs, by Hugo Boss, 
$880; paired with a striped cotton 
straight-point-collar shirt, by Gitman 
8ros., about $85; a deco geometric- 
patterned silk tie, $65, and a pocket 
square, $30, both by Ferrell Reed. 


ties. In addition to fabric, 


into the 


style also factors 
longevity of a suit. The look 
should be fashionable yet classic, 


such as the six-button, one-to-but 


ton model on the opposite page. 
With a coat that’s cut fuller 
across the chest and trou- 
sers that fit loosely at the 
thigh and taper down to the 
ankle, this slightly drapey suit 
looks best on taller men. For guys 
with a smaller build, a four-but- 
ton, one-to-button jacket is a 
more flattering alternative. I 


should be sofily constructed 


with broad shoulders measuring 


inches across. Regard- 


less of your stature, suit trousers 
look best with double pleats and 
1%-inch cuffs. The cuff break is 
usually yery pronounced, in keep- 
ing with the soft look of the tailor- 
ing. Spring is the time to buy 
lightweight fabrics, which can be 
worn almost ten months of the 
year. Tropical-weight wool always 
looks smart, but a newer alterna- 
tive, wool crepe, has a drape that 
complements the softer suit cuts. 
For something fresh but not 
too trendy, check out the subtle 
houndstooth, herringbone or 
bird's-eye crepes shown on the 
swatches pictured above right. 
Linen and silk blends are also 
smart fabries to wear when things 


heat up. Some linens are now be- 


ing mixed with microfibers, new 
high-tech polyester threads that 


spun finer than silk. The beau- 


ty of microfib 


sis that they can be 


blended with natural fibers such 


This is the season to look for suit 
fabrics thot are soft ond textured. 
Shown above are some examples in- 
cluding (1) tiny houndstooth check, 
(2) bird's-eye weave tropical-weight 
wool, (3) lightweight wool, (4) all- 
wool crepe, (5) wool-blend crepe, 
(6) new-blve linen blend, (7) herring- 
bone wool blend, (8) wool/silk blend. 
On the opposite page is another 
sharp example of a new-blue wool/ 
linen six-button, one-to-button dou- 
ble-breasted suit with double-pleated 
trousers, by Joseph Abboud, $895; 
worn with a cotton straight-point-col- 
lar shirt with an open breast pocket, 
about $100, by Hugo Boss; silk leaf- 
Patterned tie, by Joseph Abboud, 
about $70; white linen pocket square, 
by Ferrell Reed, $30; and suede lace- 
up shoes, by J. M. Weston, about $540. 


as linen to create soft fabrics that 
keep their shape and resist wrin- 
Kles. In terms of color, spring 1992 
suits come in the traditional mid- 


and lightgray shades. But blue is 


the hue for suits this season, with 


shades 


anging from navy and 


new blue to dark green and smoky 


I” blues coming from Italy. 


“pet 


Where & How to Buy on page 167. 
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G © LDT H WAI T (continued from page 107) 


“Tl defend anyone’s freedom of speech unless there’s 
something ignorant, redneck or pussy about it.” 


act meets resistance from the audience. 
That's my job, and the thing that keeps 
me performing is that when I have a 
feeling toward something, I try to articu- 
late it and make it funny even to some- 
one who's opposed to it. Right now, my 
fe ig thing 
I'm beating up on the microphone, 
telling this guy how much | hate him be- 
cause he’s a faggot... but that he’s 
ly kind of attractive and Pl go hom 
masturbate later because I don’t want to. 
come out of the closet. Is a lot of fun, 
the reaction out there, Those who are of- 
fended should be 


vorite piece is the gay-bashi 


te 


PLAYBOY: Are you expecting to get a 
backstage pass to a Guns n’ Roses con- 
cert any time soon? 

GoLprnwait: [fT didn’t like G 
es, they wouldn't have bothered me so 
much. | kind of like them because rock 


sn’ Ros- 


and roll is dangerous. And then they'll 
say something moronic and my heart is 
crushed. Axl Rose complained that I sin- 
gled him out ina bit. This was when One. 
in a Million came out. They were huge 
As if T was doing it for publicity. What 
are they? Fucking whacked? They move 
more albums than anyone on the planet 


They're part of the news. On Arsenio’s 
show, Ladded that T wasn’t familiar with 
that part of American history—As 
Rose's thing on immigrants and fag- 
gots—"You come to this country, the 
you do as you please . . . spread disease.” 
T thought gays were born and raised 
here. I didn’t realize they all ame from 
some European county known as Ho- 
moslavia. Rose said, “Fuck Mr. Bob 
Goldthwait.” And 1 said, though I do 
find him quite au 


tive, since drug 
users are high-risk, I think [ll pass. 
When Axt Rose sings, it's not a character 
That defense pisses me off. When any- 


READING GINCLEG BAR BoDY LANGUAGE 


Leseon no.3: 
(loW To TELL NEN 
YoU DON'T UNE 7 
BUY HER ANY MORE 

DRINKG.... 


body says on stage, “Niggers and fags. 
get out of the way.” and the crowd 
cheers, the audience isn’t thinking, What 
a funny character. They're thinking that 
here's someone who's finally articulating 
the hate they feel. Ill defend anyone's 
freedom of speech unless there's some- 
thing ignorant, redneck or pussy about 
it. But | am everything I hate. I'm sure 
I'ma flaming redneck. 


8. 


pLaywoy: That was one angry man doing 
stand-up tonight. Is the offstage Bobcat 
really a pussycat? 

GoLpTuWwair: I get about ninety percent 
of my anger out on stage. But I'm really 
ng my cool a lot more. Two days ago, 
Twas driving down the highway and this 
guy’s going out of his way to put me off 
the blocks. He thought I didn’t leave the 
green traffic light soon enough. 1 stop. | 
get out of the car. I'm insane. The next 
thing [ know, I'm having a listight in the 
middle of the road. Of course, when 1 
was a kid I got into fights, but here I 
am—a dad—pummeling the guy. I went 
home and told my kid that Pd done 
something really stupid, I told him this 
was the completely wrong thing to do. 
He's nine and I told him what I did 
wrong so that he wouldn't get into fights. 
Then he gets into an altercation at 
school. I go all nuts. Then I find out he 
was defending this little kid who had his 
hat stolen. He had to be a hero. 


ah 


LAYBOY: You'v 


complained about high 


health-care costs, Are you relying on 
paying audiences to help you work 
through a mid-lile crisis? 


al-health field re- 


GoLpTuwalt: The ment 
ally nding up on Hollywood 
Squares or in Las Vegas is my biggest fear. 
1 don't want to be babbling about Kini- 
son thirty-four years from now. Is such 


es me. 


a drag. Baldness is my kryptonite. I'm 
obsessed with my hair. I just wish [ could 
go bald in peace. Since when is it manda- 


tory that being a comic means you have 
to be date bait? I'm scared M11 lose a lot 
more hair and want to take up golf. I've 
never golfed, but now I slow down when 
I see some bald-headed guy in plaid 
slacks and I think, 1 could pull that off 
I've never been asked to do one of Bob 
Hope’s specials. I feel kind of jilted. 


10. 


pLaypoy: You stick up for women and 
gays. Can't you vent prejudice against 
some group? 

GoLprnwatr: 1 was outing bald people 
for a while. All these comedy gods are 
sporting really bad rugs. I've got a bald 
head. At least fm honest. Pm going 
to wear a rug for my Playboy photo ses- 
sion. [ll sport an early Burt Reynolds 
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unit. You won't be able to u 
about my hair. 


Il. 


ravoy: You first appeared on Late 
Night with David Letterman a decade 
ago. For those who didn't catch Bobcat 
way back when, what was he like 
GoLDTHWatt; Up until Leterman, clubs 
were terrified of booking me. When | 
lived and performed in Boston, I'd ask, 
“Does anyone in the audience have a 
her And my roommate would 
bring up this big raw fish. It was an old 
herring. One time, this woman vomited, 
and as she was vomiting I put the mike 
down so we could all hear her. The next 
comic who came up was this observation- 
comic. He's talking about kids and re- 
lationships and there’s fish guts and 
vomit all over the stage. My act was kind 
of weird to follow. 


pLaypoy: Was your fish-scaling routine a 
desperate attempt to compete with your 
macho outdoorsman brother? 
GoLpruwart: | don't know if he’s macho. 
He's a big hunter: He collects unemploy- 
ment and fishes a lot. He loves to go out 
nd shoot game. Put him and Ted Nu- 
gent in the wilderness and [ guarantee 
he'll end up eating Nugent and making 
a hut out of his hide. He goes to see my 
act and then sends me a picture of his 
kid wearing an N.R.A. cap just to bust 
my balls. 


13. 
PLavBoy: Was your appearance in Scrooged 
the only known instance of Bobcat 
soldthwait clean-cut and sporting a 


jacket and tie? 

GoLbruwatt: That was acting, The hair 
had to be cut off. When I was a kid, 1 was 
punk; well, the Syracuse version of 
punk—a skinny tie and flannel shirt with 
ipped-off sleeves, Canadian pur 
When I was inducted into the Syracuse 
Walk of Fame, the mayor was wearing a 
tuxedo. I went down to the local depart- 
ment store and put a suit on. My friend 
Paul's mother said, “He had such a nice 
suit on, but he looked like such a scum- 
bag.” That's what she called me. 


14. 


pLaynoy; You have hte sympathy for 
celebs who admit their drug or alcohol 
problems in public. Did you form the be- 
lief in Catholic school that confession 
should remain a private affair? 

GoLDTHWatt; 1 find it so annoying when 
celebrities who have recovered from 
things are able to parlay that into sympa- 
thy or a career moye. All these people 
come out on Arsenio Hall and they say, 
“Oh, Pve been sober many 
weeks.” And they get a round of ap- 
use. Then they cut to a beer comm 


for so 


just been hit by a 


cial. 1 don't get it. Of course, if they 
didi’t do it, 'd have to babble about 
something else. 


15. 


praypoy: Lead us around the 
rcuit 

cotpruwatt: Bread and butter for come- 
dians. Pm a whore. Pll do any show. I 
don't really know what Arsenio’s like. 1 
go on the show, he introduces me and 
then he acts like he’s in pain when he 
talks to me. Joan Rivers had me on just 
as she was leaving The Tonight Show. | 
think she did it to piss everyone off. Twas 
introduced as a wained-dog act. 1 was 
ng and explained that my dog had 
car. And I made this 
heavy old man—I said he was my dad— 
jump through a hoop and catch Frisbees 
in his mouth. I'm a staple on Live with 
Regis and Kathie Lee. Kathie Lee rules. 1 
love doing her show. I don’t really have a 
crush on Kathie Lee, but I definitely 
have the hots for Florence Henderson. 
Florence is pretty nutty. She asked if her 
character in Shakes the Clounm could have 
a hickey on her boobs. So with mak 
she put a hickey on her own boob: 
er in my life have | had a thing for jail- 
it. 1 ways been hot for older wom- 
en. My wile? Let's just say she doesn’t fall 
into the jailbait categor 


16. 


prayBoy: How do you and your wife, to 
use the utle of one of your cable specials, 
Shave the Warmth? 

GoLDTHWatt: She's never been a fan of 
my work; that’s why we get along. We 
met on Police Academy 2. She thought | 
wasan actor; I told her | was a comic and 
asked her to come see me. She complete- 
ly hated my act. She was so embarrassed 
she had her hands over her face. She 
told me how badly she felt for me. And I 
wasn't even having a bad day. 

This weekend there's a pajama party 
at our house for my wife’s birthday, Not 
Vietoria’s Secret nighties, more like Little 
House on the Prairie units. All these wom- 
en keep calling me, asking if I'm going to 
be there. Am 1 going to be walking 
around in my pajamas like Hef? 'm 
gonna be doing a gig in Salt Lake. Pl be 
hanging out with the Mormons w 
house becomes Dame Island. In a nut 
shell, that’s my Ii 


Ik-show 


17. 


rLayboy: Is the conviction that Scott 
is the Antichrist really a centerpiece of 
your personal religious beliefs? 

GOLDTHWAIT: Tye been saying Scott Baio 
is the Antichrist for so long I think Pm 
beginning to believe it. They seated Baio 
right next to me at the Richard Pryor 
tribute. [1 was the longest meal of my 
life. | didn’t make a lot of eye contact 
with him. Finally, [ told him [just 
thought it would be funny because he 


comes off so str 


ight and he’s the last 
person to be the Antichrist. His girl- 
friend was defending him: “He’s not a 
bad person, but he’s not a goody-goody. 
Sometimes celebrities do flip out. Stal- 
lone used to call my manager 
was going to rip my head off. 


18. 


PayBoy: Fans scream for your Bono im- 
pression. Didn't tha! routine disconcert 
U2 so much that the group couldi't re- 
lease an album for nearly two years? 
GovpTHwart: The first ume I did the im- 
pression, it was totally indulgent. Now 
when I do it, at least it’s goofy. 1 do 
know why it goes over well. I'm a big 
fan. 1 talked to Bono a couple times 
about the impression; he didn’t really 
give me any pointers. He said the guys in 
the band wanted me to take over for a 
night. He had a great sense of humor. L 
was surprised. I expected him to be very 
dour. Doesn't want to kick my ass. He's 
one of the few celebrities who doesn’t. 


nd say he 


19. 


pLavboy: You appeared in Police Academy 
2,3 and 4. Are the men and women in 
blue more or less lenient with you be- 
cause of that? 

coupTnwatt: | get recognized more from 
Police Academy than anything else I've 
done. Once Jack Carter stole my wife’ 
parking space at the Improv. I got a 
screwdriver and I took the vanity license 
plate from his Mercedes-Benz. As I was 
walking away with it, the cops grabbed 
me. Then they recognized me and they 
ked me what 1 was doing. 1 go, “Jack 
Carter is kind of a prick. He took my 
space, so I stole his license 
Then this cop goes, “Is the guy a 
[say he’s a big dick. The cop says, 
“Keep the plat.” He recognized me 
from Police Academy, so he bonded with 
me. The plate says Jackscar. For the 
longest time, | had it in my rumpus: 
room. 


20. 


praypoy: Once and for all, what's the se- 
cret of comedy? 

Gouprnwatr: Gomedy is crowd control. A 
guy's up there asking, “You people hay- 
ing a good time? You want a fucking 
comedy show?” What I do isn’t art by 
any means. You can replace me with a 
mechanical bull or a wet-T-shirt contest. 
All over Los Angeles, they’re booking va- 
riety acts, magicians and guys with pup- 
pets. The rimshot is coming back. 
Karaoke is going to replace comedy. It’s 
funny. Everyone can do it. You don't 
© to pay for comics. The Japanese 
win again. But I don’t want to be jingois- 
tic. 1 don’t blame them for buying our 
country. I blame the people who put the 
FOR SALE sign out on the lawn. 
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At HOME 


(continued from page 108) 
greatest aural impact, place two speakers: 
up front (for delivering dialog and mu- 
sic) and two in back (for sound effects). A 
subwoofer is also recommended to en- 
hance the bass, and if you choose a re- 
ceiver equipped with Dolby Pro Logic, 
you'll need a fifth, central speaker (also 
for dialog). 

With all that in mind, we've proposed 
three complete systems, beginning with 
an ideal hookup for a bedroom or small 
den and culminating with the kind of 
setup that's worthy of an Oscar: 


SMALL ROOM, BIG IMPACT 


How big is big? If you're accustomed 
to looking at a 19-inch TV, then a 27- 
inch sereen can be stunning—especially 
if the TV's parked at the foot of your 
bed. But to sense the glare and heat of 
the sun on endless sand in Lawrence of 
Arabia, you'll need @ picture that’s 7 
least 30 inches. We recommend a direc 
view television and three of the best a 
Mitsubishi's 35-inch CS-3535 ($2899), 
Sony's 32-inch XBR PRO ($3560 with an 
optional component tuner) and Pana 
sonie’s new 31-inch Prism SuperFlat 
($1800). 

Yo hear and feel the explosion of 
the planet Krypton in Superman: The 
Movie, use Yamaha's award-winning 
DSP-A1L000 surround-sound processor 
($1500). This feature-packed compo- 
nent will serve as a direct link berween 
the TV and yideo sources and has 
enough amplification to power all the 
necessary speakers. 

Since you're planning for limited 
parking space, place wo high-perfor- 
mance SAT6 bookshelf speakers from 
Analog and Di Systems ($800) at the 
front to meet the right/left stereo chan- 
nel demands of Dolby Pro Logic. Then 
add an Altec Lansing Model 66 magnet- 
ically shielded speaker in the middle 
($200) for the center channel (one of 
the few models that’s sold individually 
rather than in pairs). Back them up with 
Velodyne’s self-powered ULD-15  sub- 
woolcr ($1895) and add another pair of 
SAT6s in the rear. 

Lastly, round out the picture with 
two excellent video sources, Yamaha's 
user-friendly CDV-1700 laser disc 
er ($699), which also plays compact 
discs, and Thomson Electronics’ RCA 
VRGIDHF ($629) videocassette recorder 


in VCR Plus technology, which uses 
odes published in daily TV listings for 
asy programing. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Now move up to a projection monitor 
What the top direct-view TVs offer in 
clarity and brightness is nearly matched 
by today’s finest projection: models— 
then compounded by the thrill factor of 


W HEAR THIS 


the right audio stuff for your home theater 


ch of our classy home-theater 
systems will deliver the Star Wars 
trilogy in intergalactic splendor. But 
what happens when your eyes start 
to spin and all you want to do is 
kick ba d listen to some tunes? 
To be complete, any audio/video 
package must have a few key items 
from the sonic side. Here are our 
recommendations: 

Compact dise player: Three of the 
Jaser dise players listed in the main 
story will play CDs as well. But if 
you spend a lot of time listening to 
music, the quick, smooth action of a 
CD-loading drawer will make you 
much happier than the ponderous 
movement of the laser disc's 12- 
inch loader. Plus, there’s the argu 
ment that the top machines sound 
better simply because they were de- 
signed expressly to play CDs. 

fo that end, Denon’s single-play 
model DCD-2560 ($750) represents 
the standard in this category. It 
ruggedly built and visually unclut- 
tered. To assure the front panel’s 
clean look, Denon has concealed all 
secondary controls behind a drop 
plate. But more importantly, the 
2560 ranks among the bestin terms 
of sound quality. Of course, if price 
is no object, California Audio Labs’ 
Genesis CD player ($1995) is an ap- 

ling alternative, Using the latest 

aser drive and digital technolo- 
gy, the Genesis produces. clear and 
harmonious sound. 

CD changers have also become 
4 popular option and the best of 
them should please the most critical 
listener. High on chat list is Harman 
Kardon’s model TL8600 ($699), a 
five-dise toptoading carousel fea- 
turing elegant, curvaceous lines 
and first-rate sound. Pioncer offers 
a novel changer in its CLD-M90 
($700)—a carousel CD player that 
doubles as a laser dise player. 

Cassette decks: ‘The future of tape 
is the hottest topic in consumer 
electronics. It seems the solidly en- 
trenched analog cassette has held 
off digital audiotape (DAT) in the 
mass-market wars, but looming on 
the horizon is an intriguing new 


format called digital compact ca 
sette (DCC), Whateyer the Nineties 
bring, the analog cassette is not like- 
ly to surrender primacy any ime 
soon. 

When vecording buffs talk about 
patrician cassette decks, you can 
expect early mention of the Naka- 
michi Dragon ($2400). Its cardinal 
Virtue is automatic correction align- 
ment between the tape heads and 
the tayeling tape, which results 
in consistently stunning sound. Ata 
fraction of that price, Onkyo’s flag 
ship model TA-2800 ($650) shares 
another of the Dragon’s high- 
lights—visual electronic matching 
of any tape with the deck’s record- 
ing system. The Onkyo may be the 
finest deck in the world priced un- 
der $1000. 

DAT decks: Nobody disputes the 
superiority of DAT. If you want to 
make a copy of Tina Turner's For- 
eign Affair—one that sounds exactly 
like the compact disc you're re- 
cording from, right down to the 
subulest. sexiest innuendo—then 
DAT’s your medium. Sony's model 
DTC-S7ES ($1800) offers four 
heads for optimum recording sta- 
bility and off-tape monitoring. For 
half th ‘Technics’ SV-DAIO 
($500) delivers superb performance 
based on the company’s patented 
MASH digital technology (a one-bit 
system that has come to dominate 
compact-disc-player design) 

Timer; Probably 98 percent of all 
component tuners indude both AM 
and FM bands. If you want to listen 
to the Bulls, the Knicks or the War- 

jors in full-court hi-fi, Carver's TX- 
Ib tuner ($800) provides the ste- 
reo AM source you'll need, plus an 

eptionally sensitive i 
The most sophisticated FM compo- 
nents often eschew the AM side. 
So if you want component-quality 
sound from your favorite Sixties 
rock station, invest in.an FM tuner 
The crystalline sound of Magnum 
Dynalab's Etude is considered the 

FM benchmark. Its price: $1500. 
LAWRENCE B. JOHNSON 
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the 45-inch-plus screen. Some of the top 
models to consider include Hitachi's 
stunning 50-inch Ultravision 50UN7K 
(00); Pioneer's 50-inch Elite Pro 95 
-projection TV, which boasts a high- 

onivast, glare-resistant screen ($4800); 
and, on an even grander scale, Mit- 
subish VS-6017R 60-inch and VS- 
7017R 70-inch sets ($4299 and $6394 
respectively). The 60-inch Mitsubishi 
an even be built into a wall, so only the 
picture window” shows. 

Denon’s AVP 5000 preamp ($2500), 
which doubles asa surround-sound pro- 
cessor 
channel power 


mp ($1500) provide 
the audio. Both components are yersa- 
tile and 


y to operate, Plus, they look 
shed gold. They will also 
serve as the direct link between the TV 
and the leo sources. In this case, 
4 combination laser dise/comr i 
player, such as Sony's MDP-605 ($900) 
or Philips’ CDV-600 ($700), would be a 
good choice. And for optimum VER res- 
olution, go with a Super VHS model, 
such as Panasonic's PVS4280 ($1600) or 
Toshiba's SV-F990 Super VHS ($1800). 
Here, as in any audio package, the is- 
sue of loudspeakers is criucal. The choice 
is especially tricky when you're trying to 
balance a system intended for both movie 
sound and music. The speakers must be 
able to handle enough power to let you 
feel the rumble of the Starship Enter- 
prise and yet sophisticated enough to 
puta sparkle on Oscar Peterson's piano. 
Tommy Freadman, the designer for Al 


tec Lansing, offers just such adaptability 
in his Model 511 speakers ($3000). 
These imposing, strikingly elegant tow- 
ers will anchor this system as the front 
stereo pair. Freadman’s Model AH 1 
2100 ($900), a sort of butierfly-shaped 
speaker that can be wall-mounted, is a 
logical choice for the rear surround 
sound, and his Model 66 ($200) will pro- 
vide for the center channel 


AND THE WINNER IS. 


Either of the first wo home theaters 
will get your blood pumping. but this 
last setup is a dream system. I's so slick, 
that once installed in your living room, 
you'll forget its there—until show time. 

The viewing screen, Stewart's LXEL20 
($2567), is a 120-inch (diagonally mea- 
sured) powered design that vanishes 
into the ceiling when not in use. The 
projector here is BarcoVision’s model 
I500HDTV ($19,995). As the suffix sug- 
gests, the IS00HDTV is ready to handle 
high-definition television images from 
broadcast or video sources. Another ex- 
cellent alternative—one that’s a third of 
the price—is VPH-10420 ($6990). 
Although it’s not equipped for HDTV 
this front projector has been touted fe 
its brightness and fine picture resolution. 

Both projectors can either be fastened 
to the ceiling or, better yet, mounted on 
a motorized lift and then lowered from 
inside the ceiling at show time and raised 
after the credits roll. Some projectors 
will accommodate a line doubler. This: 
special processor removes the scanning 


To you, it’s doing the dishes. To me, it’s foreplay.” 


lines in a TV image by combining the 
two halves of each scan field in memory, 
then releasing the image whole. The re- 
sult is an even better picture than the 
projector alone will provide, A line de 
bler to check out is the Panasonic ET- 
100DS ($3900), available only through 
the company’s professional video divi- 
sion. But before you buy one, make sure 
your multisean TV or projector can han- 
dle it. Only those that accept yideo feed 
{vom a computer are compatible. 
Moving on, neither the Barco nor the 
Sony projector has an internal TV wmer, 
so you'll need to link your choice to the 
tuner in the VER. In this case, | VC's 
HR-S6700 (about $1000). This Super 


VHS model's hi-fi sound and high-grade 
image are complemented by edi 


ing fea- 
tures suited to the home-video produce 
But the ultimate source for tapping the 
projector's potential, at least until digital 
TV broadcasts become reality, is the laser 
disc. This setup calls for the state-of-the- 
art player, Pioneer's LD-S2 ($3500), not- 
ed for its stability and superior image. 

A top-of-the-line home theater such as 
this needs an audio setup based on the 
back system created by Lu- 
The object of THX, which de- 
signer Tomlinson Holman has adapted 
from theater to home use, is to replicate 
the perspective and detail of the film 
sound track and keep the dialog clear. 
Fosgate-Audionics’ Model 
round-sound processor with THX de- 
coder ($2500) does just that. And while 
the official 11X seal of approval is given 
only to licensees who meet certain de- 
sign criteria, we suggest that you mix 
and match equipment to reach an even 
higher audio plane. The vivid, gutsy 
sound of Snell Acoustics THX-certified 
speakers ($4993 for seven), for example, 
can be backed up with three Gounter- 
point SA 
each be 
This io of amps will pack e 
punch to drive the front stereo ch: 
the ambient and center speakers and the 
subwooler required in the THX scheme. 

Finally, the nerve center for this im- 
pressive layout will be Counterpoint’s 
matching SA-5000 preamp ($3595), an 
all-tube design that imbues the sound 
with a warmth equal to the muscle of 
those big power amps. 

Somewhere down the road, when 
high-definition TV brings digital tect 
nology to the home-theater adventure, 
we'll be watching Indy go for the gold on 
a TV monitor shaped more like a movie 
sereen. In the meantime, it’s possible 10 
create a respectable, high-powered ex- 
perience at home with the kinds of gear 
we mentioned, You may even end up. 
managing the most popular theater i 
the neighborhood. So get your dealer to 
throw some dises—or at least the 
popcom—into the bargain. 
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you go out you're with ten people again 
You just don’t know what to think about 
each other 


e 

Rule 5: Don't expect sex on the first date. 
Sex is the whispered possibility, the tan- 
talizing raison d’étre behind every date. 
Back in the Seventies, it was almost auto- 
ic. As one 36-year-old woman put it, 
If you agr go on a date back then. 
you pretty much agreed to have sex, too. 
‘There was no reason not to—everyone 
was on the pill, the moral climate was lib- 
eral, there was no AIDS or V.D. scares. 
My first husband told me that if we 
hadn't had sex on our first date, he 
probably wouldn't have asked me out 
again. Having sex was a sign you liked a 
guy and wanted to date him. [It was just 
expected of you.” 

Woman today are more conseryative 
sexually—even if that just means delay- 
ing sex until the second or third date. 
Women my age, who used to sleep 
with guys right away back in high school 
and college, are only now discov 
how sexy it is to make men wait,” sw 
27-year-old Lissa, a publicist. “For me, 
they have to wait till, like, the third dare. 
Ithas nothing to do with being a prude. 
It's almost fun, it’s like drawn-out fore- 
play.” She pointed out the elaborate m 
ing rituals in the animal kingdom, the 
naturalness of building up to sex 
“Orangutans do this thing where they go 
around in circles for hours. So the game. 
itself can be pleasurable and fun.” 

“Men both want to sleep with you 
and hope you'll make them wait,” says 
Karen, a 30-year-old copy writer. “I 
think they don't appreciate things they 
get too easily. So I prefer the ‘bake 
method of dating. You know how things 
come out better in the oyen than in the 
microwave? I think a relationship isn't as 
good if you rush sex. With the bake 
method, you preheat it for two dates, 
and by the third date, you're ready for 
him to enter your oven.” 

But what's changed by then, what's 
the difference between sex on the third 
date or the first? 

“Well. by the third date, he's spent 
three hundred dollars on you,” Karen 
jokes. “Really, i’s like dangling the car- 
rot on the stick, or some other phallic 
thing. You'll be closer, you'll know each 
other better. There may even be some 
filtering out. By the second date, you 
may decide you don't like him.” 

Sometimes even men put the brakes 
on firs-date sex. “I don't like to rush 
things,” says Dan. “I come from a family 
where my father, my grandfather and 
my brother each met a woman and said, 
“This is the woman I'm going to 1 
They did, too, and frankly, 1 think all 
three of them have shitty relationships. | 
used to get that same feeling about wom- 


en, but I realize ivs just a hormone 
surge. 1 don't want to make the same 
mistake. It’s better if you know each oth- 
er first, at least a little.” 

° 

Rule 6: Sometimes girls just want to have 
fun. If you think all women just say no, 
holding out for sex until they're in a 
long-tcrm relationship aimed at_ mar 
riage and babies, you're taking rule five 
too far. Having to wait a few dates for ac- 
tual penetration doesnt make this a new 
Victorian age. Besides, rules are made to 
be broken. Ifthe moment is right, sparks 
are flying and the gods are with you, 
women can be just as cager for no- 
gs, first-date sex as the next guy. 

I don't have to see a man for two 
weeks to know if 1 want him,” says Sere- 
na. “I know that immediately. 1 guess 
you could draw out the intrigue if he’s 
fabulous. But being really attracted to 
someone is so rare and I’m too selfish to. 

it.” 

I don't think casual sex ended in the 
Eighties, not at all,” says Hillary. “The 
whole thing about the AIDS scare didn't 
slow people down, I have a friend who 
es five or six guys at a time and has 
sex with all of them, and it doesn’t faze 
her at all.” 

Men are mistaken, Hillary says, if they 
assume women are always serious about 
sex. “I have another friend who is a 
model. She’s absolutely gorgeous and as 
sweet as can be, She was doing this nude 
shoot with a photographer—one thing 
led to another and they ended up screw 
ing. Then he told her, “Now, I don't want 
you falling in love with me.” She was ap- 
palled. She just wanted to have sex and 
she probably would have done it with 
him again, But now she'll never touch 
him again because he was such a dork.” 

° 

Rule 7: Don't plan ahead. Another clas: 
sic dating rule reversed. In the past, if 
you wanted a Saturday-night date, you 
had to ask a woman by Wednesday at the 
latest—and that was pushing it, Calling 
her up Saturday was practically a mortal 
sin. But in the low-key Nineties, last- 
minute dates aren't only acceptable, 
they're preferable. People don’t want to 
obsess about dates any longer than they 
have to, Its as something 
frightening, too permanent and formal, 
about lingering for a week in someone's 
Filofax 

“There's nothing more boring than a 
man who sets ie for next week,” says 
Lissa. “I mean, it’s fun if you have to wait 
and think about it for two or three days, 
but any longer than that and the guy just 
seems anal. There’s a lot to be said for 
spontaneity.” 

Grant takes a practical look at kast-sec- 
ond dating. In a high-speed world, peo- 
ple just don't have time to plan anymore 

“T called a girl yesterday at five em. and 
asked her if'she wanted to go to a show at 
eight, and she said, ‘Sure, why now 
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Grant. “Who knows what they're going 
to be doing a week in advance, anyway 
° 

Rule 8: Plan an escape. People used to 
look forward to dates, fantasizing about 
romance. sex. excitement, Today, they 
look down the bleak perspective of the 
date ahead and see only disaster. To 
avert that, men and women plan escape 
hatches where dates can be abandoned 
¢ junked cars. The trick is making 
your exit plausible. 

“] generally have a safety valve by 
planning things on a weeknight or for 
Sunday brunch.” says Michael. “If is 
brunch. I can say. ‘Well, I have to do the 
laundry.” On weeknights, by the time 
you have dinner, i's nine-thirty or ten 
and you can say, ‘T've gota big day to- 
morrow. I gotta go.” 

“A movie is good because it’s two solid 
hours where you don’t have to talk.” says 
Dan. “And if you're really horrified by 
the time you get to the theater, you can 
switch your plans and see some four- 
hour Russian film: 

The danger with escape hatches, Dan 
says. may be bailing out too soon. “You 
might escape from someone who really 
would turn out to be good. You might 
miss some qualities just because she’s 
nervous, and you'd never get to go out 
with her agair 


° 

Rule 9> Women must pay. Back when 
people went on formal dates, James 
Bond dates, women never went near 
their wallets. Try to picture 007 splitting 
a Dom Pérignon tab or going halvsies at 
baccarat Paying for d 
duty 

But that’s not the Nineties way. Wom- 
en have come a long way and theyre 
proving it when the dinner check comes. 
‘True, some women still expect men to 


pay for everything, just as some men feel 
threatened by a woman who pays her 
own way, But they're behind the times. 
The only reason for someone to pay 
more on a date is if he or she earns a 
much higher salary. 

Under the still-evolving rules, men 
usually pay for the first date, when 
there’s enough to worry about without 
splitting checks. But by the second ot 
third cate, it’s strictly dutch or taking 
turns. Women may look like the lose: 
this deal. but many see it differendy. 

“Twenty yearsago, women didn’t have 
much respea from men,” Jill says, 
“and back then, men paid for every- 
thing. 1 don’t know if that has anything 
to do with it, but when a man pays for 
you and pampers you all the time, it 
kind of makes you feel frail, like you 
can't stand on your own. Women have 
spent years trying to get stability and 
have it recognized by men. 

But beyond economics and equality, 
some women have a nagging belief uhat 
going dutch—like many of these new 


dating rules—takes the romance out of 


dating. 
Fumbling for the check is always a bit 
of a downer.” says Caroline. "You have 
this great conversation, have fun drink- 
ing wine or whatever, and then the check 
comes. Figuring out the check is very ba- 
nal anyway, even with your friends. It 
does take a little romance out of it. 

Caroline gets a wistiul look. “To me, 
one of the sexiest things in the world is 
when a man protects you. The whole 
idea of trying to take care of you and pay 
for you and jump in front of a cab for 
you, that to me is so sexy, It may be very 
bad and old-fashioned, but that’s the 
Way it is.” Still, she insists on chipping 
in—especially since she often makes 
more money than the men she da’ 


“I's nol fair! Whenever we talk politics, you just blow 
away all my best arguments.” 


° 
Rule 10: Use her answering machine. Vhe 
trend in dating is away from head-on 
contact and ioward side-swiping intima- 
ey and connection, So what better way 10 
ulk to each other than through answer- 
ing machines? Men who fear rejection or 
women who want to ask a serious ques- 
tion can simply leave their words on the 
ncoming message tape—and hang up if 
their date actually answers. By calling a 
woman's answering machine, you can 
ask her out, make the obligatory “next 
day” call and tell her you're going away 
for the weekend, all without making any 
scary human contact 
“Is creative phoning, Dan. 
“You can make it look as if you really 
tried to reach her by leaving messages 
on her voice mail at work or calling her 
office at lunchtime. 

People in the Nineties can have entire 
relationships—meet, seduce. argue and 
call it quits—by leaving messages on ma- 
chines. You neyer have to meet each oth- 
which is as low-key as dating gets. 

° 

Rule 11: Don't fax her off Sometimes a 
man and a woman are just Stealth 
bombers passing in the night. If so, don’t 
let all this technological distancing keep 


says 


you from ending things the right way 
For example, if you're going to break up 


with a woman, you should not do it over 
her fax machin 

“He should just call and say things 
aren't working out,” says fill. “lt just 
wastes time to beat around the bush and 
say, ‘ve gota sick grandma in Alabam 
and I have to move there. Vd much 
rather be hurt by the truth than by some 
guy who can't figure out what to do. 

If you end a relationship gracefully, 
you can hasten the next step: starting: 
the whole routine over again with some 
one else, on. a Tuesday afiernoon: 

° 

No one can predict how long these 
new rules of engagement will last. For 
now, though, people seem to be comfort- 
able with sex but nervous about nearly 
everything else. [1 may reflect the emo- 
tional vacuity of our times, a free-float- 
ng anxiety about the future or simply a 
fear of connecting. If we're so willing to 
abdicate control of our relationships. if 
e so skittish about intimacy that we 
plan escape hatches betore a date begins, 
what does it say about our willingness to 
a commitment when it counts? 
Then again, we may just be hanging 
n on the dating zeitgeist, riding the 
tide, go with the How. Who knows? 
This decade may even see the return of 
the James Bond date. By 1996, you may 
be wearing white dinner jackets, w 
hing at baccarat and snipping the 
spaghetti straps off Plenty O'Toole. 
Hey—worse things could happen. 
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WHAT WOMEN WANT 


REAL-LIFE 


DATES 


college kids tell us what 
they look for and what they 
want when they go out 

e 


date, I'd practiced signing the whole first 
two minutes of conversation and then my 
cor breaks down in front of her house ond 
| forget everything. We wound up spending 
the whole night siting on her porch writing 
messages on our hands.” 


“A guy that osks me to do stuf | can't 
refuse,” says Liz, o 23-yeor-old studio-ort 
major who went on three dates with Jim, o 
30-year-old medical student. Dote one: 
the morgue. “I didn't quite know whot to 
weor, but | didn’t want to miss seeing co- 
davers.” Dote two: “He colled up and soid 
he had a pilot's license. Do | wont to go 
flying? Of course | wont to go flying. We 
did o three-sixty around Alcatraz. |! wos o 
blast.” Date three: the opera. "No woy 
would | hove money to go on my own. | 
had to go with him.” 

° 

“A nice guy with o motorcycle,” says lee- 
cia, a senior who works port-time in the 
university health club. We osked which is 
more important, the bike or the rider? Lee- 
cia bit her lip and thought for a minute. 
“Hmm. I'd say the guy. Yeah, | think the guy 
comes first.” 


° 

“Cooking is always good,” says Lance, 
a junior at the University of Colifornio. 
“One time, | told a dote I'd moke her Chi- 
nese food and then ron out ond bought 
three containers of moo goo gai pan and 
threw it into the wok before she got there. 
[had on the opron, had water on my face 
like sweot, | was throwing around the soy 
souce. She came in ond wonled to know 
how | cut the water chestnuts into stor 
shapes.” 


at the end of the night, then it’s a date. And 
if you want to fool around, you moke sure 
there's alcohol.” 


° 

"A party is good,” says Ben, o sopho- 
more at Boston College. His strategy? 
"Pretend you're too drunk to walk home 
clone so she'll go with you. When you get 
there, sit on the bed ond see what hap- 
pens. Pray you hove some beers in the 
room. If she drinks your beer, that’s a good. 
sign.” 


° 
“You look for a guy who's hormless,” says 
Eloise, o freshman at the University of Chica- 
go. “The type who sits by himself in the dining 
hall. You just opproach him and act really fun- 
ny and corfident, Before he knows it, he’s so 
stunned to get ottention from a woman, he’s 
hooked. To kiss him, you have to get him into 
crowded place where if won't look strange to 
be unusually close together. Then, when he 
doesn't expect it, you just lean over and do it.” 
° 

“| depends,” says Mindy, © senior ot the 
University of Woshington. “On a first date, get 
© beer, tolk a litile, relox. A movie isn't really 
breaking the ice. If you're olready involved, a 
motel room. You want to maximize the sex 
time and there are olwoys people interrupting 
you at school.” 


° 

“Mystery, definitely,” soys Annie, a bisex- 
ual sophomare ct Wesleyan University, 
explaining why she pursued the “andragy- 
nous fuzzy blond thing” in her government 
class. “I didn't know if it wos a boy or girl 
‘and | didn’t core,” she continued. “I fol- 
lowed it after closs one doy. | said, ‘You're 
hot, whatever you ore.’ And that’s how | 
met Mike—o boy.” Their first date? “I woke 
him up and asked him if he wonted 10 go 
to breakfast or keep sleeping.” 


° 
“Sex in your roommate's cor when it’s 
parked behind your house,” soys Sebas- 
tian, o senior at Middlebury College. “It’s o 
good date ond you can teose your room- 
mate the next day.” 
e 
"Sneck info the football stadium at 
night,” says George, © sophomore at 
Northwestern University. “Make her lough. 
Tell her something dumb like the Astroturf 
hos © beautiful green glow at night." 
° 
“An expensive dinner you con't afford,” 
soys Tony, o freshman ot Rice University 
who dislikes compus food service. “It feels 
like you're doing something illegol and you 
get to share the pain of the check.” 


° 

“| like for the guy to have the dote 
plonned,” soys Karen, 0 sophomore at the 
University of Colorado. “The worst is when 
you get in the car ond he soys, ‘So what do 
you want to do?’ Some guys wont you to 
do the planning. I’m not going to decide 
how to spend your money. If I'm poying, 
we're staying in the dorm and wotching 
movies.” 


° 
“No Frenchmen,” soys Kristen, a senior of 
Bomard. “My girlfriend set me up with this 
French art director from Yves Scint Laurent. 
We went to o fancy restourant and we were 
speaking in French and he soid, ‘Whot do you 
like to do in bed?’ | said, ‘I'm not telling you,’ 
and he said, ‘Whot are you, a typical Ameri- 
con? | bet | know what type of undenvear 
you're weoring.’ He guessed right, too—block 
lace. He thought he wos Mr. Sophisticated and 
was just not impressed. At least guys in col- 
lege are gooly ond you can relote.” 


e 

“I don't know anyone who really dates,” 
says Jenny, a senior ot the University of 
Wisconsin. “There are always those nights 
when o guy is sleeping over after a party 
‘ond you're just friends but sleeping next 
to each other Things hoppen. Thot’s 
inevitable.” 


. 

“Nothing at all,” says Peter, o senior ma- 
joring in economics at the Universily of 
Michigon. “lt just has to happen.” And for 
Peter, it does happen. “| was in o bor after 
«a {ab interview and somehow I'd los! my 
wollet ond keys. | went up to this girl. I told 
her, ‘I have no keys, no money, no cor, but 
os you con tell from my tie, | hove greot 
taste. Could you buy me o beer?’ Loter | 
said, ‘If you don’t take me home tonight, 
you'll be aggravoting one of our greotest 
social problerms—homelessness.’ She took 
me home.” 


e 
"I know what | don't like,” says Joon, WHAT MEN WANT 


who went to Florence for her junior yeor 
ond found doting abroad o bit humiliating, 
“With tocky shorts and gym shoes, | looked 


“Danger, the thought of injury, doing some- 
hing you're not supposed to do,” says Don, o 
junior at the University of Akron. “I want o date 
‘os American as can be, so of course some : the! goes one hundred thinly miles on hour. | 
Italian guy asks me to dinner. We sit down : took o girl to a Dread Zeplin concert and 
and he soys, ‘I have o surprise for you.’ : stage-dived with her, No one is reckless ony- 
They bring this big pizza in o heort shape : more, which is the cool thing cbout being 


° 
“There’s more coupling now than dat- 
ing,” soys Chris, a fifth-yeor senior at the 


ond all the waiters sing Born in the U.S.A.| : young. No one does drugs, everyone wears } University of Montono. “Most kids come 

think | ron away, but | blocked it out.” condoms and seat belts.” rom single porent fomilies now so they 

° ° look toward instant infimacy. There ore o 

“| don't even know what o date is,” says “The right person,” says Terry, 0 senior at : lot of people looking for father and mother 
Mary, who is on leave of absence from : Georgetown University whose girllriend Clau- ! figures in their relationships.” 

Kenyon College. “If you fool around : dia is deal and ottends Gallaudet, o school SHANE DUBOW 


WITHOUT HONOR 


(continued from page 86) 
agents had him under investigation for 
possible fraud and espionage. Nothing 
known about this extraordinary 
chapter in the Keating saga until last fall. 
when a banking industry wade publica- 
tion, National Morigage News, obtained 
FBI documents on two separate probes 
into Keating's activities in the Fifties. 
plus internal memos in which the 
Cincinnati office sent warnings about 
Keating to FBI director J. Edgar Hoove 

Agents first focused on Keating's 


was 


ale 
as a lawyer for Research Laboratories of 


Golorado, a shadowy company that de- 
scribed itself to the Internal Revenue 
Service as “a group of chemists, physi- 
cists and scientists doing various types of 
research and discovery.” Research Labs. 
may have been nothing more than a 
bush-league stock swindle, but the FBI 
took notice when Keating petitioned the 
Atomic Energy Commission to give spe- 
cial “Q” security clearances to company 
employees. According to these newly u 
covered FBI documents, Keating may 
have made fraudulent claims in his pet 
tion and may have released classified 
AEG information to unauthorized per- 
sons; hence, the suspicion of espionage. 

From today’s perspective. the FBI's 
fraud case was tenuous and its suspicion 
of espionage probably silly, a product of 
the same Cold War climate that lent ur- 
gency to Keating’s moral crusades. 

Yet the FBI files provide a fascinating 
preview, 30 years before the Keating 
e, of Keating's eagerness to curry fa- 
yor with public figures who might help 
or protect him. 

Tn 1960 the object of his seduction was 
no less than J. Edgar Hoover himself. 
Keating invited Hoover to speak at an 
antipornography rally in Cincinnati and 
accompanied his invitation with a letter 
from the city’s Catholic archbishop u 
ing the FBI director to accept. When 
Hoover's office sought guidance from 
FBI agents in Cincinnati, they advised 
the director to keep his distance—Keat- 
ing couldn't be trusted, and the rally, 
rather than being sponsored by an estab- 
lished group, appeared to be “Keating's 
own personal idea.” Three years later, 
Hoover's office received another invita- 
tion, which prompted another warning: 
“Cincinnati further suggests that Keat- 
ing not be dignified in any manner by 
apparent FBI backing.” 
's idea med full of 
promise. By 1969 the smut-smiter from 
‘incinnati had made so much noise and 
allied so many influenti 
to his cause that President Nixon ap- 
pointed him to fill a vacancy on the 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy. And when, the following year, the 
commission's majority delivered a mod- 


conservatives 


crate report that came out 
that restricted sexual materials for c 
senting adults, Keating issued his own 
dissent. 

Never in Rome, Greece or the most 
debauched nation in history,” he d 
clared, “has such utter filth been project- 
ed to all parts of a nation.” In the course 
of a perfervid weatise that might have 
warmed Cotton Mather’s heart, Keating 
warned that the country’s moral fiber 
seemed to be “rapidly unraveling”; 
linked pornography to abortion, marital 
infidelity, divorce and suicide; side- 
swiped the sexuality of Marcel Proust; 
and demanded “a return to law enforce- 
ment, which permits the American to 
determine for himself the standards: 
of acceptable morality and decency 
in his community. 

What a guy—willing to let his con- 
science be everyone else's guide. And 
what a spiritual and fiscal journey, from 
egregious regional scold (o preeminent 
national scoundrel in 30 years. Not that 
it took him that long to polish his art of 
saying one thing while doing another. In 
the early Seventies, when he was still 
pursuing his antipornography crusade 
like some Ben-Hur in a chariot—keaung 
claimed to have traveled 200,000 miles 
on the lecture circuit in 1970 alone—ev- 
idence surlaced that the C.D.L. served 
mainly to sustain its own bureaucratic 
bloat; several states denied it the right to 
solicit funds because of w one official 
in Pennsylvania described as “sky-high 
fund-raising expenses.” 

° 

Four years after Keating joined Lind 
ner’s American Financial Corporation, 
he ran into his first serious problem with 
al regulators. In 1976 stockholder 
suits questioned a $600,000 bonus that 
Keating received from the three-billion- 
dollar holding company, supposedly for 
his part in the sale of the Cincinnati 
quirer by Americ. Soon afier- 
d, the Secu change Com- 
mission charged Lindner, Keating and 
others with defrauding stockholders 
and filing false or incomplete statements 
with the federal government. Among 
the charges was an SEG contention that 
American Financial funds wi ma- 
nipulated to provide Keating, the com- 
pany’s executive vice president, with 
$4,500,000 in bank loans—$3,600,000. 
of it unsecured. 

Lindner eventually settled with the 
government, without admiting guilt, by 
agreeing to pay his own corporation 
$1,400,000. Keating got off even lighter: 
The SEC made him sign a consent de- 
cree in which he promised not to engage 
in fraudulent conduct. The incident cost 
him a political plum when President 
Reagan scuttled plans to nominate him 
as U.S. Ambassador to the Bahamas. By 
this time, though, Keating already 
come out of the Cincinnati cold to 
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Phoenix, where he was building a Sun 
Belt empire of his own. 
. 

At least once in recent memory, 
Charles Keating spoke from what passes 
for his heart. Asked if his huge contribu- 
tions to the campaign coffers of the Keat- 
ing Five prompted them to intervene 
with thrift examiners on behalf of Lin- 
coln Savings, Keating replied, “I certain- 
ly hope so.” 

Most of the time, however, Keating 
has been to the unyarnished truth what 
the Sex Pistols were to the sentimental 
ballad. For a vignette of the Great Pre- 
varicator at the top of his form, there's 
nothing better than the night in 1990 
when he explained to Ted Koppel on 
Nightline how to measure a_ hotel's 
profitability. 

The exchange started when Koppel 
asked a simple question: How much net 
profit had the Phoenician made in the 
previous year? 

“Well,” Keating replied blithely, “it 
arned about $80,000 . . . $75,000 to 


wh ken he" 


$80,000 gross receipts per room for the 
604 rooms. That would have ranked it 
about filth for resorts of its size in the 
niled States and Hawaii, probably the 
unique feat in history. 
king to his guns, Koppel asked 
“Net profit 


Reating repeated. as if 
the phrase were Sanskrit. “All T know is 
that with that kind of income per roo: 
had to be a very, very success- 


Koppel kept at it, suggesting several 
times in several ways that gross receipts 
per room m ight not be the best index of 


insist on des all rete but that’s the 
teria by which you judge a hotel.” 


As Keating restated his revolutionary 
theory of accounting, first with a straight 
we und then with his seductive wust- 
me-pardner smile, simple logic got so 
thoroughly scrambled that black could 
well have been an optional shade of 
white, or an American Continental bond 


“Life must have been hell for you before remote control.” 


a gilt-edged security. And when Koppel 
wondered why Keating paid his 31-year- 
old son a salary of $900,000 a year, th 
old schemer sounded like a Kore: 
migrant describing his corner groce 
have six children. a wife of forty 
years, twenty-two grandchildren, and 
probably three of those people we 
paid meaningful wages. The rest ofthem 
worked like dogs, including my grand- 
kids, and never took a nickel. It 
family effort to make this thing we 
° 

On the first page of a 1988 status. 
report listing proposed advertising and 
promotional projects for ACC's hotel op- 
eral ‘ ng scrawled a con 
next to the first item: 

“Td execute whoever thot of this.” 

“Thor” was obviously the boss's short- 
hand for thought, but it’s less obvious: 
why the item in question—a straightfor- 
ward proposal for hotel picture. pos 
cards—should have prompted such ver- 
bal violence. 

Could “execute” haye been a joke? 
Hardly likely, since Keati # 
on the next suggestion (for a children’s 
menu), described 23 other proposals 
as “a waste” (writing out the two-word 
phrase 23 times), dismissed one as 
nd another as “insane.” He then 
nultimate page of the 
and on the last page, 


(0. the violence of Keating’s language 
reflects a real sickness, a conviction that 
he was surrounded by enemies, incom- 
petents and fools. In the financial arena 
his nemeses were those ruthless thrift 
regulators, whom he still blames for the 
downfall of Lincoln S: nd for the 
disappearance of his personal fortune 
(The supposed disappearance. Only Keat- 
ing knows how much of his money still 
lurks in foreign bank accounts.) AU the 
Phoenician, his enemies list included de- 
sign consultants, wine experts and pur- 
veyors of overpriced foodstuffs. 

During three years of planning, K 
ing hired and fired four design teams 
He finally set up his own in-house design 
shop and in 
interior decorator and ch ef aest 
his tightly wound, stiffly coiffed wife, 
Mary Elaine. 

This was the pattern throughout the 
hotel's gestation period, As one of the 
nation’s leading entreprene ne 
could have had his pick of the finest ta 
ent in the world to help him realize his: 
dream—creatng a resort that would 
outstrip even the great hotels of Europe. 
But because he trusted no one outside 
his small circle of friends and family, he 
ended up as producer, director and host 
of a big-budget amateur show. 

Day after day, in endless meetings and 
countless memos. he stewed over such 
details as where the Phoenician logo 
should be sewed on hotel bathrobes, 
how many and what brand of miniature 
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bottles of shampoo would be set out in 
the bathrooms and which stools to buy 
for the bars. He even wondered what 
sort of paper doilies would rest beneath 
the room-service cups. 

He once decided that he didn’t like a 
curve ina long concrete walk. Ina scene 
that could have come straight from 
Bugsy, he had the entire thing te 
and repoured. It took three more t 
for contractors to get the walk right. 
When he crossed paths with an elderly 
tile-setter who happened to be whistling 
while he worked. Ki 
the spot for insuffie 


If someone wanted to put a positive 
spin on this behavior—who that some- 
one could be is another matter: “Itseems 
most impossible,” wrote fortune mag: 
zine, “to find anyone who actually likes 
Charlie Keating”—he might try to por- 
tray him as. a man who cared passionate- 
ly about all aspects of his wor 
being charitable to Keating is ar 
Most of his passions have been angry re- 
sponses to an abiding fear that thi 
were slipping out of control. 

‘Take a rambling, seven-page memo he 
sent his staff at the end of April 1985, 
five months before the Phoenician’s 
grand opening. Keating had just fin- 
ished reviewing menus, booklets, bro- 
chures and advertising materials for the 
world’s finest resort hotel, and his reac- 
tions included the following: 


As I pour [sic] through this maze 
ial, there is no question that 
our marketing, our 
PR, etc., have completely lost sight 
of the only goal a hotel should 
have—to produce profit. . . . Noth- 
ing else counts. . -. 


me 


Buy wines like you buy ever 
thing else, with common sense and 
with an eye toward turnover. Do not 
hire a specialist or wine steward 10 
buy wines. Do not permit salespeo- 
ple to sell us wines (or anything else 
for that matter). 

The entire brunt of the menus. 
design included, should be market 
ng, Le., to cause the customer to 
buy and consume. Menus 
should consist of basic good food, 
very little “fancy” stuif and nothing 
that is not high turnover, eg., rat- 
desnake meat, duck, exceptas a spe- 
cial, ete... . 


There's a strong controlling intelli- 
gence at work here, but one that would 
have been better suited to a fast-food 
outlet or a G.M.C. wuck dealership. 
Even though cost control and common 
sense are indispensable elements of any 
business operation, and rattlesnake meat 
is an acquired taste, Keating sounds like 
George Babbitt or the prototypical 19th 
Century innocent abroad—an indecent- 
ly rich American rube who finds Europe 
so bewildering that he scorns all m: 
festations of culture and takes refuge in a 
grumpy puritanism. 

What. then, was his staff to do do 
not know exactly where to turn, but I 
would not look for this expertise in for- 
mer hotel employees. The best bet 
would probably be a housewife who can 
cook and has common sense. In this re- 
gard, I am like Potter Stewart on the 
Supreme Court referring to pornogra- 


phy. He said, ‘I cannot describe it, but 1 
sure know what itis.” 
° 

One balmy evening in the Forties, 


when Charlie Keating was a young Navy 


“How can you be serious about me when youre 
still going steady with Jennifer?” 


pilot, he brought his Grumman Helleat 
in for a landing at a south Florida 
airfield after night-training maneuvers. 
As far as he was concerned, getting back 
on the ground was the most important 
part of the exercise. since a date with a 
lovely woman awaited him. In his excite- 
ment, however, he forgot to put down 
nding gear and he couldn't hear 
warnings from the control tower 
‘ause a Harry James trumpet solo was 
ng on the radio in his headphones. 

Sparks sprayed the darkness as the 
fighter hit on its belly and a ground loop 
ensued. but Keating leaped from the 
cockpit while his airplane was still skid- 
ding down the runway. Rescue workers 
found him sitting on his parachute at the 
edge of the airstrip, watching the Hellcat 
burn to ashes. 

Decades later, Keating enjoyed telling 
this story and journalists enjoyed using it 
as a metaphor for his resilience. “Keat- 
ing still conducts himself with the same 
single-mindedness that nearly claimed 
his life on that military airstrip in Vero 
Beach toward the end of World W: 
‘Two,” wrote a business reporter in 1988 
in the Los Angeles Times. “Just as he lived 
through that crash, Keating has survived 
many scrapes in the business world with- 
jor damage. t SO far. 
as perfectly true, at least 
ime. These days, though, one can 
nother moral 
Even as a young man, Charlie 
Keating was going down in flames, walk- 
ing away from the wreckage and leuing 
the taxpayers foot the bill 

° 

Keating brought an evangelist’s power 
to his public performances, whether he 
was denouncing the evils of pornogra- 
phy or promising financial grace. Be- 
cause of this, some have likened him to 
Jim Bakker or Jimmy Swaggart, sinners 
who also yammered endlessly about sin 
and who tried to control other people's 
lives because they couldn't control their 
own impulses. Others see Keating as a 
deeply disordered, monstrously intelli 
gent predator, 

Disordered he may be, a personality 
cobbled together from pieces that don’t 
fit. Yet there’s nothing to suggest that 
he’s crazy in a clinical sense. And he’s 
surely not the genius he has so cavalierly 
called others. 

Take the months he spent slaving in 
the Phoenician stables like some loopy 
Hercules. For the countless diste 
that can be laid at Keating's door, there’s 
no evidence that he conceived the hotel 
as a scam. He wanted to make the place 
work, but he didn’t know how, and he 
may not have known that he didn't know 
until it was too late. 

If anything, the Phoenician rev 
Charlie Keating as a screwup who s. 
bagged himself with such idiotic con- 
cerns as paper doilies while the entire 
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pric of his financial kingdom was com- 
ing apart. People often obsess over tiny 
details when they can't cope with the 
menacing whole, and. as the Eighties 
staggered to a close, Charlie Keating was 
unning scared. 

He wasn’t the only one, for he hadn't 
been alone in building pyramids on the 
decade's shifting sands, He was only 
practicing on a smaller scale what the 
federal government was doing in broad 
daylight, with the voters’ eager assent— 
stealing from the poor to enrich the rich 
Ifhe held out his hand and said, “Here. 
look at these magic beans. I'm going to 
plant them and grow a beanstalk that 
will fet all of us climb to the clouds,” no. 
one else shouted, “Nonsense, that’s just 
an ordinary bunch of garbanzos,” be- 
cause climbing to the clouds had become 
national passion. 

But poor Jack of the original beanstalk 


6) 
s) 


was a self-deluded fool. Charlie knew 
beuer, constantly preached beuer, while 
doing his devious worst—to the small in- 
yestors who thought his word was his 
bond, to the employees who bought his 
blather about boundless success and to 
Ii the rest of us, who'll be paying for his 
sins long after he’s gone. 
° 

As part of the Keating legacy at 
the Phoenician, the maids whe turn 
back guests’ covers at night still leave 
litle booklets, entitled Stories for Bedtime, 
propped against the pillows (Charlie 
preferred light reading to foil-wrapped 
chocolates). On the last page ofa recent 
issue. under “Thoughts to set sail by,” 
the final entry reads: 

“In today’s uncertain and deceptive 
world, it’s good to be a man of princi- 
pal—and to pucit in the right bank. 


“T knew the apple was forbidden, but I had no idea this 
was a national park!” 


DOUBLE VISION 


(continued from page 74) 
ctress has had a baby or 
hasn't been able to work out because 
she’s been busy with the script. Or she 
has a bruise or something like that,” ex- 
plains 28-year-old Shelley 

Other times, the star’s body just isn’t 
up to expectations. Vanity, by the way, is 
not exclusive to women. Men also use 
body doubles—in fact. beth Michael 
Douglas and Clint Eastwood have used 
the same actor to portray their hi 

Youchstone, the studio behind Pretty 
Woman, urged Shelley 10 remain quiet 
about her role as Julia Roberts body 
double (rumor has it that Julia was, shall 
we say, a tad thin). Touchstone used the 
me technique 10 spice up the movie 
poster of Julia and co-star Richard Ge 
standing back to back. In reality, a photo 
of Julia's head was superimposed on a 
picture of yet another body double. 

“We've had Westerns that have bee 
going on for two thousand years and we 
know that the actor is not falling off the 
building, not risking his life. But body 
doubling remains hush-hush,” com- 
plains Shelley. 

That seems to be changing, as more 
body doubles get some credit for their 
work. Usually, the stars are grateful. Kim 
Basinger personally chose Shelley after 

iewing le rs of legs at an au- 
dition. She later asked Shelley to fill a 
similar role doing some nudity on her 
new movie Final Analysis, Anne Archer 
recently had Shelley perform as her 
stand-in during sex scenes with Dennis 
Hopper in a made-tor-cable movie. 
“You've added ten years to my career,” 
Archer reportedly told Shelley. 

Shelley, who spent four years wearing 
short shorts in Nair commercials, is 
much in demand as a double and gets 
top dol 50 a day. She has insured 
her legs for $1,000,000 with Lloyd's of 
London. But the best news, she reports, 
is that casting directors are suddenly ir 


of times. the 


ads. 


terested in putting her parts together in 
one package. 

“Now I'm getting the opportunity to 
she 


prove myself from the neck up, 
says. “I'm looking for a good lead 
One of my goals is to be the next Ja 
Bond girl. I've turned my dancing into 
martial arts and I can really kick and 
stull. These legs aren't just for beauty.” 
Shelley plans to continue doubling— 
“It pays the rent”—and she has been ap- 
proached by two major stars, one of 
them a well-known Oscar winner; to dis- 
robe in their stead, But much of her en- 
ergy is now focused on her own career as 
an actress. “look atit this way,” she says 
In the first thing I did, My Stepmother Is 
an Alien, 1 was putting on nylons. So I've 
erally started at the bouom—my fe 
ind I'm working up to my fac 


VERY OLD BONES 


(continued from page 112) 
Malachi’s free-floating concupiscence. 
After several iniquitous successes that 
proved the problem existed wholly in 
Lizzie, Malachi abandoned the fuckboat 
and sought solace again in Lizzie’s em- 
brace, which cuddled his passion and 
put it to sleep. He entered heavily into 
the drink then, not only the ale that 
so relieved and enlivened him, but also 
the potsheen that Crip Devlin brewed 
in his shed. 

Drink in such quantity, a departure 
for Malachi, moved him to exotic behav- 
ior, He lay on his marriage bed and con- 
templated the encunted life. Cunt was 
life, he decided. Lizzie came to him as he 
entered into a spermatic frenzy, naked 
before her and God, ready to ride forev- 
er into the moist black depths of venery, 
indeed even now riding the newly ar 
rived body of a woman he had never 
seen, whose cunt changed color and 
shape with every nuance of the light, 
whose lewd postures brimmed his vessel. 
Ah love, ah fuckery, how you enhance 
the imperial power of sin! When he was 
done with her, she begged for another 
ride, and he vode her with new frenzy; 
and when he was done again, she 
begged again and he did her again, and 
then a fourth ride and a filth; and, as he 
gave her all the lift and pull that was left 
to him, his member grew bloody in his 
hand. When the woman saw this, she 
vanished, and Lizzie wept. 

The following morning when he 
awoke, Malachi found not only his wife 
already gone from the house, he also 
found himself bereft of his privities, all 
facets of them, the groin of his stomach 
and thighs as hairless, seamless and flat 
as those groins on the heavenly angels 
that adorned the walls of Sacred Heart 
church. Here was a curse on a man, if 
a curse was. € 


ev od was down on 
Malachi—God or the Devil, one 

Malachi clothed himself, drained halt 
a jug of potsheen, all he had, then pulled 
the bedcovers over his head. He would 
hide himself while he considered what 
manner of force would deprive a man 
not only of his blood kin, his strength, 
his labor and his cow, but now, also, his 
only privities. He would hide himself 
and contemplate how a man was to go 
about living without privities; more im- 
portant, he would think about ways of 
launching a counterattack on God, ot 
the Devil, or whoever had taken them, 
and he would fight that thief of life with 
all his strength to put those privities back 


Ler 


where they belonged. 
° 
In the painting he called The Conspir- 
acy, 


Malachi’s nephew, Peter Phelan, 
ated the faces of Malachi and Crip 
Devlin as they sat in Malachi’s primitive 
kitchen with their noses a foot apart, the 


condiments and implements of their 
plan on the table in front of them, or on 
the floor, or hanging over the fireplace 
The bed is visible in the background, a 
crucifix on the wall above it. 

Malachi is in a collarless shirt, 
coat and trousers of the 
tweed, and heavy broga 
hanging limp. Crip Devlin wears a cu 
away coat in tatt a wing collar too 
large for his neck, a bow tie that is awk- 
wardly tied. 

These men are only 34 and 40, 
Malachi the younger of the two, but they 
are portraits of psychic and_ physical 
trouble. Malachi’s face is heavily fur- 
rowed, his head an unruly mass of black 
curls, his black eyes and brows with the 
look of the wild dog in them. Crip is 
bald, with a perpetual frown of intensity 
behind his spectacles, a half-gray mus- 
tache and sallow flesh. He is moving to- 
ward emaciation from the illness to 
which he has paid scant attention, for at 
this time he considers all twouble and 
trauma to be the lot of every man born 
to walk among devils. 

Crip was in a late stage of his pox 
veneris, not knowing how close he was to 
death, when he brought his mystical 
prowess to bear on the lives of Lizzie and 
jalachi. He had studied for the priest- 
hood briefly as a young man and later 
taught primary school but was unsuited 
to it, lacking in patience toward eight- 
year-old children who could not pe 
ceive the truth. In recent years he had 
worked as a lumber handler with Mal- 
achi, and in the winter they cut ice to- 
gether on the river. But his disease in 
late months kept him from working and 
he lived off the sale of his homemade 
liquor, which, by common. standards, 
was undrinkable but had the redeeming 
quality of being cheap. 

Crip had brought the recipe for the 
potsheen with him from Ireland, as he 
had brought his wisdom about the Good 
Neighbors, those wee folk who, he insist- 
ed, inhabited a grove of sycamore trees 
and hawthorn bushes not far from Mé 
chi’s cottage. Crip was a widower who 
lived with his nine-year-old daughter, 
Mab, and he taught her all the lore of 
the Good Neighbors that he himself had 
learned from his mother, who had once 
kept one of the wee creatures (a flute 
player) in the house for six months, fed 
it bread and milk on a spoon, and let it 
sleep in the drawer with the knives and 
forks. And didn't Crip’s mother have 
good luck the rest of her life for her gen- 
erous act? Indeed she did, 

When Malachi listened to Crip Devlin 
talk, something happened to his mind 
He saw things he knew he'd never seen 
before, understood mysteries he had no 
conscious key to. When Crip stopped 
talking, Malachi felt eased, relieved 10 
be back in his own world, but felt also a 
new eflulgence of spirit, a potential tor 
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ovous action that just might give back 
a bit of its own to the foul beast that was 
skulking so relentlessly after his body 
and his soul. 

In Ireland, Crip boasted, he'd been 
called the Wizard, the Cunningman who 
could outwit the Good Neighbors. And 
when Malachi heard this, he confided to 
Crip that he had lost his privities. 
Did you ever lose them before? 
asked Malachi. 

“Never. 
‘Was there pa 

“None. I didn’t 
ull I looked.” 


“I's a shor 


ng thing. 


“Pm more shocked than others, 
Malachi said. 
“Dye heard of this.” said Crip. “Some- 


body has put the g! 
“Glamour, is 
“A spell of a kind. The Neighbors 

could do it. | read of a man who lost his 

privities and thought he knew who did 

it, and it was a witch and he went to her. 

He told her his trouble and also told her 

she had the most beautiful bosoms in the 

village, for he knew how witches love 
flattery. And she took him out to a tree 
and told him to climb up it and he'd find 
what he needed. When he did that, he 
found a great nest full of h: nd oats in 
the treetop and two doze 
one size and the other lying in it. And 
the man says, I'll take this big one, and 
the witch says. No, that belongs to the 
bishop. So the man took the next small- 
er size and put it in his pocket, and wher 

he got to the bottom of the tree and 
touched the ground with his foot, the 


lamour on you 


privities of 


witch disappeared and his privity was on 
him. And he never lost it again 
You're thinkin’, is it, that a witch did 
this to me?” Malachi asked. 

It well could be. Do you know any 
itches yoursell?” 
None.” 

Have you had any in the family: 
“None that 1 know of.” 

And your wife's family?” 

¢ never heard it spoken of.” 
hey don't speak of don't you 


two days ago. 
“Is that so? 
“It’s so, and she y 
“Dancing, you say? 
“I do. Dancing with her skirts in the 
air” 
“No.” 
“Didn't I see it myself, and the shape 
ofa man in the woods watching her?” 
“The shape of a man?” 
“Not a man atall, I'd say.” 
“Then what?’ 
“One of the Neighbors. A creature, I'd 
call it 


dancing.” 


zzic dancing with a creature? You 


saw that. And were you at the pot 
sheen?” 
“T was not.” 


“Did you go to her? 

I did not. You don't go near them 
when they're in that mood.” 

“What mood?” 

“The mood to capture. That’s how 
they carry on, capturing people like us 
to fatten their population. They 
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cozy up to them that come near them, 
and before you know it somebody's gone 
and you don’t even know they're gone, 
for the creatures leave changelings in 
place of the ones they take. But there's 
no worth atall to them things. They melt. 
they die, they fly away, and if they 
don't, you have to know how to be rid 
of them.” 

“You know how to do that, do you 

“Tve heard how it’s done. I have the 
recipes.” 


. 
Two books he on the table in Pet 
Phelan’s Conspiracy painting. The first 
the Malleus Maleficarum. Its subutle, not 
visible in the painting, is The Hammer of 
Witches Which Destroyeth Witches and Their 
Heresy as with a Tivo-Edged Sword. The 
book is a 15th Century theological analy- 
sis of the anarchical political forces that 
for centuries sought the overthrow of 
ization through witcher 
ndant remedies for this e 
a work that had motivated Crip Devlin 
since the days of his priestly intent, for 
ts divinely inspired misogyny con- 
formed to Crip’s own outlook, especially 
after his infection with the pox by his 
wife. And did she give it to him, the 
witch? Well she dic. Didn't she die of it 
herself, and die before Crip? Was that 
the proof or was it not? 

When Malachi listened to Crip’ 
dom, handed down from the sages of 
history, he felt like a chosen one 
who would yet again do battle with the 
dark spirits, the lot of the true warrior in 
every age. Malachi accepted the role 
without complaint, for its rules and its 
goals were as familiar to him as the 
streets and the fields of Albany. He 
agreed with them, he understood them 
and he knew from his wound that he 
had been singled out for this challenge. 
As the Malleus pointed out so clearly, 
devils existed only with God's permi 
sion, and Malachi perceived that God 
had allowed these devilish things to hap- 
pen to him, allowed his life to be taken 
away piece by piece, in the same way He 
had allowed Job and Jesus and the mai 
tyred saints to be warrior sufferers for 
His sake. 

Without ever having heard the 
phrase, and with small capacity for un- 
derstanding it if he had, Malachi had be- 
come an ascetic idealist, as obsessed by 
his enemy as Peter would be by his a 
and when you look at the eyes Peter gave 
the man, you know that both Malachi 
and Peter understood that the world was. 
inimical to them and to their plans of or- 
der and harmony, that their lives existed 
at the edge of disaster, madness and be~ 
trayal, and that a man of strength and 
honor would struggle with the dark 
armies until he wiumphed or died on 
the battlefield. 

Malachi truly believed he would win 
this struggle with the black villain. He 


wis 


had done as the Malleus counseled, had 
said his Aves and his Our Fathers, had 
made the Stations of the Cross on his 
knees, had talked to the priest and con- 
fessed his sins (not his loss) and had gone 
to mass so often that the women of the 
parish thought he must be either very 
guilty or dying. But, in truth, he was 
coming to understand that some sort of 
action that went beyond heavenly re- 
course was called for, action beyond 
what was known on earth—except by a 
chosen few whose courage was bound- 
less and whose weapons were mighty. 

The second book on the table in the 
painting is a slim volume that is open to 
a sketch of a plant with leaves and 
berries that any herbalist would recog- 
nize as foxglove. Also in the painting, 
crip is holding a chicken by the neck 
with his left hand and from its anus is re- 
ceiving droppings in his right palm, 
some of these already floating in a bowl 
of new milk on the table. 

Crip, before the moment shown in the 
painting, has enlightened Malachi on 
the things witches fear most, things that 
cure enchantment and banish the witch 
back to her own devilish world: foxglove 
and mugwort, white mullein and spe: 
wort, verbena and elf grass, the four-leaf 
dover and the scarlet berries of the 
rowan oak, green and yellow flowers, 
cow parsnip and docken, a drawn sword, 
the gall of a cow, the tooth of a dead 
man, rusty nails and pins, the music ofa 
jew’s harp, a red string around the neck, 
the smoke of burned elder and ash 
wood, the smoke of a burned fish liver, 
spitting into your own shirt, pissing 
through a wedding ring, and fire. 

Crip mixed half a dozen potions for 
Malachi and he drank them; the two 
men burned ash wood and fish liver; 
they found foxglove and cow parsnip 
and made a paste of it, and Malachi went 
off by himself and rubbed that on his 
groin. He thought of pissing through his 
mother’s wedding ring, but remem- 
bered that he had nothing to piss with. 
More things were done, but every one of 
them failed to restore Malachi’s privities. 

Crip then moyed to the next logi- 
cal step: an inquiry into the behavior 
and physical properties of the women 
around Malachi (his sister Kathryn, the 
Whore of Limerick, Lizzie), for it was 
well known that witches sometimes as- 
sumed the shape of living people, espe- 
cially women, Even so, they could be 
found out, for they always had marks 
and traits that were not human. Crip 
knew of one witch who had an extra nip- 
ple on her stomach, and another with 
nipples on each buttock. A third witch al- 
ways lived with two creatures sucking 
her, a red one at her left breast, a white 
one at the inward walls of her secrets. 

When Malachi heard these revela- 
tions, he immediately undertook a thor- 


ough but surreptitious study of his wife. 
For the first time he realized that she 
had shrunk in height by four inches, that 
the mark on her left thigh could well be 
an extra nipple. He remembered that 
she brought a succubus to their bed and 
encouraged him to copulate with it until 
he was bloody. Also, Crip swore to him 
that on the night he watched Lizzie 
dancing on the Neighbors’ hill, her part- 
ner, the shadowy creature, had the 
webbed feet of a goose. 

‘And so Malachi made ready to launch 
his counterattack against the demon 
(and all its hellish consorts) that inhabit- 
ed his wife's body. 

° 

Peter Phelan, obsessive artist of Col- 
onie Street, subsumed in the history of 
his family, all but smothered under his. 
ancestors’ blanket of time, had willfully 
engaged it all, transformed history into 
art, being impelled to create, and purely, 
what Picasso called “convincing lies”; for 
Peter believed that these lies would stand 
asa fierce array of at least partial Phelan 
truths—not moral truths, but truths of 
significant motion: the arresting of the 
natural world at an instant of kinetic and 
fantastic revelation, the wisdom of Liz- 
zie’s lofted leg in her dance with the 
shadows; the wizardly acceptance of 
chicken droppings by the demented 
Crip Devlin; the madly collective flailing 
of arms in Banishing the Demons. 

This latter painting is the largest of the 
Malachi suite, that remarkable body of 
paintings and sketches that made Peter 
Phelan famous. By the light of an oil 
lamp, a candle and a fire in the McIlhen- 
ny hearth (shadowed homage to La 
Tour), the players in the Malachi drama 
enact their contrary rituals: Kathryn 
Phelan (abundantly pregnant with Peter, 
the arriving artist) is sitting on the bed in 
the background, holding the hand of the 
beset Lizzie, who is supine in her calico 
chemise, blue flannel nightgown and 
black stockings, her hair splayed wildly 
on her pillow; and the Malachi min- 
ions—the wizard Devlin; Crip’s 
daughter Mab; Lizzie's father, old Ned 
Cronin, who badly needed a shave; 
Malachi’s ancient cousin Minnie Dorgan, 
with her dropsical stomach and her 
stupid son, Colm, whose hair was a nest 
of cowlicks; and, central to it all, Malachi 
himself, with his wild curls and wilder 
eyes, all these clustered figures pushing 
upward and outward with their arms 
(Colm gripping a lighted candle in his 
right hand and thrusting upward with 
his left), ridding the house of any de- 
mons that may have been summoned by 
the archdemon that Lizzie had become. 
The entrance door and two windows of 
the house are open to the night, and 
those errant demons, who well know 
that this room is inimical to their kind, 
are surely flying fearfully out and away, 
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back to their covens of hellish darkness. 

Malachi had gathered his counsel, his 
blood kin and his in-laws about him fora 
communion of indignation at what was 
happening to Lizzie, and also to people 
his house with witnesses to his joust with 
the evil forces. He'd begun that joust 
with interrogation of i 

Vhat is your name 

“Lizzie Mcllhenny. You know that.” 

“Ts that your full name?” 

“Lizzie Cronin Mcllhenny. In God's 
name, Malachi, why are you asking me 
this?” 

“We'll see what you think of God's 
name. Why are you four inches shorter 
than you used to be?” 

“Tm not. I'm the same size I always 
was.” 

“Why are you asking her these 
things?” Kathryn Phelan asked. 

“To find out who she is.” 

“Can't you see who she is? Have you 
lost your sight?” 

“Just hold your gob, woman, and see 
for yourself who she is. Don't I know my 
wife when I see her? And this one isn't 
her.” 

“Well she is.” 

“Are you Lizzie Mcllhenny, my wife?” 

“OF course I am, Malachi. Can't you 
see it's me? Who else do you think | am?” 


“Do you believe in God the Fath 
God the Son and God the Holy Ghost?” 

“Ido, Malachi, | do.” 

“You do what?” 

“I believe in God the Father, Son, Holy 
Ghost.” 

“She didn’t repeat it exactly,” 
Crip Devlin 

“Let me ask her,” said Ned Cronin. 
“Are you the daughter of Ned Cronin, in 
the name of God?” 

“Tam, Dada.” 

“She didn’t repeat it,” said Crip. 

“Repeat it,” said Malachi. 

“Dada.” 

“Not that, repeat what he said.” 

“T don't know what he said.” 

“Ah, she’s crafty,” said Crip. 

“You'll repeat it or I'll have at you,” 
said Malachi. He grabbed her and 
ripped her nightgown, then pushed her 
backward onto the bed. When she tried 
to get up, he held her down. 

“Ask her where she lives,” said Crip. 

“Do you live up on the hill with the 
Good Neighbors?” 

“I live here with you, Malachi.” 

“Who are you?” 

“['m Lizzie, your wife.” 

“You're four inches shorter than my 
wife.” 


aid 


“I figured if I gave him enough rope, he'd hang himself.” 


“I'm not. I'm this same size since I was 


“You really are insane, Malachi,” said 
Kathryn. “You're torturing her.” 

“We'll see who's insane. Do you be- 
lieve in Satan?” 


“By the Jesus,” Malachi said, “we'll get 
the truth out of you,” and from the table 
he took the cup of milky potion he and 
Crip had prepared for this encounter, 
set it on the bedside table and lifted a 
spoonful to Lizzie’s mouth. “Take it,” he 
said. 

She smelled it and turned her head. 
“It's awful.” 


achi said, lifting the cup 
to her lips. Lizzie pushed it away and 
some of the potion spilled onto her 
nightgown. 

“Oh, you'll take it, you witch,” Malachi 
said, shoving the cup to her lips and 
pouring it. Some of the fluid entered her 
mouth and she screamed and spat it out. 

“She won't take it,” said Crip. “And if 
any of it falls on the floor, she's gone 
forever.” 

“She'll take it, or I'll break both her 
arms,” said Malachi. “Hold her legs, 
Colm,” and the dimwit flung himself 
crosswise on the bed, atop Lizzie’s legs. 

“Like this?” Colm asked. 

“That's it,” said Malachi. 

“There’s rewards in heaven for them 
that beats the Devil,” said old Minnie 
Dorgan, rocking her body on a straight 
chair in the comer, plaiting and unplait- 
ing two strips of cloth as she watched the 
exorcism. She blessed herself repeatedly 
and dipped her fingers into a jar of holy 
Easter water she had brought her. 
She sprinkled the water at Lizzie and 
then at Malachi. 

“If you get the drink into her, the 
witch is dead,” 

“We'll get 

“That's enough of this crazy talk,” 
Kathryn said, putting herself between 
Malachi and Lizzie. 

“Get out of my way, Kathryn.” 

“Tl get out and get the police if you 
don't leave her be.” 

Malachi walked to the door, locked it 
and pocketed the key. 

“You'll go no place ill I say you will,” 
he said, “And neither will anybody else 
in this house. Build up the fire, Mab.” 
And Crip Devlin's child, silent and 
sullen, threw twigs and a log on the dy- 
ing fire. It crackled and flared, creating 
new light in the bleak room, into which 
not even the faintest ray ofa moonbeam 
would penetrate tonight. 

Kathryn whispered into Lizzie’s ear, “I 
won't let him hurt you, darlin’, | won't 
let him hurt you.” And she stroked the 
distraught Lizzie’s forehead and saw that 


her eyes were rolling backward out of 
their rightful place. 

“You're a vile, vile man to do this to 
her,” Kathryn said. 

Malachi looked at the women and 
walked to the hearth. He picked up a 
long twig and held the end of it in the 
fire until it flamed, then he pulled it out 
and shook out the flame and walked to- 
ward the bed. 

“You bring that near her,” said 
Kathryn, “you'll have to burn me, too, 
Malachi,” but he quickly put the stick be- 
tween his teeth, grabbed his sister with 
his good right arm and flung her off the 
bed and into the lap of Minnie Dorgan, 
who sprinkled holy water on her, “Moth- 
er of God,” said Minnie. “Mother of 
God.” 

“You'll not be burning her, Malachi,” 
said Ned Cronin. “You won't burn my 
daughter.” 

“Ic’s not your daughter that's here, it's 
not the wife I married. It's a hag and a 
witch that I'm sleeping with.” 

“It's my daughter, I'm thinking now,” 
Ned said. 

“Have you no faith, man?" said 
Malacl “Don't you know a demon 
when it’s in front of your eyes?” 

And he had the twig in his hand again, 
and he lighted it again, blew out its flame 
again, and put it in front of Lizzie’s face. 

“Now will you drink what I give yor 

When she threw her head from side to 
side to be rid of the idea, he touched her 
on the forehead with the burning stick, 
and she screamed her woe to heaven. 
“Now you'll take it,” he said, and with 
terrified eyes she stared at the madman. 
her husband had become; and she knew 
no choice was left to her. 

“Let her be!” screamed Kathryn, and 
she tried to move toward Lizzie. But 
Minnie Dorgan and Ned Cronin held 
her. 

“Give her the drink, Mab,” Malachi 
said, and the child raised the cup to 
Lizzie who stiffened atthe odor of itand, 
tetching dryly, said weakly, “Please, 
Malacl 

“Drink it, you hag, or I'll kill you.” 

And she took the cup and drank and 
screamed again as the foul concoction 
went down her throat, screamed and. 
spat and drank again, then fell back on 
the bed as the cup's remnants splattered 
on the floor. 

“It's done,” said Malachi. 

“And it’s spilled,” said Crip. “There's 
no telling what it mean: 

Colm, lying across Liz: 
“I'm goin’ home now,” hi 

“Indeed you're not,” Malachi. 
“You'll stay till we're done with this.” 

And Colm fell back on the bed with a 
weakness. 

“When will we be done?” Ned Cronin 
asked. “For the love of Jesus, end this 
thing.” 


's legs, sat up. 


“We'll end it when Ive got my wife 
back,” Malachi said. 

“How will you know?” asked Ned. 

“We'll see the demon leave her,” Crip 
said. “But time is short. Ask her again.” 

“In the name of God and heaven,” 
Malachi said, “are you Lizzie Mcllhenny, 
my wife?” 

Allin the room watched every inch of 
Lizzie, watching for the exit of the de- 
mon. But Lizzie neither moved nor 
spoke. She stared at the wall. 


“We've got to go to the fire,” said 
Malachi. “We've no choice.” 
“It'll soon be midnight,” said Crip, 


“and then she’s gone for sure, never to 
come back.” 

“We'll carry her, Colm,” said Malachi, 
and the dimwit rolled off Lizzie’s legs. 
Then he and Malachi carried the now 
limp figure toward the hearth as Mab 
stoked the fire with a poker. Lizzie's 
nightgown was off her shoulder and 
Malachi ripped it away and it fell on the 
floor. Mab moved the grate and Malachi 
sat Lizzie on it so she faced the fire. 

“Are you goin’ to make a pork chop 
out of me, Malachi?” she asked. “Won't 
you give mea chance?” And on the dark 
side of the room the women fell on their 
knees in prayer, 

“Do you know what I'm doin’ here, 
Ned Cronin?” Malachi called out. 

“Jesus, Mary and Holy Saint Joseph,” 
said Ned, “I pray you know what you're 
doing.” And he knelt beside the women. 

Malachi ned Lizzie toward the fire, 
and when it touched her, it set her calico 
chemise afire. Kathryn Phelan waile 
and screamed at her broth Il live 
in hell forever for this night, Malachi 
Mclihenny. It's you who's the demon 
here. It’s you that’s doing murder to this 
woman.” 

Malachi let go of Lizzie and she fell 
away from the fire, burning. He watched, 
with Crip beside him, and Colm holding 
the now unconscious Lizzie by one arm. 

“Away she go, up the chimney,” 
Malachi said. “Away she go!” And he 
waved his good arm into the flames. 

“I saw nothing go.” said Crip. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou amongst 
women, Kathryn on her knees. 

“Come home, Lizzie Mcllhenny!" 
yelled Malachi, waving his arm, watch- 
ing his wife’s body. The room was filling 
with smoke from Lizzie’s burning clothes 
and flesh. 

“Beast!” screamed Ka 

“Do you think that’s Lizzie ‘that's lyin’ 
there?” Malachi asked. 

“I saw nothing leave her,” said Crip. 

“More fire,” said Malachi, and Colm 
leaned back toward the flames. 
Another edge of her chemise caught fire 
and now half her torso was exposed, the 
flesh charring from below her left breast 
to her hip. 


“Let her down,” said Malachi, and 
from the floor beside the fireplace, he 
took a can of paraffin oil and threw it on- 
to Lizzie’s stomach. Her chemise explod- 
ed in flame. 

“Away she go!” yelled Malachi, waving 
his arm. “Away she go!” And he threw 
more oil on her. 

Kathryn Phelan ran to the wildly fam- 
ing Lizzie and threw herself on top of 
her, snuffing the fire, burning herself 
and sobbing with the grief known in 
heaven when angels die. 

e 

The last painting Peter put on exhibit 
was The Protector, a portrait of Kathryn 
Phelan smothering the flames on Lizzie’s 
clothing, her own maternity dress aflame 
at one corner, the smoke obscuring half 
her face, the other half lit by firelight. 
Kathryn's burns were not severe but her 
act did precipitate, two days later, the 
premature birth of Peter Phelan, child 
of fire and brimstone, terror and mad- 
ness, illusion and delusion, ingredients 
all of his art. 

What Peter had intuited from the 
Malachi story was the presence of a par- 
ticular kind of thought, a superstitious 
atmosphere aswirl with those almost-vis- 
ible demons and long-forgotten abstrac- 
tions of evil—yotive bats and sacrificial 
hags, burning flesh and the bones of tor- 
tured babies—the dregs of putrefied re- 
ligion, the fetid remains of a psychotic 
social order, these inheritances so tortur- 
ous to his imagination that he had to 
paint them to be rid of them. 

He had always rejected as extraneous 
any pragmatic or moralistic element to 
art and could not abide a didactic artist. 
Nevertheless, his work already had an 
effect on the moral history of the family 
and would continue to do so through the 
inevitable retellings of the story associat- 
ed with the paintings; and these retell- 
ings would surely provide an enduring 
antidote to the poison Malachi had in- 
jected into the world. 

e 

The Burial was Peter’s major unfin- 
ished work. But if he lived on, it would 
very probably not be his last in the 
Malachi suite. He'd already made sever- 
al sketches of Malachi and Crip in hell 
and was trying to assign a fitting punish- 
ment for them; but The Burial wi 
as he'd gone with his great graphic leaps 
through those abominable events. 

Itis raining in the painting, and Colm 
Dorgan, with the point of a spade, and 
Malachi Mclthenny, with his muddy 
right brogan, are pushing the half-fold- 
ed corpse of Lizzie into her muddy 
grave, which is too short for her The 
grave's borders are a sea of mud, and 
Malachi and Colm are drenched. Lizzie 
is naked except for her black stockings 
and a burlap bag over her head. Colm is 
pushing her feet into the grave. Malachi 
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is stepping on her right breast with his 
foot. The left side of her chest is a broad 
crevasse of flesh, her half-charred -rib 
cage and parts of her internal organs 
protruding. the flesh burned off two 
fingers of her left hand, leaving the 
charred bones visible. 

A small cottage, Malachi’s, wherein 
the other witnesses to Lizzie’s burning 
are locked and awaiting the return of 
Malachi, is visible in the distant back- 
ground, as are a sky and a landscape full 
of demonic figures, including the lithe 
form of Lizzie dancing on a hill with a 
web-footed creature with the head of 
a goat 

Piles of dirt beside the grave will be 
heaped on Lizzie and the secluded 
grave, which is at the side of a ditch, with 
a high fence on one side and trees on the 
other. When the grave is covered with 
dirt, it will be hidden by leaves and twigs, 


Gu Grou 


and Lizzie will lie scrunched in it for five 
days before searchers find her corrupted 
body, tortured even in death. 

Upon his return from the grave to the 
cottage, Malachi will, with a long knife in 
his hand, swear all present to secrecy 
and will invent the story to be circulated: 
that Lizzie ran away from the house in a 
crazed condition the previous night. 
Malachi will be especially threatening to 
his sister, Kathryn, whose throat he 
swears that he will cut if she peeps a 
word of what happened. When Kathryn 
swears this out of fear, Malachi will then 
scrape his trouser leg with the blade of 
his knife and say, “Oh, Kate, that’s the 
juice and substance of poor Lizzie that 


I'm scraping.” 

And Kathryn will say, “Malachi, even if 
you scrape off your skin, God will not let 
the stain be off you. You're damned, my 
brother, and 1 hope the devils in hell 


“OK, y don’t want to 
exchange names, 9’ don’t want any long-term 
commitments. Do y’ still want 
the hundred bucks?” 


never let you draw a painless breath.” 

Upon public revelation of this story, 
neighbors will sack and burn Malachi’s 
house, and Malachi and Crip Devlin will 
be tried and convicted of murder and 
sentenced to 20 years in jail. Colm Dor- 
gan will be sentenced to ten years, will 
serve all ten and emerge toothless, hair- 
less, mindless and without a family. Ned 
Cronin will be given, and will serve, one 
year in prison, and live six more months 
before dying of public shame. Minnie 
Dorgan, though guilty of conspiracy to 
murder, will be set free because of her 
advanced age and will sell all that she 
‘owns to move away from Albany. 

In the first six months of his incarcer- 
ation Crip Devlin will sicken from the 
pox, develop intolerable headaches and 
lightning pains to the legs. He will vomit 
and become incontinent, will develop 
ulcers of the heels, soles, toes and but- 
tocks, blockage of the penis and rubbery 
tumors in the testicles. At the moment 
when his memory vanishes and he can 
no longer remember who he is or what 
he did to Lizzie, he will die of suppressed 
urine and an exploded brain. 

In 1890, du the third year of his 
sentence, Malachi, with leather thongs 
he created in the shoe shop of the Al- 
bany penitentiary, will hang himself in 
his cell, swearing to the moment of his 
death that it was not Lizzie but a demon 
that he burned, and he will be buried in 
a potter's field. On the day after his buri- 
al his grave will be violated and his 
corpse stabbed through the heart with a 
wooden dagger in the shape ofa cross, a 
suitable implement for destroying the 
soul of a heretic. 

Kathryn Phelan will be the chief wit- 
ness against Malachi. Already the moth- 
er of Francis, Sarah and Charles, she will 
give birth to Peter two days after Lizzie’s 
death. 

Mab Devlin will become a charge of 
the city but will escape confinement and 
become a vanished child 

. 

Poor hubristic Malachi, think of it. 
When you cross the border of the real 
world, as he did, the way back is perilous 
at best, and not only for yourself. 

We are, after all, a collective, a unified 
psyche that so desperately wants not to 
be plural. 

I am one with the universe, we Phe- 
lans say, but 1am one. 

The universe answers us with black 
riddles of the past that refuse to yield 
their secrets: lost faiths and barren dog- 
mas that weave the web and the winter 
that the poet of order had seen: The web 
is woven and you have to wear it, the 
winter is made and you have to bear 
it. ... Itis all that you are, the final dwarf 
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(continued from page 124) 
away from something, 

As I was leaving Autodesk, still not ful- 
ly recovered from the lingering memory 
of total immersion, | asked Allis if he has 
had any aftereffects from being in VR- 

“Negative side effects? Not really,” he 
answers. “If people attend to the other 
dimensions of their lives, virtual experi- 
ences aren't in any way deleterious. But 
now and then I feel that | ought to be 
able to float up over a building and look 
down on the roof, | think I've gained a 
gut feeling of what it’s like to fly.” 

My flights thus far have been over 
rooms and roofs; useful capabilities from 
an architectural viewpoint, but not par- 
ticularly astounding. The thrill of flying 
perhaps lies in having someplace un- 
usual or special to fly 10. And that’s one 
of the many experiences that awaited me 
in the domain of Jaron Lanier at VPL. 

° 

Standing in the VPL_ demonstration 
room, I have a rush similar to the one I 
felt more than 20 years ago when I went 
to my first Jimi Hendrix concert. 1 had. 
been to dozens of blues and rock con- 
certs, but never before had I seen such 
an intimidating array of amplificati 
hardware. Although I'm going into VR 
lone, the room is equipped for a two- 
person VR experience, which David 
Levitt. who has a Sc.D. in computer se 
ence from MIT, calls RB2-Pro: reality 
built for two. There are two Silicon 
Graphies Skywriter computers, which 
are as big as refrigerators. One will cre- 
ate the images I see according to my 
head movements. The other will do the 
same for the other participant. It has 
one display adapter: two Data Glove sys- 
tems with control units; and two ey 
phone head-display systems with ui 
for tracking and control. The hardware 
is coordinated by Body Electric sofiware, 
which defines the behavior of the abjects 
or “creatures” in VR worlds. Total cost: 
$400,000. 

If you don't understand the system, 

don't feel bad. 1 domt understand it ei- 
ther. The point is that the equipment 
ets me into Duck World, where I'm 
about to do some meaningful flying us- 
ing a quacking duck as my aeronautical 
point of reference. 
1 ¢ that you're the male half of a 
duo of ducks that have builta nest on the 
topmast of a ship afloat on a yast, fea- 
tureless sea. You have been abruptly 
thrown aloft by the ship's captain. Your 
goal is to return home quickly to be re- 
united with your mate, who flies in 
great parabola above the ship searching 
for you and quacking pitcously 

This, in is my fantasy as I de- 
scend out of 
sound ofa crazed mallard. As | approach 
the ship, I notice something strange. 
Towering above the deck is a giant tube 


that looks like an oversized smokestack 
for a steamboat. But there's no steam 
coming from it, and a flapping duck pe- 
riodically darts out of and back into it 

I descend through the mouth of the 
smokestack and sce my feathered friend 
flying up and down in endless spirals. As 
she flies away from me, the sound of her 
quacking recedes, and as she dives clos- 
er, it becomes louder. 

When [exit through the bottom of the 
great tube, I'm on the ship's deck. I find 
a strange cargo of objects there, all of 
which I can pick up and handle, There's 
a black top hat, a bright green lime and 
the most luminous red apple I've seen 
since the one the witch gave Snow White. 
“Pick up the hat,” says Levitt, | grasp 
it in my virtual hand and it instantly 
transforms into a beautiful red rose. 

I'm a stranger in three more st 
Jands. In Munchkin World, a spidery lit 
tle creature begs me to pick him up and 
throw him down, thanks me profu 
each time I do so and immediately b 
to be picked up again. Sadomasochism 

side, its sort of an electronic version of 
a three-year-old who wants you to play 
horsey until you drop. 

There’s an ominously desolate kitchen 
with a whirling ceiling fan and a clock 
ticking on the wall. I can turn off the fan 
by flicking a wall switch; the clock always 
shows the correct time, 

And there’s a towering island 
which comes the sound of pounding AE 
rican drums. The drums get louder as 
1 fly toward the island, until I feel as if 
I'm standing in the middle of them. Yet 
1 don’t see any drummers. 

I'm told to pick up what looks like a 
shining white stalagmite, and find it’s 
the source of the drumming. I wave it 
around my head, and the sound whirls 
around with it. | instantly feel free, pow- 
erful and exhilarated. 

I realize that someone watching 
wave my empty hand around my 
um might think Pm nuts, Embart 
remove the eyephone and smile sheep- 
ishly at Levitt, who smiles knowingly. Be- 
hind him, chuckling, is Jaron Lanier. 

Lanier has promised that he can teach 
anyone to create a virtual reality world 
in a few hours. He, Levitt and I gather 
nd while he explains what goes into 
making characters, 

“You work with sculpture, behavior 
and sound, [’s not hard at all. T created 
Duck World in an hour and a hall” 

Levitt guides me as I attempt to create 
a building and a little squaye-faced char- 
acter. The results are primitive. After 
watching me fumble with the mouse, La- 
nier takes it from me. He uses the mouse 
to summon colors, shapes and shading, 
ng a character named Esky, who 
once the symbol of Esquire magazine. 
Very cute, this ironic jibe. 

“We believe in speed around here,” 
Lanier says. “We have hundreds of 
worlds. Right now we're making a 
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VIRTUAL 


fier hearing about all the 
ing applications of viru: 
y, inquiring ROM minds nat- 
ally wonder: What is this 
technology going to do Tor 
my sex lil 
That depends on what 
you consider hot sex. Be- 


fore we get into that, you should 
know that the inventors of virtual 
ality aren't inclined mu 


about this application of their 
search. In fact, some VR pioneei 
such as Jaron Lanier, refuse to discuss 
all. Too much money has been in- 
vested, they say, to risk reducing thei 
work to some advanced mechanism 
for eroticism—or to jeopardize cor- 
porate funding and industry support. 
Nonetheless. there are several brave 
souls who will discuss this delicate 
subject. coined “teledildonies.” 

One interactive turn-on, which 
could become a goggle-and-glove es 
perience by the mid-Nineties. is a ver- 
sion of Reactor Inc,’s Virtual Valerie, 
an interactive game currently on CD- 
ROM. Created by Mike Saenz, a for- 
mer Marvel Comics illustrator, Val- 
erie is like Spider-Man's wile, Mary 
Jane, gone bad—yeal bad. She's a pi 
ty girl (drawn in the anatomi 
ing style of most Marvel 
female characters) who [ 
penthouse to which you g: 
with your trusty mouse. Alu 


a few questions, such as: “Do you | 
my breasts?” Ifyou give her the 
answers, she'll lead you into the bed- 
room and, at your command, strip, 
vigorously masturbate and then kneel 
doggy-style while you plumb her in- 
er recesses with a dildo of your 
choice. Eventually, if you work long 
enough, she has an orgasm—moan- 
ing her satisfaction in a dialog balloon 
hi 


Il you're the kind of guy who's 
dreamed of being the main character 
in an eight-pager, Valerie is at least 
ket 10 a microboner, And mac- 
ro may not be too far off, According 
to nz, i's not inconceivable that 
before we haye another Democratic 
President, Valerie or her equivalent 
may be available in complete 3-D with 
sound. You'll enter her apartment 
wearing goggles. Shell talk to you 
with a real voice, and you'll be able to 
“touch” her most private parts with 
your finger while she moans in syne. 

Further down the road. the poten- 
tial for virtual sex gets even more in- 


the next 


eto 


lated by her, 

“We've already achieved the first 
step in that direction with audiovisual 
stimulation.” says Saenz, “For most 
guys, just having the power to com- 
mand a gorgeous woman to remove 
clothes ts a pretty powerful rurn- 
Add to that a way to generate the 
tile simulation of, say, a blow job or 
ie the reaction 
ig device and 
-optic line that 
goes from the computer into a sort 
Of ‘dick sleeve, and you could prob- 


ably approximate the sensation that 
i it] 


is synchronized in the diovisu 
presentation, 

Other than being disease-tre 
doesn’t mean much in terms of smell, 
flesh, touch and 1 
people enjoy. But it’s the male equiv- 
alent of the vibrator. 

“Actually, the best product some- 
body could come out with right now,” 
aenz says, “would be a VR version of 
How to Pick Up Girls. Wwould be a sort 
of cyberspace primer for shy guys 
They could practice their seductive 
techniques on virtual women who will 
reward them for saying the 
ings and dis them fc 
f turns women off, 
Another visionary who has seen 
cybersexual future is Timothy 
ary. former | d_ researcher 


s 
id pitfalls of virtual reality. Accord- 
ing to Leary, the dick sleeve is not so 
far off. “There's already a company in 
England that hay developed a pneu- 
matic bladder that can be intlated and 
deflated very quickly under compu 
er control 
“The time lag on the thing is still 
awfully slow, It can't keep up with the 
omputer commands, And, of course, 
that’s not what sex is all about, Real 
sex can only be experienced between 
two humans. 
“Ultimately,” says Le 
important purpose of 


eary, “the mast 
lity 


human communication, for fun, for 


jainment. Electronic sex will be 
nor issue. In fact, the best thing 
you could do alt ng someone 
in cyberspace would be to hop into a 
cab and meet forthe real thing” 

WALTER LOWE. 18. 


virtual planet that can satisly Western 
mankind's urge to conquer a frontier, 
without trashing the environment” 

OF all the VR masters Pye visited. 
Lanier is the only one who doesn't ask 
me what I thought of the experience— 
his experience, really 

Part of Lanier’s reluctance to extol the 
virtues of his system is that like most bril- 
lant inventors he tends to see his latest 
product as merely one step toward a new 
and improyed version. For Lanter that 
means “improving the quality of the 
product and making it less expensiv 

This past January. he and the VPL Re 
search team made a major step in that 
direction by introducing MicroCosm, the 
first desktop VR system. Available for be- 
tween a mere $51,000 (if you already 
own a top-of-the-line Quadra Mac 1) 
and $58,000 (if you dont), MicroCosm 
includes an eyephone, buili-in m: 
head-tracking device and Data Glove 
Iv's also equipped with true 3-D audio. 

For Lanier, the availability of desktop 
VR is the first prerequisite to the accom- 
plishment of his ulti 
is to have people worldwide plug in- 
fo a communal cyberspace for a ritual 
gathering of the uibes. 1 can't decide 
whether Lanier’s vision of a people im- 
mersed in virtual reality is ulumately 
healthy or dehumanizing. Either way, 
ivy hard to state with conviction that it 
won't happen. 

Before going to sleep, L make a note to 
myself; “Ask somebody who isn’t an in- 
yentor about virtual reality.” 

. 

Several days later, [ put ina call to 
the Human Interface Technology Lab- 
oratory al the University of Washington. 
The HIT Lab was founded by Di 
Thomas Furness in 1989 alter he ended 
-year stint researching for the Ait 
Force. Furness created the flight simula- 
tor that employed a 3-D head-mount- 
ed display to tain jet pilots for combat 
situations. And, indirectly, it was the 
flight. simulator that inspired Furness 
to escape the military. What triggered 
his departure was the public reaction to 
his research: Immediately after the air 
ing of lop Gun and Beyond, an award-win- 
ning 1987 Nowe documentary, he and his 
associates were besieged with calls and 
letters from civilians who hoped that vir- 
tual reality technology might solve some 
human problems. 

There were, predictably, inguii 
from engineers and architects, but more 
compelling were letters from parents of 
disabled children, from relatives of inc 
iduals who suffered severe visual im- 
pairment and from organizations devot- 
ed to improving the quality of life for 
shutins. Schooheachers wrote, looking 
forward to a day when the technology 
that produced the flight simulators 
could help them make history, literature 
and biology come to life for today’s 
generation of TV-oriented stude! 


ate dream, which 


ts. 


The man I need to interview at the 
HIT Lab isn’t Furness—who in his way is 
just as much a visionary as Lanier—but 
the lab’s associate director Robert Jacob- 
son, Jacobson, a Fulbright research schol- 
ar in technology policy with a Ph.D. in 
urban planning from UCLA, spent eight 
years as an information policy analyst for 
the California legislature before teaming 
up with Furness 

Task him what the immediate future 
holds for virtual reality 
Wer the next ten years,” Jacobson 
answers, “the technology will advance in 
five fields. The first is industrial. Major 
manufacturers will use virtual reality 10 
design everything from automobiles to 
household appliances. The second is bio- 
medicine, for making devices that offer 
virtual mobility for people in wheel- 
chairs and visual enhancement for the 
near-blind. The third is in the arts and 
entertainment, with amusement-park 
displays and arcades being the primary 
source of growth. he fourth is in educa- 
tion. We're trying to get funding for the 
development of a virtual classroom in 
which a child can experience things that 
would otherwise be inaccessible or myis- 
ible—such as secing an electron in an 
atom or seeing how galaxies are config- 
ured in space. 

“And filth?” 

Jacobson’s eyes light up. “Tetevirtual 
reality—the ability to share virtual re- 


alitiey across computer networks and, 
eventually, our telephone system. This 
could happen very quickly. depending 
on the interest and commitment of the 
telephone and computer industries to 
make it happen.” 

L tell Jacobson that what he’s talking 
about sounds like Jaron Lanier’s vision 
of a nation—a world—wired for VR. 
“Jaron’s projections aren't unrealistic, 
but they depend on some events that 
may be slow in coming. The telephone 
companies and the federal government 
must make a commitment to a fiber-op- 
tic telephone system. If they do, it is con- 
ceivable that by the end of the decade, 
everyone who has a telephone will have 
in their home something similar to a 3-D 
stereo eyephone. But this depends on 
public demand for universal fiber-optic 
wiring.” 

What will create the public demand in 
such a relatively short time? “Virtual re- 
ality entertainment centers will help,” 
says Jacobson. “Once people have had 
fun with it there, theyll want it in their 
homes, too. But even more than that is 
the natural competitive nature of Amer- 
icans. Japan's telephone system is in the 
process of being wired fiber-optically 
The Japanese already have their govern- 
ment, academic institutions and corpo- 
rations focused on creating a communi- 
cations plan that they expect to be the 
most advanced in the world. An integral 


part of that plan is to have the counwy 
wired for virtual reality. And Americans 
invented that technology. I'm just hop 
ing that Americans will say to our gov- 
ernment and_ telephone companies, 
“Hey, how come we don't have a commu. 
nications system as sophisticated as the 


Japanese?’ Because if they do, we will.” 


One obstacle to Americans’ ready ac- 
ceptance of virtual reality is the equip: 
ment, the fancy gloyes with dangling 
wires and six-pound head-mounts 

“Right now we're developing a light- 
weight stereo eyephone that projects an 
image directly on your retina,” Jacobson 
says. “We're working on a wand much 
like the one recently developed by the 
Swedes. It has buttons on it that enable 
you to do everything in VR that you 
can't do with the glove. You can send out 
a beam and attach it (0 things and move 
them. You can use it to draw paintings, 
position yourself in relation to other ob: 
jects, make yourself larger or smaller 
Amazing thing 

“You remember that scene in 2007 in 
which the first tool the ape used was a 
big bone? He finally threw it up into the 
air and suddenly it was transformed into 
@ space station. Well, that’s an analogy 
that applies here. only in reverse. We're 
going to make virtual reality as easy to 
understand as possible. We've going 
back to the original tool, the bone 
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ONE NIGHT sie json page 75) 


“There were those who had it in for Willie. The scuz- 
zier the show, the more venomous was its bite.” 


- and that far more 
common are men with a normal sexual 
orientation who rape impulsively as the 
opporunity presents itself, often while 
on a date.” On that very morni ; 
Lasch summed up, a party of Guardian 
ngels chanting “Shame! Shame! 
outside the We im Beach 
thouse were handing out leaflets de- 
manding "Where is NOW and other 
woman's [sic] organizations? Their si- 
lence on this issue is deafening!” 

What everyone but the Angels, and 
Lasch herself, seemed to grasp is that the 
prosecution's case had become a deba- 
cle. The men and women of the press— 
throughout the tial, a sort of antic 
Greek chorus providing a brand of no- 
holds-barred commen that never 
found its way into print—considered 
Lasch a figure of derision, her every u 
terance likely to be greeted with gales of 
laughter. The prosecutor herself becan 
that most tiresome of clichés: the femi- 
nist who doesn't get the joke. 

Lasch’s misfortune was that she em- 
b ‘d her role with such obvious relish 
From the day she took on the case, she 
brought to it a grim self-righteousness 
that seemed right out of Feminist Cen. 
tral Casting. Literal-minded and mono- 
tonal, she bought every syllable out of 


sexual renegades . 


Patricia Bowman's mouth, and it seemed 
inconceivable to her that anyone else 
would to do the same. In fact, as 
Bowman’s version of events 
challenge, Lasch seemed so lo: the 
thicket of sexual polities as to be oblivi- 
ous to the realities the rest of us live. 

In the end, the prosecution asked the 
Jury, and the entire world, to accept wha 
seemed to be an intellectual shell game: 
that a strong and independent woman 
can, the morning after, declare herself 
helpless and vulnerable and be held ac- 
countable for nothing. 

In contrast, the defense relied on com- 
mon sense and common experience. For 
most in the vast viewing audience, com- 
ng everyone from South American 
gers 1o my aunt Rose in the Bron’ 
the central question was not whether the 
sex on the Kennedy lawn had been 
stricly consensual, but what the hell was 
Bowman doing there at 3:30 in the 
morning if she didn't expect something 
to happen? 

In his summation, Smith’s attorney 
Roy Black effectively laid waste to the 
state’s case with a single, arch sentenc 
“[Lasch] keeps making the point that in 
spring break, in Florida, i's preposter 
ous that a man and a woman would get 
together afier knowing each other for a 


ame under 


— 


“Gentlemen, meet Evik—he'll be doing 
the choreography for our caper.” 


couple of hours and have sex.” 

Which is why, all these months after- 
ward, Lasch remains the most memo- 
rable figure of the tial. Black was the 
stronger attorney. Willie Smith and Patty 
Bowman will one day be recalled merely 
as characters in a tawdry drama, But in 
Moira Lasch we found the embodiment 
of an argument that wouldn't wash. 

° 

By October 28, the day Larrived at the 
courthouse for the start of jury selection 
the reporters who had been on the case 
from the start already had a pretty good 
fix on the prosecutor. 

“WI kind of underwear you think 
Moira wears?” called out one guy in the 
small room reserved for the print press, 
as we watched the battle over the admis- 
sibility of Bowman's scanties. 

“Boxers,” someone piped up. 

“Flannel,” added a woman trom the 
ind battleship gray.” 
most of us made, howey- 
assumption that the forbid- 
ding figure before us would soon begin 
throwing off star power. How many 
prosecutors outside the movies, alter 
can boast of having nailed a charac 
like Robert Spearman, who solicited hit 
men via Soldier of Fortune maga 
murder his wife and who then cultivs 
such a hatred of Lasch that, frustr 
his plan to escape prison to kill her 
Killed himself instead? 

In fact, it should not have been so st 

ising that her performance was so at 
odds with her reputation. The standard 
south Florida felony prosecution tends 
to be such a slam-dunk affair that, as 
Newsweek's Miami bureau chief Spencer 
Reiss puts it, “even defense lawyers like 
Roy Black tend to measure their success 
not in acquittals but in how long it takes 
the jury to bring in a guilty verdict. The 
prosecutor points at a bunch of sullen 
Colombian guys at the defense table, 
points at the pile of dope on the evi- 
dence table, brings on a couple of Gus- 
toms guys as witnesses and gets a lew co- 
conspirators to sing.” 

That wasn't going to happen this time 

As Reiss says, “Lasch wasn’t going to 
flip Jean Smith and get her to testily 
gainst her son.” Although the press- 
room wisdom was running strongly 
against the prosecutor, almost all of the 
reporters had a vested interest in the 
prosecution at least making a game of 
There were those in TV and radio, in 
particular, who had it in for Willie. The 
scuzzier the show and the greater its 
demographic appeal among women, the 
more Venomous was its bite. “Gentle- 
men, start your sewers,” one of the Hard 
Copy guys joyously proclaimed at 8:30. 
that first morning, as Judge Mary Lupo 
called her court to order. 

Which is hardly to suggest that the two 
dozen or so print reporters—almost 
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every one of us at least a pretend cynic— 
brought any greater insight than the 
tabloid types. We just had a slightly bet- 
ter sense of decorum. But what many 
of the print people did have—especially 
those out of newsrooms where Anita 
Hill’s version of things had been taken as 
gospel—was a slant on relations between 
the sexes that was more in syne with Ms 
than with the mainstream. 

It was evident even in casual conver 
tion. “Can you believe her?” remarked 
one guy from a New York daily to a 
woman colleague after hi day's 
exposure to h. “What a—" He 
mouthed something under his breath. 

“Bitch?” she offered. 

He nodded. “You're allowed to say i 
I'm not.” 

For all the genuine cam 
pressroom. there was a distinct diffe: 
ence in attitudes, on what have come to 
be called gender issue 
working for the powerful papers of the 
Northeast and those representing the 
rest of the country. 

“It really hit me during Hill-thom- 
as,” noted Laura Berman, a Detroit News 
columnist. “There was this huge gap he- 
tween what I was reading in The New York 
Times—the standard elitist—feminist line 
about Anita Hill being this great he: 
ine, and how she reflected the experi 
ence of all women—and what I was he: 
ng among women in my own office out 
there in middle America, which was a lot 
of skepticism and speculation about her 
motives.” 

It was impossible to guess how much 
skepticism and speculation there would 
be Out There this ime around. Unless, 
that nt some time listening to 
the locals. Palm Beach is the ultimate sil- 
ly place—where else is there a plague of 
grown-ups called Bufly and Muffy. Sun- 
ny and Bunny, Hap and Mac? But there, 
as across the bridge in West Palm 
Beach—a sterile, run-down, largely 
black inner city extending out into malls 
and suburban homes—the doubts about 
Patty Bowman's reliability were already 
pervasive. From shoppers in thrift shops 
on West Palm’s South Dixie Highway to 
those doing the boutiques on Worth Av- 
enue in Palm Beach, from the clderly 
couples with whom I spentan evening at 
West Palm's Century Village to teen- 
agers scooping Willie Vanilli and Lupo 
lemon sherbet at an ice cream parlor 
near Au Bar—almost everyone seemed 
to have at least as many doubts about the 
accuser as about the accused. Over lunch 
in the Courthouse Calé, a building con- 
tractor accused of negligent homicide 
dismissed the whole case. “1 mean, come 
on,” he said, “you can always keep out of 
harm's wa 

This all confirmed my own strong 
sense of things at the start: that Smith 
was geuting a bum deal. 


ms 


iS, ONE spr 


juror at ea 


“Look,” 1 insisted to the female lawyer, 
an old friend, sitting across the dinner 
table that first night, “most women just 
don't realize how tough it is to be a guy 
in a climate where m: y is un- 
der this kind of att 

“Yeah,” she smiled, “tell me about it. 
Let's put it this way: Would you allow 
your daughter to go out with Wille 
Smith?) 

I snorted. “C'mon, my daughter's ten 
years old.” 

She tried How will you feel 
about her going on dates at all, knowing 
that wen nt of junior high 
school boys feel that, if they pay for din- 
ner, they're entitled to se 

“Lalso have a little boy,” I countered. 
‘And frankly, I'm more worried about 
him being accused of something he 
didn't do.” 

Then again, the thing about this vial 
was how quickly almost everyone's pre- 
conceptions began to fray. By the close of 
the next day in court, I was already edg- 

ng toward the understanding that nei- 
ther sex was going to emerge from this 
case feeling vindicated. 
e 

From the start of the tial, the contrast 
between the prosecution and defense 
teams appeared to tell the story at a 
glance. On one si 


sie of the aisle, erect as 
nuns, sat Lasch and her even more for- 
bidding sidekick, Ellen Roberts. On the 
other, flanking the defendant—himself 
looking like an eager and conscientious 
college kid—sat three of the easiest-go- 
ing guys this side of the neighborhood 
sports bar, smiling as they whispered 
among themselves. At the end of the 
able sat jury selection expert Cat Ben- 
nett, perhaps the most vivid contrast to 
the women of the prosecution. Gravely 
ill with cancer—indeed, an almost spec- 
tval figure, with her alabaster skin and 
mass of bleached white-blonde hair— 
Bennet was as vulnerable as they come, 
a pretty, old-fashioned gal giving her all, 
d then some, for the guy 
Within five minutes, Roy Black felt 
like an old friend. Loose-limbed and 
miable, a sort of Abe Lincoln in West 
Palm, he set the day's first prospective 
ded like an 


ith what sou! 


CM 


impromptu greeting. “I know you're 
probably a litde nervous,” he told her. “I 
guess we all are. Public speaking isn’t 


easy for any of us.” He paused briefly to 
introduce his client, “Will” (never again 
Willie) Smith, who, taken by surprise, 
stood up with a sudden, shy smile and 
nodded in the stranger's direction. 

After five or six times watching Black 
go through this routine, the words prac- 
tically verbatim, Willie’s Jimmy Stewart 
reaction always right on cue, only a mo- 
ron would be inclined to take the attor 
ney at face value. This is the way it was. 
going to be: Every moye, every gesture 


cfully plotted and choreographed. 
And, too, when it got down to that, every 
word out of Willie's mouth. 

The potential jurors, naturally, ate it 
up. Contrary to Black’s evident fears, 
most were sympathetic toward his client. 
“Iftwo people leave a bar together at ten 
in the evening,” as a guy from Boynton 
Beach put it, expressing the common 
view, “iv’s different from two people who 
leave together at three in the morning.” 
“She sounds like a girl with at least one 
brain in her head.” added a 57-year-old 
housewife, “but they tried to make it like 
she was completely innocent. 

Not, of course, rn 
much to help her side. True to form—in- 
tellectually honest, as she undoubtedly 
saw it—she was coolly perfunctory with 
‘ors, seeming nol to give a 
mn whether or not the citi 
zens hated her guts, 

Memorably, at least one clearly did. 
Florence Orbach, a 78-year-old former 


that Lasch was doi 


New Yorker, blew into the courtroom 
like a gust of salt air, chomping on a wad 
of gum and saying what the rest of us 


were th 
be “sma 


nking. That Kennedy men may 
rt, but when they get horny, 
their penises take over.” That she herself 
never went to places like Au Bar “be: 
cause at my age I don't need a gigolo. 
That the encounter in question “was an 
evening of utter stupidity.” 

Everyone present, from Black to Judge 
Lupo to the press, was vastly amused 
and relieved to have the diversion, 

Everyone, that is, except the prosecu- 
tor. “You should smile,” Orbach told her 

s she left the stand. “You have a pretty 
face." It was probably the best profes- 
sional advice Lasch had ever gotten. 

In response, the prosecutor called Or 
bach a “borderline incompetent 

Yet there was no sounder proof of Or- 
h’s countercharge—that Lasch we 
horse’s ass"—than something else that 
happened later in jury selection. Juror 
number 11, a prim, bespectacled blonde, 
told the court that her pocketbook had 
once been stolen from her But, she 
added, since she had been foolish 
nough to leave it there, “I asked for it.” 

This was what a cogent prosecutor 
should have known to avoid like poison: 
a juror who felt strongly about persor 
responsibility. Lasch let her slip by. The 
woman turned out to be Lea Haller, who. 
would become Smith’s most avid cham- 
pion in the jury room. The night of the 
verdict, she took off her glasses, let down 
her tight blonde bun—"My God, Miss 
Jones, you're beautilul!”—and hung out 
with the celebrating lawyers at Au Bar. 

° 

By December 2, the day the tial was 
to begin in earnest, the momentum was 
already so clearly going the defense’s 
way that almost everyone seemed to be 


using the term coined by The Palm Beach 
Post's: Frank Cerabino to describe the 
courthouse: Will’s World. Incredibly, the 
accused rapist was emerging as a sex 
symbol. Granted, few of the women 
ming Smith's name outside the 
courthouse and lingering in the court- 
house corridors in hopes of spotting him 
were precisely the sort you'd want to 
bring home to mother, But, who knows? 
Your mother isn't Jean Smith. 

There was absolutely no way to fath- 
om what was going on in the Kennedy 
women’s heads. Long-suilering doesn’t 
begin to tell it. Before it was over, all 
Jean's sisters and one sister-in-law would 
be here—Pat, Eunice and Ethel, along 
with Jean, each looking unexpectedly 
older, in that monied, weather-beaten 
way, than the next, They heard some 
ic and uppalling characterizations 
‘sbeha hat night, and of his 
treatment of women in general. Sull, like 
Rose before them, they never showed a 
thing. More than once I found myself 
t of a group of reporters speculating 
on what they made of it, 

“Nothing,” was the oddly plausible 
planation of a woman from one Florida 
paper, “nothing at all. These people are 
in deep denial. I's an old family trait.” 

Without question, all of them were on 
hand as props—on display for the jury 
and in service of an agenda that extend- 
ed well beyond William Smith. This was 
never more apparent than immediately 
after Patty Bowman's initial aliernoon of 
testimony when, at least briefly, things: 
looked rocky for the defense. The family 
left the courtroom in silence, as usual; 
but this time, instead of slipping out the 
back hallway, they walked the gaundet 
of reporters and then, as the cameras 
clicked away, stopped for a long, com- 
munal embrace. 

“Roy Black strikes again,” whispered 
the reporter next to me 

° 

It has been widely observed that Black 
won his case that very first morning 
when Judge Lupo ruled that the testi- 
mony of three other accusing women 
inadmissible. But that morning was 
also the emotional high-water mark for 
the prosecution. Arguing for the inclu 
sion of the other women was not ch 
but her colleague with the drill-sergeant 
hair, Ellen Roberts. 

Roberts looks like the sort of sourpuss, 
who used to cause the Little Rascals to 
gasp when they found her substituting 
for Miss Crabtree. “Ever notice how 
Ellen’s hair reminds you of Moira’s per- 
sonality?” one of my colleagues whis- 
pered to me in court 

As good as her argument was, of 
course, it was a loser. That's probably 
why Lasch had passed it on in the first 
place. According to Florida's Williams 
Rule, evidence of prior acts is admissible 


ser 


only if the prosccution can demonstrate 
a clear and unique modus operandi 
identical to the one in the case at hand. 
(The Williams in question was a rapi 
given to hiding in the backs of women’s 
cars at crowded shopping malls; claim- 
ng, if confronted, that he thought they 
were relatives’ cars; always terrorizing 
his victims with the same words and the 
same weapon.) What the prosecution 
had here were three women, each of 
whom claimed that, under markedly dif- 
ferent circumstances, Willie Smith uied 
to overpower and ly assault them, 

But, at least for a little while, Robe 
made us believe she might actually pull it 
off. Her voice is blue-collar Southern 
and, in striking contrast to her partner’: 
it has power and dramatic range. This 
woman was pissed and her words came 
in a rush. “The attacks, Judge, on all of 
these women were violent, sudden and 
without provocation, They were pinned 
down, and they were rough attacks. 
He ordered each of them not to res 
“Be quiet, Lisa, shat up!’ Told Lynn there 
was nothing wrong with what he was do- 
ng, it was OK. Told Michele, ‘Stop fight- 
ing” A millisecond pause and Roberts’ 
blue-collar voice dropped. “And told Pa- 
tricia, ‘Stop it, bitch” 

She went on to describe a predatory 
pattern in which Willie sought out “at- 
tractive young brunettes” at “a party, a 
picnic or a night spot” and “enticed 
them into his law.” 

Roberts probably knew she had gone 
too far with this last bit, borrowing the 
nguage of the Victorian potboiler. That 
was the problem with the whole argu- 
ment: The evidence did not meet the 
Williams Rule, and Black pounced, His 
voice ringing with incredulity, he made 
the point that of course Will met women 
in such places. Where else would he 
meet them? As she was bound to by law, 
Judge Lupo ruled it inadmissible 

Still, the questions about the defen- 
dant. always difficult to shrug away, had 
never been more insistent, In the disal- 
lowed depositions—snapped up by re- 
porters at 50 bucks a pop at Sir Speedy, 
the copy shop that was growing rich at 
press expense—a medical school class- 
mate describes Smith as aloof to the 
point of rudeness: a far cry from the 
gangly, good-natured guy we were se: 
ing every day. None of the women saw 
the situation in which she found herself 
with him as remotely romantic, One mo- 
ment, there would be innocuous ch 
chat, the next, the woman would find 
herself under physical a ft and des- 
perately fight back, Then, like a charac- 
ter of Stephen King’s, Smith would flip 
ght back again. 

What made the transcripts all the 
more persuasive was that we began hear- 
stories about other women out there, 
dug up by assorted press people, who 
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had reportedly undergone similarly un 
settling experiences with the defendant. 
“We only officially know about the 
three,” noted Newsweek's Spencer Reiss, 
“but let's face it, lots of us know about 
lots more. So does Moira Lasch. She 
knows of at least sixteen others. That's 
part of the reason she’s so venomous. 
She is convinced that she has a real, live 
rapist on her hands, and she can’t fuck- 
ing pin him.” 


. 

Denied the Williams Rule women, the 
prosecution found itself in even bigger 
trouble. “Star witness” Anne Mercer 
quickly set the pace with her acknowl 
edgment that she had received $40,000 
from A Current Affair to tell Steve Dun- 
leavy her tawdry tale. That was 
than enough of an opening for Blac 
The woman was moral mincemeat in his 
hands. It was like Zorro dueling fat, 
stupid Sergeant Garcia. 

Watching Mercer, one had the in- 
escapable sense that no one had ever 
made a single demand on this woman, 
intellectual or moral, in her e1 life. If 
id any regret at all about the whole 
thing, it was probably not that she had 
but that she had 
ited so long to grab it, thus reducing 
her take by a full $110,000. that 
did not prevent her from leaving the 
courthouse at the side of Dunleavy, who 
was back a few minutes later, es 
victory lap around the pressroom. 

Mercer's embarrassment was hardly 
hers alone; it instantly cast doubt on 
Bowman’s own credibility. After all, who 


more 


in the world would make a bosom buddy 
of a zero like Mercer? 

In fact, it was understood by those 
who'd studied the Bowman—Mercer 
crowd that venality and opportunism 
were pretty much the norm. A collection 
of washouts and wanna-bes at the outer 
fringes of the Palm Beach social set, few 
seemed to feel any sense of responsibility 
to anything larger than themselves. 
‘These are people who really just think 
they're beyond the rules,” noted Li: 
Ocker of the Fort Lauderdale Sun-5: 
tinel, “even when it comes to little things 
like paying parking tickets.” Although 
almost all were regulars at Palm Beach's. 
expensive night spots, few were on inti- 
mate terms with regular work. Many of 
them had problems with drugs or alco- 
hol, and hardly anybody could do more 
than fleetingly sustain a relationship. 

Patty Bowman's pd 
she was not much different from the 
vest. From the statements she had given 
the police, plus a conversation with a 
polygraph expert released in transcript 
form, we knew that she, too, was a trust- 
funder. That she had been sexually 
abused as a child. That she seemed to 
have an abiding antipathy toward men, 
including the sporting-goods salesman 
who fathered her child. That—bi 
prise—she had a history of late-night 
partying and drug use. 

Which is why Bowman's appearance 
in the courthouse proved such a stunner. 

“Who's that?” someone in the press- 
room said with sudden urgency as the 
hallway camera picked up a prim figure 


sur 


“Sorry, we don’t know how to fix American cars.” 


moving toward the courtroom door. 
Patty!” came three voices at once. 

A half instant and she was gone. 

“She looks fuckable,” mused a wom: 
near me who almost instantly puta hand 
to her lips and began to turn crimson. “I 
can't believe I said that.” 

In fact, for the next half hour, | had no. 
better idea of w she looked like than 
did the rest of the world: In the press- 
room, we got the blue dot, too. 

But, by a stroke of good fortune, I 
happened to be next in the magazine 
pool to get the courtroom pass. So T was 
on hand for the headline-making stuff. 

As she sat there in her gray suit and 
pearls, she was far more presentable 
than anyone had anticipated: better spo- 
ken and—how to put this?—since we'd 
sort of been expecting another Mercer, 
surprisingly respectable. Then again, for 
a mere 30-year-old, she looked to have a 
hell of a lot of miles on her, As a col- 
league observed, those millions seeing 
“the hair, the pearls and the blob are see- 
ing her at her best.” 

He was speaking not just of her looks 
but of her demeanor. Bowman started 
off with a rush, describing her devotion 
to her young child, beset from birth with 
severe health problems, and the ways in 
which she herself had been remade by 
motherhood. It was a litany that cast her 
in the best imaginable light as sympa- 
thetic and responsible. For a few min- 
utes, Smith’s involuntary smirk looked 
pretty strained. But in a twist on the 
feminist construct, it was Lasch who just 
didn't get it. The impatient prosecutor 
moved her far too quickly to her account 
of the alleged crime. 

Here, too, Bowman came across as 
credible—but, tellingly, much less so in 
person than behind the blur on TV. This: 
was someone who exhibited emotion in 
an extremely disconcerting way. She 
seemed able to begin crying virtually 
will, without warning. Just as suddenly, 
she would become composed again. This 
did not necessarily indicate untruthful- 
ness, only oddness. But for someone in- 
terested in selling a story to a jury, odd- 
ness is likely to be almost as damaging as. 
lying, especially when the story being 
told is as full of holes as this one- 

Indeed, as the minutes passed and the 
initial surprise at Bowman's strength of 
character faded, the questions became 
more insistent. When did she ta 
those pantyhose? Why hadn't anyone 
heard her scream? And, most pointedly, 
were we really to believe that a single 
young woman, urged by her mother and 
her therapist to go out and have a good 
time, had no romantic interest in a per- 
sonable young doctor who was also a 
Kennedy? Most of us, after all, live in a 
place a lot closer to Will's World than to 
Moira’s. 

By the follow 


g morning, with Black 


pressing his cross examination, most ev- 
eryone in the pressroom who had expe- 
rienced Bowman close up was saying the 
same kind of thing. 

“You notice,” someone remarked, as. 
the blob met one of the defense attor- 
ney’s gently skeptical queries with a sud- 
den sob, “how she’s now doing that, not 
just when she’s describing the attack, but 
every time her credibility is questioned?” 

Hey,” laughed The Detroit News's Lau- 
ra Berman, “sometimes crying is the best 
defense. 

In fact, increasingly, as Black contin- 
ued to hammer away at the memory 
lapses and the improbabilitics, crying 
seemed to be her only defense, aside 
from the fierce indignation of the deeply 
wronged. 

Tt y role inherenuy filled with 
contradictions—anonymous victim as 
avenging angel—but she played itto the 
hilt. No, she insisted each time Black re- 
sponded to one of her crying jags by call 
ing for a recess, all she wanted was to get 
through this ordeal and get on with her 
life. And yet, somehow, I was not at all 
surprised when she turned up two weeks 
later on national TV with Diane Sawyer 
In Bowman's own mind, there was evi: 
dently not even the appearance of 
hypocrisy: 

As Bowman prepared to leave the 
stand, she fixed Black with a gaze worthy 
of Mistress Moira herself and closed with 
a flourish: “Your client raped me!” 

It was hard to find anyone who doubt- 
ed she meant it. But by now, even among 
those who wished her well, the doubts 
were about Patty herself, and they ran 
the gamut from her character to her san- 
ity. Time's Cathy Booth, who last year 
worked on a cover story on date rape, 
noted that we were seeing a classic high- 
late for such a_ situation. 
here's often just this desperate seek- 
ing for connection with these women, 
and it creates a perception gap. You look 
at Patty—emotionally starved, hurting— 
and here she finds this ‘nice’ guy who’ 
gonna disprove her theory that all men 
are mean and bad. And she gets so 
caught up in this illusion, she pays no at- 
tention to the signals she’s putting out 
herself, let alone what the creep is really 
about.” 

When Smith launched into his tes 
mony, he began with an echo of the re- 
frain Black had earlier used to such ef 
fect with these same jurors—“I'm very 
nervous, but | remember what you said 
to me, “Tell the truth and you'll be fine.” 
Willie moved quickly to his account of 
his decision to have sex with a woman 
his defense team was portraying as psy- 
chologically unstable. 

In a more rational ime—which is to 

at just about any other moment in 
history—we might have regarded such a 
story as depraved, poignant, tragic. In- 


sal 


deed, it was particularly tragic for those 
of us who came of age fired by the hope 
and contagious idealism of the Kennedy 
years. How many of us could have imag- 
ined it would come to thi 

Camelot,” someone said, shaking his 
head. “They should call it Gome-a-lot. 

We had just passed the part where 
Smith had, or might have had, his sec- 
ond orgasm in a half hour, this one on 
the compound lawn. 

“Don't knock it,” smirked a woman 
across the room, “I wouldn't mind meet- 
ing a guy like that.” 

‘Can come in with you?"” Smith had 
Bowman asking him now. His response: 
“1 said it was late, I'm tired, I'm going to 
go to bed.” 
nd” —Time’s Booth mockingly filled 
in what was unspoken—“‘’ve alrcady 
gotten my rocks off” 

Smith was relying on what might be 
called the asshole defense: no crime in 
being one of those. In his case, that de- 
fense was particularly plausible. Galcu- 
lated as his story plainly was, in contrast 
to Bowman's version, it read as truce as a 
sonnet by Shakespeare 

“Well,” someone in the pressroom 
sarcastically summed up, “I guess it was 
just Willie’s incredibly bad tuck to get ac~ 
cused of rape, 

Right,” nodded someone else. “But 
his incredibly good luck to get accused 
the one time he actually might not have 
done it. 

Perhaps out of frustration, Lasch 
seemed to regard the defendant as fair 
game even for attacks not sanctioned by 
law. She so often made assertions unsup- 
ported by evidence, it became common- 
place that she was angling for a 
And she met any suggestion of fa 
on Patty’s part, or her own, with almost 
biblical righteousness. Lasch apparently 
felt that, being by defiition in the right, 
her side ought not to be held to the usu. 
al standards. 

In no way was this more apparent 
than in her attitude toward the media. 
Over and over she complained to Judge 
Lupo about the ways in which the de- 
fense was using the press to portray 
Smith in a favorable light. This, after she 
herself had damned him to months of vi- 
cious publicity by releasing the state- 
ments of the three other accusers. Noth- 
g at all seemed to drive Lasch crazier 
than Smith’s characterization of the 
charge as “a damnable lie.” “He tried to 
make sure,” as she was still complaining 
her summation, “that nobody would 
believe hi 

Well, yeah. 

More than once, even Black, seeming- 
ly prepared for anything, was clearly 
stunned by things that came out of 
sch’s mouth, In that same summation, 
almost off the culf, the prosecutor assert- 
ed that the rape had occurred because 


“the det 


"s ego can't take this rejec~ 
tion.” While such a characterization may 
well resonate with countless female view- 
ers, it was unsupported by a single word 
of testimony, “Have we gotten so far in 
this case,” wonde 
incredulous, in his closing, “that you can 
ask the jury to convict somebody on evi- 
dence that’s not on the record? You can 


just make up something out of whole 


doth, and that 
one to priso’ 

Lasch probably wouldn’t go quite that 
far, at least not publicly. But that seemed 
to be precisely what she believed—as 
long as it was a woman doing the assert- 
ing and she bought it herself. 

In the end, it was that attitude, rather 
than any lack of preparation, that led 
Lasch to so many strategic gaffes, (The 
most glaring was her tardiness in try 
to arrange for the testimony of a rape- 
trauma expert who might have provided 
an explanation for Patty ny memory 
lapses. Judge Lupo disallowed the 
witness and the prosecution's case suf- 
fered another devastating blow:) The 
prosecutor was so apparently rooted in 
her own worldview, she literally did not 
seem to have grasped that anyone, even 
the other side, would dare vigorously 
hold the accuser to account. 

. 

Along the way, even most of us in the 
pressroom who'd started on oppo 
sides moved to the same conclusion. 
During the 77 minutes that the jury 
out, the guy from Court TV took a poll 
in the pressroom. Among the 48 souls. 
responding, not one believed Willie 
would be convicted, but at least 30. 
thought he was guilty: 

Guilty, that is, if not precisely as 
charged by his accuser and the state, of 
something. “The problem,” as one guy 
summed up the prevailing view, “is that 
we're dealing with a pair of dysfunc 
al personalities. He’s a rapist and she's 
a liar.” 

Such a view naturally infuriates the 
Moira Lasches in our midst who are so 
intent upon reading the world in black 
and white. But it stands as perhaps this 
trial’s most meaningful legacy that this 
opinion was so remarkably widespread 
Even before the verdict was in, a new 
consensus had begun to emerge, both 
in the press and in living rooms across 
the land: a visceral understanding that, 
whatever happened between Willie 
Smith and Patty Bowman, that night 
ought to be taken as a cautionary tale by 
men and women both, For, in an era of 
chronic confusion between the sexes, a 
time rife with misunderstanding, mad- 
ness and malice, each of us must finally 
bear the burden of personal accountabil- 
ity. In the end, this has been Moira 
Lasch’s legacy. The question is, does she 
get it even now? 

13) 
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For Serious Drivers Only... 


The professional choice in radar detection 
is now available to you. 


A, a driving enthusiast, you need 
a radar detector that can go the 
distance. And Passport Classic 2700 
does just that 


Passport Classic 2700 was origi- 
nally designed for professional driv- 
ers — people who need a detector 
tough enough to handle long hours 
of use and constant road vibration. 
Plus powerful enough to provide 
unbeatable detection performance. 


We took the performance of our 
award-winning Passport (rated +1 by 
five leading automotive m: 
and combined it with the most strin: 
gent quality standards a able. It 
now meets or exceeds military specs 
on such performance variable: 
vibration, humidity, temperature 
extremes...even a four foot drop 
onto concrete. And an independent 
laboratory verifies that Passport 
Classic 2700 can take the punishment 
Ve guarantee your satisfaction. 
Each Passport Classic 2700 sold from 
the factory comes with a 30-day 
money back guarantee so you can 
test it where performance counts the 
most — in your own Car. 


Passport Classic 2700 is a com- 

plete radar protection package: 

* Long range detection 

* Instant-on radar detection 

© Anti-falsing circuitry 

* Complete mounting system 

© Audible and visual alerts 

* Dark mode for discreet use at 
night 

© Pocket-size convenience 

© Built to military specifications 

Independent lab-tested 


For the professional choice in 
radar protection, call us today. 


‘To order, call toll-free7 days a week: 
1-800-433-3487 
Fax: 513-247-4820 Customer Service: 1-800-543-1608 


Passport’ Classic 2700 $169 


Al $4.95 for shipping, Ohio residents ad 5.5% sales tax 


For discounts, full product support and more, 
ask about our new EscortPlus Club. 


ESCORT 
> Department 200742 
5200 Fields-Ertel Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45249 


ESCORT. 


The world’s most advanced radar detectors. 


SOLD DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU 


STEVECONWAY 


ON: eae 
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BABY ZOOMERS 


amcorders have come a long way since those days when 
most models looked like bazookas. Today's pint-sized 
shooters come in a variety of formats—VHS-C, Super 
VHS, 8mm and Hi-8—and they can be held, literally, in 
the palm of your hand. In fact, Panasonic's Palmcorder measures 
only four and one half inches high. VHS-C models come with an 


adapter that enables you to play the mini-VHS tapes in your VHS 
tape deck. Camcorders using the 8mm formats can be plugged di- 
rectly into most TVs for playback. Otherwise, an 8mm deck must 
be purchased to view the tapes. With all formats, you can also get 
power zooms, low-ligh-shooting capability and other nifty fea- 
tures. What you don’t get is a hernia from carrying your camera. 


Below, clockwise from 12: Canon’s model UCI 8mm camcorder is ultra slim and features a newly developed 8X internal focusing zoom 
lens, about $1500. Another 8mm model, the Hitachi VM-E25A, boasts an extraordinary 64X zoom ratio, $1300. Panasonic’s VHS-C PV-41 


features digital electronic image stabilization that el 


inates a shaky picture, about $1300. Sony’s tiny CCD-TR51 mm includes a wire- 


less remote control, $1200. And Magnavox’s nifty CVM620 ofiers full-range digital autofocus with manual override, about $1300. 


GRAPEVINE 


She's Getting 
Exposure 
Performance artist_and 
actress ANN MAGNU- 
SON can be seen on TV 
in Anything But Love, but 
if you want to see more, 
check out her video, 
Power of Pussy, with 
Bongwater. Meow. 


Just Call Us 
April’s Fools 

Model/actress APRIL JOHNSON is our salute to spring. She was spotted 
in Body Parts and Vista Street and has appeared in swimsuit videos and 
on The Playboy Channel. It’s the right month for April. 


This Guy’s 
Got the Blues 


Blues great BUDDY 
GUY is finally getting 
his propers, not only 


from critics but from 
fans, His LP Damn 
Right I’ve Got the 
Blues features Clap- 
ton, Beck and Knopf- 
ler. Hail, Buddy. 
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Lisa’s Busting 

Out All Over 

There is always a chance you got a look at ac- 
tress LISA BOYLE in such movies as Earth 
Girls Are Easy, Beverly Hills Brats and She’s 
Having a Baby, but if you didn’t, here's Lisa 
nearly unwrapped. 


Splish-Splash 
Dave’s Hanging Out 

in the Bath 
Singer/produce1/arranger/ ist. DAVE STEWART is taking a break between 
playing in Europe with the Spiritual Cowboys tour and gearing up for another 
Eurythmics album next year. He's holding out on the bubbles. 


Tough Steele 
Have you heard CHRISSY STEELE? The al- 
bum is called Magnet to Steele, the single is 
Love You ‘Til It Hurts. Also listen for Love 
Don't Last Forever, while Chrissy keeps you 
abreast of the Nineties. 


A Ford for 
Your Future 
Actress MARIA FORD 
looks totally inno- 
cent, but don’t be 
fooled. The B-movie 
starlet’s upcoming 
film, Innocent Blood 
(with Brad Dourif), is 
an erotic thriller. 
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GRANDSTAND PLAY 


For those of you baseball 
fans who don't have the 
$3500 it takes to attend a 
fantasy baseball camp, 
there's Grandstand Cards— 
personalized baseball cards 
that resemble the ones your 
mother threw away years 
ago. Only these have your 
picture on them along with 
pertinent information on 
the back of the card on how 
you bat and throw, your 
nickname, favorite team, 
hobbies and activities and 
more. Iwo hundred cards 
cost $42 sent to Grandstand 
7 Ventura 
ite 192, 
Woodland Hills, California 
91364. Grandstand will 
also need a good black- 
and-white or color photo of 
yourself—or whomever you 
want to appear on a card. 


THE LAUGHING CHRIST 


Back in January 1970, Playboy published an opinion piece by Harvey Cox 


in which he conjectured that Jesus was a joyous revolutionary rather 

than a melanchol rist’s Sake was illustrated by Chicago fine 
artist Fred Berger and reproductions of this painting, The Laughing 
Christ, have been one of our most requested works. Now a 21”x 20" offset 
poster on heavy vellum paper is available for $2 
800-258-1995 (refer to order AAFB-122) or sending a check to Special 
Editions Ltd., PO. Box 632, Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60009. 


POTPOURRI 


50, postpaid, by calling 


LET’S HEAR IT FOR ED SULLIVAN 


1001 Sundays, Inc., in conjunction with 
TVT Records, has released The Sullivan 
Years, four CDs/cassettes that capture the 
best of more than two decades of The Ed 
Sullivan Show in four categories: rock 
classics, Sixties rock, big-band all-stars 
and comedy classics. Janis Joplin, the 


Band, Benny Goodman, Joan Rivers, 
George Carlin and other stars in the mak 
ing can be heard in early performances. 
The sound is really big and the price is 
really right: $14 for a CD, $9 for a cassette. 


JEKYLL AND HYDE TO SEEK 


Jekyll and Hyde, billed as “a restaurant 
and social club for explorers and mad sci- 
entists,” has opened at 91 Seventh Ave- 
nue South in Manhattan, and if you like a 
dining experience that's “bizarre and un- 
expected,” this is the place. Special effects 
include a skeleton that talks and plays the 
piano and a Frankenstein's monster that 
descends from the ceiling in a cloud of 
smoke. Our kind of joint. 


juckisy-=-RED I$ THE BLADE 


HIGH ADVENTURE, 
HIGH FUN 


Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity has published Dangerous 
Horizons, by Robert Sampson, 
volume five in Yesterday's Faces, 
“a study of a series of charac- 
ters in the early pulp maga- 
zines.” Horizons focuses on 


Captain Blood, Sanders of 
the River, Hashknife Hartley 
and dozens of other fictional 
figures who adventured 
about the world in the pulps 
of 1903 to 1930. The price: 
just $19.95, postpaid, sent to 
Popular Press, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 43403. 


BEAUTIFUL SCREAMER 


Who would have thought when Edvard Munch painted The 
Scream many years ago that he would capture all the stress, ten- 
sion and just plain arrgghh that everyone feels now and then. At 
least that’s the way Robert Fishbone sums things up, so he pro- 
duced a 50-inch-tall inflatable version, also called The Scream, 


that may make you feel better just having it around. The price is 
also nothing to scream about: $29 when you call 800-788-4044. 


YOU’RE IN 
THE MONEY 
If you won $20,000,000 in 
the lottery, you would: A. 
faint; B. run out the door 
with a handful of your credit 
cards shouting, “Let the 
buying begin.” That's the 
premise of You Just Became a 
Millionaire, a game for three 
to six people in which you bet 
on how other players will an- 
swer questions regarding 
their newfound wealth. The 
price is a paltry $28.50 from 
Games Partnership in San 
Francisco at 800-776-7662. 
Charge it! 


A NOSE IS A NOSE IS A NOSE 


Yes, funseckers, there is another way to cele- 
brate April Fools’ Day besides calling the drug- 
store and asking if it has Prince Albert in acan. 
It’s to order a Great American Beauty red 
sponge clown's nose from The Great American 
Schnozzola Co., P.O. Box 1288, Champlain, 
New York 12919. Individual noses are just 
three dollars, but we like the company’s best 
smeller—25 American Beauty Noses for $45. 


BIBBER’S BIBLE 


When it comes to reporting on taste tests of 
fine distilled spirits, beers and fortified wines, it 
doesn't get much better than F. Paul Pacult’s 
Spirit Journal. Scotch, grappa, cognac and oth- 
er liquid assets are reviewed and rated by 
brand in a witty format that goes down as 
smoothly as a 15-year-old bourbon. The bi 
monthly journal costs $49 a year sent to RO. 
Box 218, Lake Ariel, Pennsylvania 18436. 


NEXT MONTH 


BASEBALL PREVIEW 


TEXAS STUNNER BOUNTIFUL BRIDES 


“IMPOSSIBLE VACATION"—OUR HERO TRAVELS TO IN- 
DIA AND AMSTERDAM ON A SINGULAR MISSION TO TEST 
THE TANTRIC IDEA THAT EXCESSIVE INDULGENCE IN SEX 
FREES ONE OF THE NEED FOR IT—BY SPALDING GRAY 


“THE WORST SENATOR IN AMERICA”—ONE MAN 
STANDS OUT AMONG HIS SHABBY PEERS IN THE 
SENATE—AL D'AMATO—WHOSE CAREER WAS BORN 
IN THE OOZE OF MACHINE POLITICS AND GREW IN 
THE SLIME OF OPPORTUNISTIC FRIENDS AND RELA- 
TIONS—A PLAYBOY PROFILE BY JOE CONASON AND 
JACK NEWFIELD 


“THE JOE AND KURT SHOW”—TWO BEST CHUMS, NOV- 
ELISTS JOSEPH HELLER AND KURT VONNEGUT, HAVE 
AN ANIMATED CHAT ABOUT LIFE, LOVE, WOMEN AND 
WAR—BY CAROLE MALLORY 


BONE UP ON YOUR CLASSICAL LATINO WITH JOHN 
“MAMBO MOUTH” LEGUIZAMO, AS HE DESCRIBES HIS 
PASSIONATE LOVE OF THE IRISH AND THE THRILL OF 
DATING A TALL WOMAN, AND REVEALS WHY HE HAS TO 
LAUGH WHEN ANGLOS JOIN A CONGA LINE IN A RHYTH- 
MIC “20 QUESTIONS” 


“IN THE COMPANY OF COYOTES”—OUT WHERE THE 
RANCHERS RULE, A CRACK HUNTER KILLS SOME OF NA- 
TURE'S MOST BEAUTIFUL CREATURES. BUT IT'S NOT AS 
SINFUL AS ENVIRONMENTALISTS MIGHT HAVE US BE- 
LIEVE—BY ELIZABETH ROYTE 

MICHAEL JORDAN, ARGUABLY THE GREATEST BASKET- 
BALL PLAYER PLAYING, TALKS ABOUT ATHLETES WHO 
RISK IT ALL FOR GROUPIES, LIFE AS A SPORTS LEGEND 
AND WHY HE TOOK UP COOKING AND SEWING IN THE 
SEVENTH GRADE IN A SLAM-DUNK PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


“HERE COME THE BRIDES”—BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHER 
BYRON NEWMAN UNVEILS THE MAY BRIDES—AND. 
THEY'RE NOT BLUSHING. SAY “I DO” TO THIS UNTRADI- 
TIONAL PLAYBOY PICTORIAL 


“PLAYBOY'S 1992 BASEBALL PREVIEW”—ENJOY THE 
GOLDEN ERA OF BASEBALL BECAUSE, BY 1993, IT'LL BE 


PLUS: MEET PLAYMATE VICKIE SMITH, A STUNNER 
FROM THE LONE STAR STATE, PLAYBOY'S QUARTERLY 
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GOING, GOING, GONE—BY KEVIN COOK 


AUTOMOTIVE REPORT; AND MUCH MORE 


